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GERMANY AND EGYPT. 


To the Editor of the Nixeteenta Century. 


You HAVE desired me to put on paper what I should imagine to be 
an independent German view of the question raised in a most elabo- 
rate article by Mr. Edward Dicey in your June number. 

I shall deem it a great honour to respond to your summons; but 
with this reservation: If I should, besides doing scant justice to the 
subject—which I cannot help—say anything that shall unwittingly 
grate on national feelings, be good enough not to allow Germany and 
Germans to suffer in your estimation for my words. For I am abso- 
lutely without connection with the Government of the Empire, to 
which the nation leaves with a confidence unsurpassed, perhaps 
unparalleled, in any part of Europe, the sole management of its 
foreign affairs. 

The writer of ‘Our Route to India’ starts from the supposition 
that Russian arms will prevail over Turkey, and that the safety of 
this route must inevitably be imperilled by whatever conditions of 
peace Russia may ultimately propose or accept. He therefore re- 
commends the immediate occupation, and, if need be, the annexation, 
of the Isthmus of Suez and Lower Egypt. Of this suggestion I may, 
perhaps, have a word or two to say further on, upon general grounds. 
But confining myself for the present to a merely German apprecia- 
tion of the matter, I would emphatically say that if, under the cir- 
cumstances, you see your way clear to taking Egypt without pro- 
voking war, Germany will not hinder you. German policy might 
have reasons for speeding instead of thwarting you. 

German policy in 1877 is perhaps best defined in the simple 
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proposition:—That we deprecate, and have, if possible, to prevent, 
a European war. 

We have, after centuries of growing disruption, reconstructed 
our country, and fixed once for all its boundaries. We possess all 
that a laborious and economical nation can require of varied soil, of 
mineral wealth, of sea-board, of navigable rivers. Never-ending 
work is before us to unite in wise laws, in municipal and provincial 
self-government, in temperate administration, in popular and parlia- 
mentary institutions, the various branches and classes of our people. 
Among the constituted nations of Europe and America a specific 
calling is ours. It is exclusively European. It may be humbler 
than that of others, yet it is none the less solemn to us: viz., to 
preserve to the heart and centre of the continent of Europe a healthful 
and undisturbed vital action. No campaign, however successful, 
could add a desirable acre of land to our territory—north or south, 
east or west. No campaign can be imagined which would not leave 
us less able to carry out the various purposes of national existence, 
less alert for the fearless enfranchising of the individual or for the 
highest labours of science and research, less wealthy and with a lessened 
chance of permanent tranquillity on our frontiers. Alsace, which will 
speedily amalgamate with us, and the fragments of Poland and of 
Lorraine, which will perhaps not amalgamate with us, are more 
than enough already to task our administrative skill and our patience. 
* Those who credit us with an intention—or shall I say with the 
‘manifest destiny’ ?—of conquest in the direction of Denmark, or 
of Bohemia, or of Holland, seem to forget that our political future, 
whatever its vicissitudes, must be parliamentary, or at least that, if 
you cannot avoid having a hostile brigade within your Parliament, it 
sheuld be small. Three sanguinary wars have decimated; Germany 
and swallowed up her hard-earned and abstemiously hoarded floating 
capital. Let no one speak of the five milliards. What are two 
hundred million pounds to the diversion of labour—upwards of a 
million men!—from productive into unproductive channels, or the 
absolute stoppage of a long sea-board and such ports as Hamburg 
during three-quarters of a year? The smiles of victory have made 
us not less military but certainly less warlike than we ever were. 
We must and we do pray for European peace—and pay for it too, in 
the silencing of just apprehensions and antipathies that crowd our 
minds when we look eastward. 

Now the insulation of the present Russo-Turkish war can be dis- 
turbed only by such a Power or Powers as may consider Russian 
ambition kindled by its results beyond all toleration. Is Germany 
that Power? Certainly not. Everybody knows Prince Bismarck’s 
‘winged word’ that the sound bones of one single Pomeranian 
recruit are too much to endanger for. the settlement of the Eastern 
Question. What special or immediate interest has Germany in the 
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matter? I take those to be in error who imagine that ‘ the Danube 
is a German interest.’ No calculable proportion of German com- 
merce travels up or down the Danube. To no calculable extent has 
German emigration in this century taken that direction. The sur- 
plus corn of Austria and Hungary travels to the Baltic and to 
France. The ports of Austria and Hungary are Trieste and Fiume, 
and not the Sulina. The highways of trade are not the Danube or 
the Elbe, but the railways. Thus, not even indirectly have we a 
commercial interest in the Danube. As for the closing of Roumania, 
or Bulgaria, or other Turkish dependencies against trade by an ex- 
tension of Russian prohibitive duties (which are a scandal to the age 
we live in), and the bare possibility of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus being closed against the commerce of all nations, these 
are matters of general European, not German, interest, and can and 
must be averted on the conclusion of peace by a concerted action 
of all European Powers. Nor lastly (if I may pronounce an opinion 
on so momentous a matter) is the prediction frequently made with 
so much assurance a sound one, that an extension—I am inclined to 
say any extension—of Russian influence or empire over Turkish 
territory would strengthen her power of aggression towards Germany. 
A directly opposite prophecy might lay claim to at least as much 
faith. ‘Constantinople in Russian hands would of necessity become 
the capital of Russia. Then do you think I should keep a single 
Russian in St. Petersburg?’ When Tsar Nicholas spoke in these - 
terms to Lord Aberdeen and to Sir Robert Peel in 1843, he may not 
have had the intention of saying the truth. Yet the incubus, so to 
speak, of Russia on the Baltic and on her western neighbour would 
probably be lessened rather than increased were Russia to become 
one of the four Mediterranean Powers. 

Of France too, and of Italy, it may be assumed as generally ad- 
mitted that neither of them would willingly call forth a European 
war in order to oppose a barrier against Russian advance in the Levant. 

The case is different with Austro-Hungary. She might any day 
have real, not fanciful reasons for war. A large portion of her 
Slavonic subjects, although much scattered and (fortunately) divided 
by intervening Magyar and German populations, by religion and by 
culture, gravitate towards various foreign centres, and thereby begin to 
form, if taken in their totality, a serious danger to the very existence 
and integrity of the Austro-Hungarian empire. Now this existence and 
integrity is what Bismarck, in a memorable speech before the German 
Parliament, and under its applause, pledged his Government to up- 
hold against all comers, as a German interest, yea a German neces- 
sity! It is impossible, in my opinion, to overrate the importance 
of this solemn promise of a whole nation to stand by another nation. 
That pledge undoubtedly implies a corresponding determination on 
the part of Austria to listen to our counsels. And this again pre- 
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supposes a firm and well-grounded trust on her part that we shall 
prevent by every means in our power such political organisations 
near her frontier as would consolidate and strengthen the centrifuga} 
elements within her dominions, and as might eventually set fire to a 
condition of things becoming more explosive every year. Thus the 
pledge of Germany not to allow the integrity of the Habsburg 
Empire to be imperilled contains in itself, I humbly submit, an 
entire system of policy tending to guarantee the world against such 
excesses of Russian ambition in Europe as the more turbulent ele- 
ments of Russian society might attempt to force upon the Emperor 
Alexander at the close of a uniformly victorious campaign. 

If by good fortune I should have described the position of European 
States correctly so far, I may fairly assume that the opposition of 
England is the only one to be taken into serious consideration. And 
if so, it would appear to me to be a very sensible mode of reasoning 
on the part of German statesmen that a method must be sought in 
the interest of peace to remove the objections, to calm the appre- 
hensions, and to obtain the acquiescence of England. Now, given 
your occupation of the Isthmus of Suez and Lower Egypt, which are 
portions of the Turkish Empire, you could not object with much 
force to such Russian demands as the annexation of Armenia, or the 
freedom of the Dardanelles for her own war-ships as well as those of 
other nations ? 

Mr. Dicey’s article significantly leaves these two questions (which 
Lord Derby has officially declared to touch English interests) in 
suspense. I may, therefore, take his meaning to be :—‘ Let Eng- 
land acquiesce in them as well as the autonomy of the Trans-Balkan 
provinces, provided she be in possession of the Suez Canal, with so 
much land on either side as may render it easily defensible.’ If the 
English nation see no objection to this proposition, no objection can 
(I repeat it with all deference) be raised from a merely German 
point of view; because as soon as ‘England is satisfied’ no fear 
remains that the Turko-Russian war should lead to a general con- 
flagration. 

If reiteration could give more force to my words, I would repeat 
incessantly, ‘Germany wants peace.! Every month preserved to 
peace is worth an effort. Every year’s peace may bring us nearer to 
that desired goal of seeing France at rest, the fire of her hatred 

1 It may be objected that Germany was believed by many to harbour warlike in- 
tentions against France in the early part of 1875, and again of 1877. A man of 
Prince Bismarck’s hard: brains and healthy realism should not, I think, in fairness 
be thought capable of so gross an absurdity. As a last means to avert war, a threat 
of war may undoubtedly be resorted to by a conscientious government. It is a costly 
proceeding, and one that does not bear frequent repetition. As a matter of fact, I 
believe it to have been employed—although in no official form—after anxious con- 
sideration and after warnings of every kind. Its effect certainly was peace and the 
subsidence of underground machinations, and its motive—I am expressing a strong 
personal conviction—was the desire to avert war. 
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quenched and the cries of revenge as entirely silenced as those which 
resounded from one end of France to the other for twenty or more 
years after Waterloo. I am divulging no secret—I am uttering a 
truism and nothing else—when I say that as long as France revels in 
her frightful dreams of a war of retaliation and spoliation, Germany 
has no choice but to keep on terms of friendship and alliance with 
Russia. No doubt the personal intimacy of the two sovereigns has 
powerfully furthered that political understanding which is known to 
exist between the two Chanceries. No doubt Germany has a debt to 
pay to Russia for the forbearance she showed in that great crisis of 
1864, 1866, and 1870, which established an immense army, an 
effective naval power, and parliamentary institutions with universal 
suffrage—not altogether pleasant neighbours to Russia—along the 
greater part of her European frontier. No doubt Russia claims with 
justice a few more substantial services still, in return for her benevolent 
neutrality, than our support in 1871 when she reclaimed the right of 
keeping men-of-war on the Euxine. She claims these services now, 
when seeking to realise her long-adjourned but never-slumbering 
desires southward. She claimed our potent mediation, and we gave 
it ungrudgingly, in order to induce Austro-Hungary to connive at, 
instead of preventing as she might so easily have done, her march into 
Turkish territory. She will soon claim our assistance in the imme- 
diate opening of the Dardanelles to her own men-of-war, and in the 
lasting emancipation of the Slav, towards whom we have no special 
reason to feel that natural bent of sympathy which draws us instinc- 
tively towards the Greek. She will claim Armenia, and it can be no 
obligation of owrs to prevent her from defraying the immense cost of 
this war by the permanent conquest of an Asiatic province, even 
though it may place the approaches of one more sea within her easy 
grasp. As regards these latter demands we are—Prince Bismarck 
has frequently proclaimed it, and I believe his assertion to be per- 
fectly candid—unfettered as to the degree of concurrence or conni- 
vance which we should, in harmony with the other European Powers, 
give to them. 

I do not pretend to know whether the occupation of Constanti- 
nople will be attempted, or its possession eventually claimed. Nor 
can I tell whether the Russian protectorate over the orthodox Greek 
Church in the Turkish Empire is likely to be again brought forward. 
But it would seem likely that both demands, if made, would be met, 
on the part of the European Powers, and Germany amongst them, by 
the substitution in some form or other of a European naval station in 
the Golden Horn, and a European ‘protectorate over all Christians 
alike, in accordance with the resolutions of the Conference at Con- 
stantinople. 

You may observe that in my humble remarks hitherto, I have 
abstained from contemplating the further question involved in the 
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English occupation of Lower Egypt, viz. :—the disestablishment of 
the Turk. But I must either allude to it however slightly or leave a 
principal side of Mr. Dicey’s observations entirely out of sight. Mr, 
Dicey advises that, if possible, the Sultan’s consent should be obtained 
to his loss of sovereignty over Egypt, as well as the consent of the 
Khedive and the Company. As to the latter two, I will offer no opinion, 
because first it is not needful for my argument, and secondly because 
I am without special knowledge of the Khedive’s disposition, secu- 
rity of dominion, and powers of resistance. But so faras regards the 
Sultan, some difficulties may be here mentioned. 

The tribute and the bribes from the only wealthy and productive 
province of the Turkish Empire flow more plenteously in comparison, 
and more regularly than those from any other district, to keep up the 
gorgeous establishments of that changeful but at all times equally 
voracious clique of men who collectively are called ‘the Porte.’ They 
may be said, with some slight exaggeration, to live upon Egypt. So 
does the Seraglio. So does the Sultan. But what will render the 
Sultan’s acquiescence still more difficult to obtain is this consideration : 
the loss of the Egyptian province is sure to involve many other un- 
pleasant sequels. It means not only the breaking asunder of a chain 
of possessions which reach from Asia across to the frontiers of Algeria. 
Give up Egypt, and you set free not only Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Morocco—you loosen, to say the least, the hold which Turkey still 
has upon other outlying dependencies. Everybody knows the slender 
ties which attach Baghdad, or Nedjed, or Oman to the Sultan’s domi- 
nion. Remove the choicest pearl from his crown, and he will not 
expect the rest to have the same cohesion as before. So much for 
the Sultan. 

But now, how about England? Are you then prepared to open 
up the whole true and unmitigated Eastern question? You must 
kindly permit me to assert that, when England demands the Sultan’s 
renunciation of the sovereignty over Lower Egypt, she does open 
the whole Eastern question—she demands far more than Russia, 
Turkey’s sworn enemy, has yet demanded of her or is likely to demand: 
more than this—that whilst the opening of the Dardanelles, the au- 
tonomy of the Trans-Balkan Provinces, the loss even of Armenia 
weakens, but does not break up the Ottoman Empire, the immediate 
consequence of your occupation of Lower Egypt breaks it up. 

Let me explain. When England has possession (virtually or by 
actual annexation) of Lower Egypt, the time will unavoidably appear 
to have arrived for Italy, for Greece, and for France to set forth their 
claims. 

Italy, ever since her reception among the Great Powers, has 
scarcely made a secret of her eagerness to extend her dominion either 
across the Adriatic or across the Mediterranean. If she desires to 
avoid the expression of any wish that might give umbrage to the 
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Emperor of Austria, she will look only to the Albanian coast, the 
tribes of which are enjoying under the Crescent a wild semi-inde- 
pendence. In Africa, the sovereignty of the Sultan once disregarded, 
she may turn her eyes to any or all of those vassal States with the 
conditions and prospects of which her diplomacy has for some time 
persistently and assiduously occupied itself. 

The Kingdom of Greece can never forget that her best friends 
have at all times considered the incorporation of the islands, of Epirus, 
and of Thessaly as indispensable for her healthy development. The 
Hellenic Monarchy is drawn instinctively to look for dominion 
also among the industrious populations of Macedonia, a great portion 
of whose intelligence is represented by Greeks. 

And France! History proves that after every great reverse which 
at any time befell her, the principal Powers of Europe have committed 
the grave mistake of disregarding her, of framing their policy as if 
no France survived in the world. I fear no contradiction when I say 
that many politicians of the present day are falling into the same 
error. They see the French rigorously imposing upon themselves 
the severe discipline of silence and discretion, and they imagine this 
to be a convenient time for forgetting her existence. Now sucha 
view, let me appeal to history, has in every century brought disap- 
pointment and disaster upon those who entertained it. Turning to 
our present inquiry, I humbly venture to say, that the occupation or 
annexation of Egypt by England could be carried through only under 
the most solemn protest of France, if no worse—unless, indeed, an in- 
demnity were found for her in the possession of Syria which, together 
with Egypt, the French have considered their most interesting and 
special field of political study during this century. Is it for me to add, 
when writing to an English Review, that to disregard such a protest 
would leave a sting which nothing could remove, and destroy that 
good understanding between the two countries, which every succeed- 
ing English Government has learned to value at a higher price ? 

We have not, however, arrived at the end of those changes on the 
map of Europe, which England’s claim to occupy Egypt would evoke. 
If you were to poll the people in Austro-Hungary to-day, you would, 
I cannot deny that, meet with an all but unanimous deprecation of 
a seizure of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Both the Magyars and the 
Germans consider the Empire saddled with more Slavism already 
than they think at all desirable. The Catholic Croatians and Czechs 
as well as the Orthodox Greek Slavs of other provinces agree in 
dreaming of a Slav Empire, but not at all of their disappearance 
under a (to them) foreign dynasty. And yet it is possible that those 
politicians on both sides of the Leitha are right who reason thus :— 
‘Let us fearlessly increase the number of Slav subjects: the greater 
their variety, the more will they learn to look upon Vienna instead of 
Petersburg as their common centre: popular institutions and the 
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power thus secured to the Slavs to record a vote, and often the 
decisive vote, in the Parliamentary councilsof the Empire will increase 
the centripetal and diminish the opposite tendencies. And what is 
the other alternative? The formation of small Slav commonwealths 
with only one bond of union, viz.: the virtual if not publicly 
acknowledged protectorate of Russia; and with only one ambition, 
viz.: to fan the disaffection of their countrymen across the border, 
Let us, therefore, choose the lesser evil, and labour to turn it into a 
blessing.’ This reasoning, though condemned by Liberals who dread 
the ‘ tri-une’ Empire, is shared by many besides the members of the 
Imperial family. If to it were added the further stimulus, that 
something is required for Austro-Hungary as a set-off against the 
occupation of Lower Egypt by England and of Albania by Italy, it is 
not improbable that all objections to the scheme of annexing Bosnia 
and Herzegovina would be silenced. 

It would carry me too far out of the confines of the question you 
put to me, were I to examine the condition of what would remain of 
the former Ottoman Empire, and what organisation might possibly 
be accorded to that territory. Asia Minor and Rowmelia with 
Constantinople for a capital would assuredly offer very sufficient 
scope to administrative genius, forming as it does a country of 
tolerably homogeneous climate, soil, and population, with a sufficiency 
of Christian inhabitants to give them a prominent place in the con- 
sideration of their rulers. All the rest of the Empire would be 
disposed of in the above enumeration, excepting the countries of the 
lower Euphrates and Arabia, which can hardly be expected to preserve 
their allegiance to Stambul, when Stambul, whether Mohammedan or 
Christian, shall rule only over a small portion of the present Ottoman 
territory.2, Who, in the event of the entire disestablishment of the 
Turk, should eventually be the ruler of these remnants of the Ottoman 
Empire, it does not enter into the scope of this letter to dilate 
upon. All the world knows Mr. Grant Duff’s most ingenious 
proposition of proclaiming Alfred and Mary joint monarchs at 
Constantinople. If the two reigning houses should consent to their 
children embarking on such an adventure, it will indeed behove all 
the world to wish them God-speed. Perhaps, however, Europe is 
not yet prepared for a final settlement like the one which Mr. Grant 

? Are we not, all of us, under a sort of delusion about the innate importance of 
Constantinople? A despot’s capital no doubt participates to a certain degree in his 
greatness. As this greatness declines, so the capital will lose in prestige. What 
would Stambul be when no longer a capital or the capital only of a small kingdom ? 
Not necessarily or even probably what the capitals of Salmanassar or Nebukadnezzar 
became when shorn of empire ; for Byzantium remains Byzantium, a populous and 
thriving community such as she was in centuries of Grecian prosperity in the Euxine 
—a second- or third-rate city when Constantine the Great, after long wavering, selected 
her for his capital. But the situation alone will not, I imagine, attract towards 
Byzantium a larger share of political importance than that of Syracuse, of Kiel, or 
of San Francisco. 
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Duff has propounded in the interests of peace. Perhaps the Turks 
will be invited again to try under tutelage the government of what 
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lat is might remain of their empire—to keep those remnants in trust, 
alths so to speak, for that nation which, whatever be its political short- 
licly comings, has shown, when compared with all other Levantine peoples, 
tion, the greatest adaptability to European culture, and given the fairest 
rder, promise of eventually ripening into manhood—the Hellenes. This 





is, however, an interjection only on my part, and one which, not being 




























ito a 
read yet within the range of serious statesmanship, cannot be considered 
the as in any sense the German view of the question. 
that It is enough that I have tried to show why it is not likely that 
the any specially German interests should command the Berlin Govern- 
it is ment to oppose itself to an occupation of the Suez Canal and Lower 
nia Egypt on the part of England in the event of her seeing her way to 
such an occupation. I have not withheld the expression of my fear lest 
you the very first steps necessary for the consummation of such a scheme 
1 of would imply the opening up of the Eastern Question in its entirety, 
bly and that they would lead with a sort of relentless logic to a fresh 
ith settlement of all or nearly all the provinces and countries at present 
ont forming the Ottoman Empire. The whole Eastern Question thus 
of opened could only be closed by such a re-settlement and the changes 
cy in the map of Europe, Asia, and Africa which it would involve. 
m- That re-settlement may be desirable. It might possibly—nobody 
be has a right to predict evil with certainty—be effected without a 
he European war. But surely England will consider its perils before 
ve committing herself to the first step in a policy which logically leads 
or to it. 
in Is there not a less hazardous line of action open to England—a 
le policy which might prefer to rest satisfied with a fair treaty-right to 
n use, and under certain conditions, amicably settled, to protect the use 
e of the Suez Canal as a route to India, not only for her prodigious 
Is trade, but also for her war-ships and soldiers? I need not say that, if 
t German interests would not oppose even an English occupation of 
r Lower Egypt as the price of the concession to Russia of the freedom 
] of the Dardanelles and the annexation of the countries washed by the 
8 upper Euphrates, and the prevention by these means of a European 
; war, it is not likely that the same solution at the lower and safer 






price would be more unwelcome to the Berlin Cabinet. Whilst I am 
writing these.lines I consider the principle to have been virtually, or 
perhaps even formally, admitted that England shall be unfettered 
in the use of the Suez Canal for peace or for war. It is a purely 
English and not a foreigner’s duty to consider whether this less 
hazardous policy would satisfy British interests as well or better than 
the bolder scheme propounded by Mr. Dicey. 
GEORGE VON BUNSEN. 










Cromer, July 27, 1877. 
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Postscript. 


Since writing the above I have seen Mr. Dicey’s second article 
and Mr. Gladstone’s protest against ‘ Aggression on Egypt.’ 

Allow me humbly to record my entire concurrence in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument, and my warm admiration for the burning sense of 
what is righteous and good, wherein lies (if I err not) the secret of 
that unparalleled influence which every word from his mouth exerts 
the world over. 

It would be easy to add, not to the weight, but to the number of 
the objections raised by Mr. Gladstone against the creation of an 
African Empire, which could hardly avoid stretching in an unbroken 
line from Alexandria to Cape Town. The success of a most unassum- 
ing missionary enterprise which quietly transforms Madagascar into 
something like civilisation—the influence, equally salutary so far as it 
goes, which the British Government has gained over the ruler of 
Zanzibar—the position of transcendent trust accorded to Colonel 
Gordon,—all these facts seem to point towards a special faculty for 
England’s obtaining, without the odium and the responsibility of 
Empire, that paramount ascendency in African affairs which is justly 
considered necessary for preserving the Suez Canal as an ever-open 
route to India. Africa has become, I say it without the slightest 
touch of envy, an eminently English field of enterprise. The pro- 
digious efforts made by your missionary and learned societies, by the 
Seotch Churches, and by individual association to open permanent 
communications with the Lake Region, must lead eventually to an 
extension of British commerce, which, whether in the hands of an 
Incorporated African Society or otherwise, will quickly span the 
continent from Transvaal to Gondokoro with English telegraphs and 
English factories. This will take place under an eager co-operation 
of all other nations which the King of Belgium has, with consum- 
mate ability, united in working the International African Association. 
Nothing can stop that health-giving movement which seems destined, 
under God’s blessing, to place its peculiar stamp on the last quarter 
of this century. In ‘all this England may play its manifestly 
prominent part without conquest or annexation. The only portion 
of Africa in which Northern Europeans can thrive and bring up 
their families is already an English colony. Let tropical and equa- 
torial Africa be ruled in accordance with British counsel, but by 
native or at least southern princes. Colonies strengthen the land 
that sent them; and British colonies will, I firmly believe, be found 
both ready and able, if England were to be drawn into war, to supply 
that want of men which Mr. Gladstone so eloquently points to in 
your August number. But subtropical Empires weaken the mother- 


country. 
G. v. B. 
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FAMINE AND DEBT IN INDIA. 





Administration Report of the Bombay Government. 1873-74. 

Report of the Commission on the Agrarian Riots in the Deccan. 1875. 

The Land and the Law in India. By the Honorable Raymond West, 
Judge of the Bombay High Court. 1872. 


Tue dreadful famine now desolating Southern India has lately, it is 
to be feared, entered on a new and terrible phase. The harvest of 
1876-7 failed throughout great part of Bombay, Madras, Mysore, and 
the Nizam’s dominions, but in the rest of India the crops were every- 
where fair, and in some places unusually good. To supply the wants 
of the famine-stricken tracts, therefore, were available not only their 
own reserves from former years, but also the surplus grain of other 
provinces, practically limited in quantity only by difficulties of trans- 
port. Hence the dearth was one of money and of labour rather than 
of food ; the cultivators were without the resources their own fields 
should have furnished, the labourers could not obtain work and 
wages. What Government, then, had to do was to provide not food, 
the supply of which was left with a well-founded confidence to the 
ordinary operations of trade, but the means of procuring it in the 
shape of wages or of charity to the comparatively small section of 
the population which had not yet exhausted its own resources. A 
far heavier task seems to be before the rulers of India during the 
next year. The rainfall is likely to be deficient almost everywhere, 
and the effects of the consequent failure, total or partial, of crops, 
will be aggravated by the reserves of grain having been already used 
to supply the famine districts. There will be general scarcity, not, 
it is to be hoped, amounting to famine, but sufficient to cause much 
distress; prices will be high, and the scanty resources of the people 
will everywhere be strained to the utmost. Consequently, little 
surplus grain will be available to supply the southern provinces where 
local stores of food and the private resources of the mass of the people 
have been totally exhausted by the first year’s famine. Not only 
will a far larger proportion of the immense population of those 
countries require wages or charity to enable them to buy food, but 
there is fear that trade itself will fail to procure grain in needful 
quantities, and that the State, with resources crippled by the destruc- 
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tion of the wealth of its subjects, must attempt the task of obtaining 
from distant sources the food of millions of people. There is yet a 
chance that the September rains, sometimes very heavy, will be 
copious enough to save a part of the autumn crops, and to give a fair 
spring harvest. Should this hope not be realised, the vast resources 
of the Empire and the abundant stream of British charity—without 
which a population equalling in numbers that of the United King- 
dom must in great part perish—will fail to save myriads of lives and 
to prevent appalling suffering. 

Such a calamity as this—caused by what almost amounts to a 
suspension of the ordinary laws of nature—if human efforts can at 
most alleviate it is happily rare. But sad experience has shown that 
local and partial dearths are frequent and fatal in India. These at 
least we should be able to control, and no means of preventing them 
or of mitigating their effects should be overlooked. 

The Indian Government cannot justly be accused of neglecting 
physical precautions against famine. A department has been organ- 
ised for the protection and replacement throughout India of the 
forests to whose destruction, occasioned by increase of population and 
of cultivation, the failure of the periodical rains is now believed to be 
partly due. Its results must, however, be of slow growth, while the 
restrictions on rights of common involved in its operations make it 
unpopular. Something is being gradually effected, directly by the 
establishment of model farms, indirectly by the spread of education, 
to improve Indian husbandry, which gets out of the land, in bad 
seasons as well as in good, far less than it ought to yield. In tracts 
naturally suited for works of irrigation much has been done by former 
governments, and still more by our own, to remedy the uncertainty 
of the seasons by storing the surplus rainfall of one year against the 
drought of the next, or by distributing the excess water of one locality 
in another locality where rain is scanty. But in other extensive 
districts, and those most liable to drought, irrigation on a large scale, 
if not impossible, will long be unremunerative, and water-works 
dependent for their supply on local rains, and not, as in upper India, 
on snow-clad mountains, are apt to fail when most needed. Perhaps 
most has been done to prevent famines by improvement of means of 
communication and traffic, which have the double advantage not only 
of enabling the famine-stricken tract to obtain food, but also, by the 
demand created for the surplus produce of other districts, of enabling 
their people to lay up a store of wealth against their day of scarcity. 
The importance of what has been effected is well shown by the failure 
of the harvest of 1876 in the Deccan districts of the Bombay Presi- 

dency. Shut off from the sea as this tract is by the wall of the 
Western Ghauts, it would have been impossible, a century ago, to 
import food sufficient for the population ; the people must either have 
died or have emigrated wholesale; and, as after the great famine of 
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1802, abandoned fields and deserted villages would for years have 
marked the extent of the calamity. As it was, ports, roads, and rail- 
ways so effectually facilitated importation that there was probably 
nearly as much grain in the province at the end of 1876 as there 
usually is after a moderate harvest, and prices were not higher than 
they have been in recent years of comparative plenty. 

A question almost equally important with that of preventing 
famines is why the people so easily succumb to them. How is it (to 
take as an example the Deccan, the part of Bombay which has now 
suffered most) that, after many years of peace and security under a 
system of landed property the very ideal of economists, the people 
are so little able to bear up against the scarcities incidental to their 
climate, that with food not extraordinarily dear they are saved from 
starvation only by the wholesale interference of Government ? 

The ordinary belief or allegation among natives—one not difficult 
to disprove—is that a heavier burden of taxation has worsened the 
condition of the people of late years. A more plausible theory has 
recently been urged, that the political relations of India and Great 
Britain have caused economical conditions under which a constant 
drain of wealth to the latter country keeps India poor. The question 
anvolved in this view, whether the moral and material advantages 
India obtains from England are, solely from a pecuniary point of 
view, worth the money India pays England for them, is far too large 
to be even glanced at here. The papers cited at the head of this 
article point to causes of the depressed condition of the people hitherto 
too much overlooked, but perhaps the most efficient of all. 

Soon after the introduction of British rule in the Deccan, the 
general indebtedness of the agricultural classes of that province, as 
of many others, attracted the attention of the district officials and of 
the Bombay Government. One of the principal objects aimed at by 
the adoption, in 1837, of the Bombay system of settlement of the 
land revenue was to enable the peasantry to shake off their crushing 
load of debt. That measure converted the great mass of the culti- 
vators—legally, at least, mere yearly tenants of Government—into 
proprietors of their holdings, and gave to all—inclusive of those who 
had proprietary rights, the value of which was minimised by liability 
to excessive, varying, and arbitrary imposts—the boon of moderate 
assessments, carefully adjusted with reference to the value of the 
land, and absolutely fixed in amount for the term of a generation. 
For some years after the introduction of the settlement in the Deccan, 
as well as in other provinces of the Presidency, there appeared reason 
to hope that this object was being attained. The great increase of 
cultivation and of agricultural stock, the large amount of capital 
invested in permanent improvements to land, and the ease with 
which the revenue was collected, pointed to an increase in the wealth 
of the people, and inquiries made from time to time by the local 
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officials showed that many peasants were freeing themselves from 
debt, and that debt generally was becoming less burdensome. In 
the years 1858-64 the increased demand for produce for exportation, 
the quantity of English capital poured into the country for the con- 
struction of railways, and the demand for labour for these and other 
public works, effected a great’ and sudden change in the economical 
condition of the people. The prices of agricuitural produce rose im- 
mensely, the assessment, before moderate, became almost nominal, 
and in consequence land acquired a high, often an exaggerated, sale- 
able value. The peasantry showed everywhere signs of comfort, 
even of very considerable wealth, and it was generally believed 
that an era of prosperity had set in, and that a general condition 
of indebtedness was a thing of the past. This comfortable delusion 
did not last long. A vast amount of paper wealth disappeared 
in the Bombay panic of 1865. The railways were completed, the 
demand for labour for their construction ceased, and instead of 
money pouring in, the country was called on to pay the interest on 
the English capital sunk in them. Prices fell almost as rapidly as 
they had risen. And the British officials soon became alive to the 
fact that the peasantry had emerged from their brief period of in- 
flated prosperity more hopelessly indebted than ever. Numerous 
isolated instances of criminal offences against money-lenders, arising 
from debt, occurred between 1870 and 1874. The Bombay Adminis- 
tration Report for 1873-74 is loaded with reports on the subject of 
agrarian indebtedness; and the pamphlet cited at the head of this 
article as well as other writings put forth by experienced officials dealt 
with the subject, pointed out its importance, and predicted that it 
would soon force itself on the serious attention of Government. These 
predictions were but too soon fulfilled. 

In May and June 1875 riots, directed solely against money- 
lenders, took place in numerous villages of eight or nine talukas ! or 
subdivisions of the Poona and Ahmednagar collectorates, in the tract 
now suffering from famine. The history of all these disturbances 
is much the same. The peasants of neighbouring villages assembled 
in great numbers at the market town where the money-lenders 
reside, attacked their houses, broke them open (unless, as generally 
happened, prevented by the interference of the police), obtained 
possession of the bonds or accounts which form the evidence of 
debts, and destroyed them. The patels or heads of villages often 
took a direct or indirect part in the outbreaks, and appear to have 
exerted themselves to prevent unnecessary violence, and it is curious 
that a general belief prevailed among the peasantry that their pro- 
ceedings were approved of by Government. No lives were lost, there 
was hardly any violence to person, and very little destruction of 


1 A taluka usually consists of about one hundred villages ; a district or collectorate 
of eight to twelve talukas, 
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property ; in fact, the proceedings of the mob were almost uniformly 
directed to one end, the destruction of evidence of debt. When no 
actual outbreak took place, the villagers often combined against the 
money-lenders, refusing to cultivate their fields or to have any social 
intercourse with them, preventing their being served by the village 
artisans and servants, and otherwise annoying them. The money- 
lenders in the disturbed tract were everywhere panic-stricken ; many 
fled into the large towns; others voluntarily gave up bonds, or 
offered to compromise with their debtors for a few annas in the 
rupee, 2 compromise which has since in many cases been amicably 
carried out by courts established by the people themselves in super- 
session of the regular tribunals. 

The first duty of an Indian official is justly held to be to keep the 
Queen’s peace and to punish breaches of it. Government and the 
local officers acted promptly and vigorously. The police force was 
strengthened ; troops were moved into the disturbed districts; and 
in a few weeks perfect order was restored. Of nearly 1,000 persons 
arrested for participation in the riots, more than half were convicted 
and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment or to fine, and the 
disturbed tract generally was punished by the establishment of 
punitive police posts. Government then appointed a Commission to 
investigate the causes of the outbreak and the subject of agricultural 
debt generally. Not the least valuable portion of their report is the 
mass of facts and opinions bearing on the same question as it exists 
in other parts of India which the Commission have collected. I must 
confine myself to a sketch, necessarily a very meagre one, of the sub- 
ject as it relates to the disturbed district alone; but it must be re- 
membered that the question of debt is an equally pressing one in 
almost every province of India, and equally affects not the yeomen 
alone, but every class of landowners, from the Rajput or Mohammedan 
noble to the aboriginal tribes of the hill and forest. 

The portion of the Deccan to which the inquiry extended is thinly 
peopled, population averaging only 127 to the square mile. The 
proportion of absolutely unarable land is about one-fifth of the total 
area, but the soil is generally poor. Forty years ago half the arable 
area was waste, but the whole has now been brought under the plough. 
Husbandry is poor, even for India, not only from the ignorance, 
poverty, and want of energy of the peasantry, but from the nature of 
the climate. Cultivation depends almost entirely on the annual 
rains, which are so uncertain that in one town where returns have 
been kept for a series of fourteen years, three years the rainfall was 
almost nil, seven. years under ten inches, and five years over twenty 
inches. More than three-fourths of the produce consists of two kinds 
of millet, the grain of which forms the ordinary food of the people 
and the straw that of the cattle. The average yield of grain? on the 


2 The Indian farmer grows grain only, not meat ; even cattle breeding, milk farm- 
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best soils is estimated at only 480 lb., on middling soils at 250 lb., 
the acre; but while this estimate is far exceeded in good years, in 
very bad seasons the produce is nil. The Commission estimate the 
mean average gross produce of an acre to be worth, at the low prices 
of the last four years, about 7} rupees, but this is perhaps an over- 
estimate, and 6 rupees is probably near the mark. As the average 
area of cultivated land per head of the agricultural population is 
about six acres, it would appear that the gross production per head 
is worth about 36 rupees. This estimate, however, is not quite 
accurate. Common rights, of grazing and the like, on Government 
waste lands, are worth something. Among the agricultural popu- 
lation are included artisans, village servants, and even labourers, who 
depend chiefly on their trades, but own a little land; and the 
peasantry proper very generally add to their incomes by their own 
labour and that of their bullocks during the non-cultivating season. 
The landed system is almost everywhere ‘ryotwari ;’ each cultivator 
is the proprietor of his own holding, paying direct to Government 
a fixed sum on each field. The assessment of Government lands 
(inclusive of local cess, one anna in addition to each rupee of assess- 
ment for education and local improvements) averages 9 annas,’ or 
1s. 14d. per acre, less than one-tenth the gross produce, but one-sixth 
of the total arable area is wholly or partially exempt from assessment. 
The principal wealth of the peasantry consists in their cattle. The 
proportion of draught cattle to the population is 24 or 3 to every 
5 persons, and that of milch cattle, sheep, and goats, still larger, but 
owing to the reluctance of Hindts to destroy animal life, a very 
large proportion of the herds of each village is unserviceable and a 
burden on the soil. 

The Commission have appended to their report a memorandum 
by their native colleague, an officer of long experience in British 
territory and now the successful manager of a native state. In this 
paper Mr. Shambupersad gives the results of an inquiry made with 
immense labour into the circumstances of nearly 600 holdings in 40 
villages of different talukas, arranged under three classes, according 
to the reputed position of their owners among the peasantry. In the 
first class the holding on an average supports 10 persons (the number 
is explained by the Hindi system of undivided families), and is 96 


ing, and sheep farming for wool are to a great extent carried on not by the peasantry, 
but by semi-nomadic tribes. 

$ In Poona the average rate is about two annas higher thanin Ahmednagar. The 
term of thirty years for which the rates were fixed at the original settlement having 
expired, they were revised in the former district a few years ago, and considerably 
increased in consideration of the high prices then prevailing. Prices falling, the 
new rates were found to be too high, and were again reduced in 1875. The revision 
of assessment in Poona has been assigned as the chief cause of the indebtedness of 
the people in that district; but that this is incorrect is shown by the fact that in- 
debtedness is even worse in Ahmednagar, where no revision has taken place and the 
assessment is as low as in Poona before the revision. 
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acres, 94 acres per head, in area; the Government and local assess- 
ments average 1s, 24d. per acre, or less than 5/. 16s. per holding 
and 12s. per head. In the lowest class the family averages less than 
7 persons ; the helding 28 acres, or 44 acres per head; the assess- 
ment 1s. O4d. per acre, 1/. 9s. 6d. per holding, and 4s. 6d. per head. 
A peasantry the lowest class of which owns over 4 acres of land per 
head at a quit-rent equivalent to one-tenth the produce, ought, one 
would suppose, to be prosperous. 

These yeomen, as everywhere in India, are in constant relations 
with a mercantile class to which no counterpart exists in England, 
combining the functions of general shopkeepers, dealers in agricultural 
produce, bankers, and money-lenders. They are Marwaris, immi- 
grants from Rajputana; Wanias, from Guzerat (against these two 
classes, hated as foreigners and thought to be most merciless, the 
outbreak was chiefly directed); or natives of the province, mostly 
Brahmins, among whom are many hereditary village accountants. 
They are very numerous in proportion to the population; in one 
small market town are 50 resident ‘saukars’ as they are called; in 
a village of 1,200 people, 9; in another of 1,600, 15; and there are 
two or three saukars to the smallest village, though they generally 
live in the market town. They form an essential portion of the body 
politic, and great as are the evils they cause, their legitimate func- 
tions are highly useful. They give the peasant a market and supply 
him with the necessaries his own fields do not produce ; it is by their 
aid that he tides over a bad season; and without them the revenue 
could not be punctually realised. 

Some of the more substantial peasants sell their produce for 
money in open market, and deal with a saukar only occasionally. 
But the great mass of the cultivators have a perpetual running 
account with one. When the peasant’s crop is reaped, he hands it 
over, either all or reserving a portion for the subsistence of his 
family, at a valuation to the saukar, who gives him a credit against 
which he draws during the year the necessaries he wants and the 
money required to pay his assessment. If he overdraws his account, 
or if he borrows ready money for a wedding, for the purchase of 
bullocks or the like, he is required to execute a bond bearing 
interest. Such transactions, if honestly conducted, are perfectly 
legitimate, and indeed necessary to the business of agriculture in 
all parts of the world; the misfortune in India is, that it is the 
interest of the saukar and consequently his object (an object which 
he pursues with really admirable patience, sagacity, and unscrupu- 
lousness) that agreements shall never be fulfilled; that transactions 
shall never be completed ; and that his customer shall become hope- 
lessly involved and completely in his power. We shall see to what 
extent he has effected this object. 

In the first class of the holdings examined by Mr. Shambupersad, 
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the total annual assessment (at two shillings the rupee) amounts to 
1,093/. ; the annual produce, at our estimated average of six rupees 
the acre, is worth 10,870/.; the amount of acknowledged debt is 
12,750l., and out of 189 holders all but 53 are in debt. For a reason 
which will appear below, it must be noted that in 1860 the total 
amount of debt was 1,880/. only, and 118 holdings were out of debt. 
In the second class, intermediate between the most substantial 
yeomen and the petty cultivators, the assessment is 540/.; the pro- 
duce worth 5,775l.; the debt in 1860 amounted to 1,225/., in 1875 to 
8,080/., while in 1860 116 out of 190 holdings were free from debt, 
in 1875 11 only. In the lowest class the assessment is 278/.; the 
produce 3,170l.; the debt in 1860 1,210/., in 1875 10,2151.; 8 holders 
only of 187 being out of debt in 1875 against 105 in 1860. The 
Commission generally, who state the proportion of cultivators ¢ seri- 
ously ’ embarrassed at about one-third, do not consider debt so uni- 
versal as would appear from these figures, and perhaps Mr. Shambu- 
persad has selected the worst villages for inquiry. On the other 
hand, the collector of Ahmednagar, an experienced officer, thinks 
that more than three-fifths of the peasants of his district are hope- 
lessly indebted.‘ 

These facts are truly startling. Less than 600 peasants taken 
almost at random in a large tract of country are liable for the im- 
mense sum of 31,000/., sixteenfold their rent or assessment, and more 
than one and a half times the value of their gross annual produce. 
Moreover, it appears that during the last fifteen years, including a 
period of unexampled agricultural prosperity, and following imme- 
diately on the change of government which was to bring in a new 
and happier era for India, and on the introduction of an improved 
and scientific system of civil justice, debt has increased more than 
sevenfold, while the proportion of peasants free from debt has fallen 
from three-fifths to one-eighth. That the peasantry themselves are 
acutely sensible of a change for the worse in their circumstances is 
shown by a petition of the ryots of the Karnalla subdivision, given 
in Appendix C to the Report. They state that ‘the ryots under 
the East India Company were never oppressed as at present. The 
creditor in those times never obtained a decree for more than double 
the amount of the bond.’ 

Histories of individual debts, as narrated by the Commission, have 
a melancholy sameness. The ingebted peasant executes a bond 
bearing high interest, and burdened with onerous conditions. For a 
couple of years he is not pressed, but when the period of limitation 
is drawing near, he is told that his payments cover only what he has 


4 The Repcrt also points out that the amount of debt in 1860 was ascertained 
from the sta‘ements of the people, and cannot be entirely relied on. The general 
fact of the great increase of indehtedness since 1860 is, however, supported by the 
numerous saukars’ books examined by the Commission. 
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had in necessaries, and that the sum borrowed with interest is still 
due. He pays something, and executes a fresh bond on still more 
onerous terms for the balance with a premium for renewal. Then 
he pays all he can, yet, at the end of the next period of limitation, 
finds that the debt has increased. Perhaps the process of the exe- 
cution of fresh bonds is repeated again and again, but at last the 
saukar deems it desirable to bring a suit. Jn nine cases out of ten 
it is decided ex parte, because, the people say, it is useless to appear 
in court unless they can deny execution of the bond sued on, or 
without the aid of a pleader whom they have not means to pay. The 
creditor then partially executes the decree by sale of the cattle, 
household utensils, and other personal property of the debtor, and 
holds over him the threat of imprisonment in satisfaction of the 
balance. Even female honour is sometimes the price of forbear- 
ance, as in one case cited, in which a saukar thus compelled his 
debtor to give him his wife and daughter as mistresses. Thence- 
forward, lending the peasant on exorbitant terms the seed and cattle 
absolutely necessary for cultivation, he takes all the produce of the 
land except the barest subsistence of the nominal owner and his 
family. How conducive to good husbandry is such a state of things 
is well illustrated by an official inquiry lately made to discover the 
reasons of the refusal of the peasants to take water from a new irri 
gation work in Ahmednagar, when they stated that they got just 
enough to keep soul and body together from dry-crop cultivation, 
and as their creditors would leave them no more if they undertook 
the much harder labour of irrigated cultivation, they did not see 
what they would gain by doing so. 

But sometimes the creditor sells the land of the debtor in exe- 
cution, and usually buys it in at a price very far below its value, 
leaving the balance of the decree unsatisfied, since no peasant dares 
to bid against a powerful saukar, and it would be thought unbusiness- 
like in another saukar to do so. Then the best that can happen to 
the unfortunate yeoman is to remain as a tenant at will at an exor- 
bitant rack-rent on the land he once owned. In one case cited the 
former proprietor is paying 67 rupees rent for fields the Government 
assessment on which is 74 rupees. If the creditor does not allow 
this, the peasant flies the country, and tries to begin life again in 
some distant locality. A number of peasant families from near 
Poona were met by an official going to Holkar’s country 300 miles 
distant because ‘their lands were gone and their creditors were mer- 
ciless.’ Even there, unless he takes refuge in foreign territory, the 
arm of the law reaches the judgment debtor as soon as he has got 
together a little property, and to this cause is attributed the failure 
of attempts to repeople a fertile valley among the Khandesh moun- 
tains deserted since the Pindari wars. As soon as the-eotonists, who 
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are assisted with advances by Government, have acquired any pro- 
perty, it is seized in execution of decrees for old debts. Politically, 
it is a serious matter that the people should be forced to look to the 
independent States as their only refuge against the harshness of 
British justice. A few years ago an old peasant in the Gaekwar’s 
country, then infamously misgoverned, was complaining to a British 
officer of the oppression his village suffered from, but on being asked 
why he did not come into British territory where land would be given 
him, he replied ‘ God forbid, at least we have no civil courts!’ There 
is, however, a depth lower than penury or exile. Sometimes the 
wretched debtor executes an agreement which almost avowedly makes 
him the bond slave of his creditor. In one case cited by the Com- 
mission, a cultivator and ‘his wife, after their land and property had 
been sold, passed a bond to labour for the creditor for thirteen years, 
‘desh wa par-desh,’ at home or abroad, for food and tobacco and one 
blanket a year. 

In support of this description, a few instances out of the many 
contained in the Report of the Commission may be cited. 

An abstract of a few peasants’ accounts, taken from the books of 
the saukars themselves, gives the total of sums lent as 4,917 rupees ; 
of sums repaid as 5,918 rupees; of the balance, still due as 5,906 
rupees. It must be remembered that the people constantly assert 
that they have not received the full sum debited as lent, or have not 
been given credit for all their payments. 

The Kowray family, patels of Parnez, were of high consideration 
in the country. Twelve years ago the head of the family borrowed 
200 rupees. He repaid 336 rupees, was sued for the balance, 385 
rupees, and the family estate, about 80 acres, sold, and he now works 
as a labourer., Balaji borrowed 8 rupees, and repaid 15 rupees. 
The creditor obtained a decree for 60 rupees and sold in execution 
twelve bullocks and eighty acres of land, buying the property in 
himself. Shripati borrowed a maund of grain (worth, at famine 
prices, 4 rupees) and returned it. Was dunned for interest and 
compelled to pass a bond for 15 rupees bearing interest. Again 
dunned, paid 10 rupees in cash, and gave a fresh bond for 25 rupees. 
Then laboured for the creditor to the amount of 20 rupees, but was 
sued on the last bond and his house and garden sold in execution for 
6 rupees. Raoji fifteen years ago borrowed 60 rupees. At different 
times has given to the saukar 100 rupees in cash, grain worth 225 
rupecs, four bullocks, one horse, and has mortgaged three fields with 
possession. A decree for 60 rupees has since been obtained and is not 
yet satisfied, and the saukar holds other bonds not yet sued on. Eleven 
years ago Anandji gave a bond for 25 rupees for a balance of shop 
account, and has since had a few necessaries, but no cash. Has 
given the saukar one feld, eight bullocks, and four cows. Has 
executed successive b-nd; for 59, 100, 200, 300, 350 rupees, and is 
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now said to owe 500 rupees. Ramji went security for Luximon for 8 
rupees, the price of clothes bought by the latter, who paid 3 rupees 
and then left the village. The saukar coming down on Ramji he 
was obliged, three years ago, to execute a bond for 22 rupees. Last 
year he was sued on this and a decree passed for 56 rupees, inclusive 
of costs and interest. To avoid execution, has paid 22 rupees in cash 
and given a new bond for 45 rupees. Jan, an old widow, borrowed 
150 rupees many years ago for the wedding of a son since dead. 
Thirteen years ago for this debt she executed a mortgage bond for 
300 rupees, and gave possession of her land, about forty acres with a 
well. The saukar has had the entire produce of the land ever since, 
and will neither restore the land nor give an account. Twenty years 
ago, Andu borrowed 17 rupees in cash and a maund of grain. Has 
paid at different times in liquidation 567 rupees, and has executed 
many bonds, two of which, for 875 rupees, are now outstanding. 

The inquiries of the Commission throw much light on the causes 
of this lamentable state of things. Foremost is the entire un- 
scrupulousness of the money-lenders acting cn the necessities, igno- 
rance, and timidity of the peasants. The instrument by which the 
former is brought to bear on the latter is the civil courts. The 
reason why the courts act as so efficient an instrument for this 
purpose appears to be threefold. The procedure is such as to give 
the rich man every advantage over the poor one, the acute and un- 
scrupulous over the ignorant, and to make it practically impossible 
for a peasant to contest successfully any claim that an unprincipled 
plaintiff may bring against him. The law gives the judgment 
creditor a lien not only on the crop and personal property but on the 
implements of trade of the debtor, not only on his implements but on 
his land, not only on his land but on his person and labour; never 
relaxes its hold till he has paid the uttermost farthing of a debt 
constantly multiplying itself; and thus makes it profitable to a lender 
toadvance money on security apparently quite inadequate. Their 
training and the system they administer make the overworked 
judges themselves apt to regard law rather than justice; to look to 
returns rather than to results; to postpone to correct technical proce- 
dure the investigation of truth. 

There are doubtless other causes of debt, such as the tendency to 
borrow recklessly for religious or social ceremonies; the rigour of 
revenue law which though imposing only a moderate assessment 
requires its punctual payment in cash; the want of open markets for 
produce. But they are of secondary importance, and I have not 
space to discuss them, though I may remark that the assessment, 
moderate on an average of years, is burdensome in bad seasons when 
the land does not even yield the peasant’s wage, and that the neces- 
sity of providing it in such years is one, though not the sole, cause 
of the peasants incurring debt. It would be well if any system could 
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be devised to make the revenue demand less rigid, without reverting 
to the old evils of fluctuating imposts or of produce rents. 

To hope for a moral reformation among the money-lenders is 
vain ; in more advanced states of society the gquocunque modo rem 
is the creed of the usurer. To enlighten the borrowing classes is less 
hopeless, and education is really making some progress among the 
rising generation, but so much slower than that of their ruin that it 
will but serve to make them more acutely sensible of their fate. We 
can then but blunt the weapons of the saukar and remove the interest 
he now has in the embarrassments of his customers. If it can be made 
to his advantage that they shall be prosperous and deal with him on 
equal terms, instead of being paupers at his mercy, the problem will 
be solved. 

The Commission touch but lightly on the question of the way in 
which the judicial body perform their duties, and it becomes me to 
follow their example. It may however be permitted to observe that 
the great benefits of the reform of the administration of civil justice 
effected in 1859 were accompanied by some disadvantages. That 
ehange firmly established the theory of the supremacy of law, of all 
lessons the strangest and the most valuable to an Oriental people ; it 
substituted a regular and settled system of judicial administration 
for a lax one; it gave India the theory and principles of scientific 
jurisprudence in place of empirical practice ; it raised the tone, the 
knowledge, and the integrity of the native bench. But perhaps it 
tended in some degree to substitute theoretical knowledge for prac- 
tical experience ; to foster the lawyer’s taste for technicality, the 
notion of law as an end rather than as a mere means of securing 
justice ; in fine, to work the judicial system mechanically rather than 
intelligently. The barrister judges of the High Court have of course 
little acquaintance with the people and their language; and that 
court itself, while properly resenting interference of the executive 
government with judicial administration, refuses, on the plea that its 
functions are not political, to undertake any responsibility for the 
working of the law and results of legislation. Consequently, it is no 
one’s business to bring to light such a state of things as the inquiries 
of a special commission have now revealed. The proper remedy for 
this is perhaps to confer on the High Court generally, or on the Chief 
Justice, the functions of a Minister of Justice. The administrative 
experience of the old district judges gave them, poor lawyers though 
they were, a fair knowledge of the state of the people and of the 
country ; the new ones sit perpetually in their courts hearing appeals, 
and learn little of the results of the system they supervise :— 


Half ignorant, they turn an easy wheel 
That sets sharp racks to work to pinch and peel. 


The native subordinate judge, in whose hands is vested almost all 
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original civil jurisdiction, comes to the bench from the university, 
where he has learnt English so well as to have half forgotten his own 
language ; he rejoices in ex parte decisions, for they enable him to 
show a clean file; in a contested case he looks for what he calls a 
‘law point’ on which he may deliver a showy judgment; he is, to 
his honour be it said, far above taking the gratification which his 
predecessor would not have refused, but he will complacently give a 
decree which will ruin a family for a five-pound debt, and will con- 
gratulate himself on the regularity of his procedure. The Commission 
inquired of the district judges, among other queries, how far the law 
admits of a judge going into the merits of a claim on a bond the 
execution of which is admitted, but the justice of the claim denied 
on the ground of fraud. Two judges reply, in effect, that the sub- 
judges have not the time, if they have the inclination, to investigate 
such cases properly, and to weigh the evidence. If this view be 
correct, it is plain, the nature of claims being commonly such as has 
been described, that the judicial system is a gigantic and costly 
conirivance for doing injustice. It appears to me that the district 
judges, instead of being tied down to their own courts hearing 
appeals (which, because of the advantage they give the rich man, 
should be as far as possible discouraged), should visit frequently the 
subordinate courts, should hear not appeals but complaints, should 
personally ascertain the general effects of the administration of the 
law, and should impress on the sub-judges that their business is to 
ascertain truth and to do substantial justice. 

The Commission point out with truth that the courts are intended to 
be ‘ distinctly courts of equity and good conscience as well as of law,’ 
and that ‘ the laws of India are as little open to the charge of techni- 
cality as can possibly be.’ But they also show that in India, as in all 
civilised countries, the law presumes equality between the parties to a 
suit, whereas the contest between the peasant and the money-lender is 
as unequal as one between a child and a giant. Herein lies, I think, 
the mot Wénigme. For the end of ail legal procedure is, on the 
whole, to secure that justice shall be done, and it is enough to con- 
demn any system of procedure that under certain circumstances it 
fails to effect this end, however successful it may have proved under 
other circumstances. In Great Britain the presumption that each 
party can equally protect his own interests and set before the court 
his own case, is as a general rule a just one, for each party can equally 
obtain skilful and trustworthy professional assistance. Comparatively 
simple as Indian procedure is, the ordinary peasant is no more 
capable of understanding it, or of pleading his own cause in accordance 
with it, than of finding the longitude. The native bar practising in 
the original courts is, to put it mildly, far inferior in ability and 
integrity to the lowest class of English country attorneys, but inde- 
pendently of this, no Vakil would ever dream of undertaking a 
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peasant’s cause without money down, and if the defendant had a 
rupee left he would not be in court. But if by chancezthe debtor 
does resolve to defend his case, he has to travel many miles to appear, 
and the plaintiff, whose object it is to show all his debtors how little 
they gain by opposing him in court, takes care on one pretext or 
another to obtain constant adjournments of the hearing and to wear 
out the defendant’s time, patience,and money. These considerations 
fully explain the immense proportion (nearly 90 per cent. of the 
cases that come to a hearing) of money suits decided ex parte or on 
confession. The returns show more clearly than any argument 
what chance a debtor has in court. We have seen what is the general 
nature of the money-lenders’ claims, and how often= there must be a 
good defence. Yet of original suits for money only about 1 per cent. 
are finally decided in favour of the debtor; that is, his chance of 
being successful in a defence is only one in a hundred. 

The people themselves say that what they want is to be tried as 
a criminal is tried by a magistrate. How much justice there is in 
this demand a little consideration will show. The man accused, say, 
of petty theft runs the risk of a couple of months’ imprisonment only, 
yet he does not incur this penalty without being confronted with his 
accuser and allowed to tell his own story and to question hostile 
witnesses; and then the onus of proving the charge rests on the 
prosecution. The civil debtor runs the tremendous risk of long 
imprisonment, of losing all his property and his ancestral land, of 
being reduced to virtual slavery, yet this heavy sentence is generally 
passed upon him without inquiry in his absence, and if he is present 
the burden of disproving the allegations the establishment of which 
involves it is in effect thrown on him. 

The recommendation of the Commission, to substitute for the 
present organisation of the subordinate courts one more resembling 
that of English county courts, would probably to a great extent 
remedy this evil. The sub-judge would go on circuit and hold his 
court periodically in the chief village of small circles of villages, for 
the trial of all suits against residents within the circle; heads of 
villages should be responsible for the attendance of defendants; the 
procedure should be as simple as possible, and the defendant should 
be required to give his own version of the claim against him. Such 
a system would clear the atmosphere of the courts, now thick with 
fraud and perjury; defendants would speak freely and truly in the 
presence of their neighbours acquainted with the facts ; and the latter 
would willingly give testimony instead of dreading being obliged to 
do so almost as much as being sued themselves, 

By the Hinda law, known as that of ‘Dam dupat,’ generally in 
force before the introduction of British rule, the utmost that could 
legally be recovered on account of a money debt was double its original 
amount. The Bombay Regulation Act of 1827 made simple interest 
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at 12 per cent. per annum only recoverable by civil suit. In 1859 all 
usury laws were abolished. The Commission cite the reasons commonly 
urged against attempts to limit the rate of interest by law, and argue 
that the heavy rates charged by money-lenders—commonly 37} per 
cent. per annum, and often more—are not really usurious consider- 
ing the security, and that if they were, the trade of the saukar 
would be inordinately profitable, which it cannot be or competition 
would be attracted and would lower the profits. This argument 
appears to me fallacious. The whole evidence collected shows that 
though the money-lender nominally loses a great part of what he 
claims, he never expects to recover it all, and does recover very much 
more than he originally advanced. If it is true that saukars do not 
generally make large fortunes—and many do—that is fully accounted 
for by the numbers among whom the spoil is shared. The great 
increase in their number of late years (partly by immigration from 
distant foreign territory) noticed by the Commission, shows that the 
profits of the trade are attractive, and combination has notoriously 
as great force in India to keep up rates as competition to lower them. 
It would be well to revert to the old rough native rule, well under- 
stood and universally considered just by the people, and to require 
the judge to certify that more than double the amount of the original 
debt, deducting payments, is not decreed. This would of course 
involve a summary inquiry into the history of the debt. 

Prior to 1859, the limitation for a money debt was twelve years, 
and the general practice was that a debtor was not obliged to renew 
a bond till the end of that period. As the courts would not decree 
more than simple interest at 12 per cent. per annum, nor more than 
double the original debt, a creditor who had originally lent 100 
rupees and had omitted to recover interest, could obtain a decree, at 
the end of twelve years, for 200 rupees only. The period of limita- 
tion is now three years, and about every two years the debtor has to 
execute a fresh bond inclusive of outstanding interest, which of 
course amounts to charging compound interest. Hence, if the 
original bond bore interest at 25 per cent., and was renewed on the 
same terms, the debtor at the end of twelve years would be liable for 
1,139 rupees. Mr. Shambupersad considers the three years’ limitation 
a chief cause of indebtedness, and in support of his view gives the 
result of an examination of the transactions of several money-lenders 
with a number of peasants. These accounts show that before 1859 
the peasants borrowed 260/., the interest on which amounted to 1461. ; 
346l. were repaid, and the balance due in 1859 was only 601. Since 
1859, the sums borrowed amount to 293/., the interest to 442/., the 
repayments to 278l/., but the balance still due to 4571. The Com- 
mission generally, however, admitting that the alteration has caused 
hardship, point out that the original argument jier~favour of the~ 
shorter period—that it compels a settlement of gécoutits at least once 
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in three years—still holds good, and consider that other remedial 
measures would render a return to the old period unnecessary. 

Some effectual protection is required against the downright 
frauds from which the peasants constantly suffer. Actual forging of 
bonds (sometimes in the name of a man who has had no transactions 
whatever with the saukar), or the entry in the bond of a sum larger 
than was agreed to by the illiterate debtor,’ are not uncommon. The 
peasant frequently does not receive the whole, sometimes none, of the 
sum he has agreed to borrow, and for which he has passed a bond, 
The saukar constantly does not give credit for payments, especially in 
produce. In one case the books of the saukar of a substantial peasant 
were examined to prove payment of an item of assessment embezzled by 
the village accountant. Although in an account extending over several 
years, hundreds of items for necessaries, cash received, and the like were 
debited, one item only was credited, a rupee paid to open the account, 
though the saukar acknowledged that he had received nearly the whole 
crop of his customer every year, and that the balance was considerably 
in favour of the latter. ‘ The creditors as a rule,’ says a native judge, 
‘hardly ever pass receipts for money received in liquidation of debt, 
Hence in case of a writ the onus of proof lies on the defendant, who, 
being unable through ignorance or other reasons to prove the con- 
tention, is often obliged to pay again.’ If credit for payments is 
given, interest on them is hardly ever credited, though the full 
interest on the original debt is debited. Payments in produce are 
generally credited much below the market price. The Commission 
recommend an extension of the system of registration and the 
establishment of notaries public: other measures to check such frauds 
might be suggested. It should be the law that all payments should 
be noted on the back of the bond; that the debtor should receive a 
pass-book corresponding to his account in the saukar’s books; and 
that any proved omission to credit a payment or interest on it 
should operate as a discharge of the debt. The village accountant 
also should be required to explain his account to a peasant when 
requested to do so, and empowered to call for the saukar’s account if 
necessary for the purpose. 

The most important question, in their own opinion, dealt with by 
the Commission is that of the powers of realising debt with which 
the law invests the creditor. These powers they consider to be 
excessive, and to be grossly abused. Under native rule ‘the creditor 
received little or no assistance from the State in recovering debts, but 
had great license in private methods of compulsion.’ This compulsion 
was moral rather than physical. The creditor was indeed allowed, if he 
could, to confine his debtor or to compel him to labour for him, but was 
not aided in this. The usual methods of compulsion were dunning, 


* In very few villages can any one read except the saukar, the accountant, and 
perhaps the schoolmaster and a few of his pupils. 
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‘Tagada,’ carried by creditors and patiently endured by Cebtors to an 
amazing extent; ‘Mohasli,’ the sending a man to wait till he received 
the money, whose subsistence the debtor was bound by custom to 
provide; ‘dharna,’ the fasting before the debtor’s door, when all 
within the house were in honour obliged to fast also; and even 
‘Traga,’ the suicide of the creditor making the debtor guilty of his 
blood. It is evident that such methods did not press with great 
severity on the debtor, if only because they were equally incon- 
venient to the creditor. A native government would never have 
dreamt of permitting the seizure in execution of property, cattle, 
implements or the like, the loss of which would make the peasant 
less able to pay his assessment. As regards land, it is doubtful how 
far the strict theory of Hindi law permitted the sale of ancestral 
landed property to satisfy debt; the nature of the debt, whether 
family in the sense that the land was family property, perhaps in 
each case guided the decision of this question. In the Deccan at 
least the sale of land in liquidation of debt was very uncommon ; the 
mass of the peasants were mere tenants of Government land, and an 
incident of the ‘Miras’ proprietary tenure was that the owner could 
at any time reclaim it, so that a sale was really a mortgage with 
possession. The Elphinstone Code of 1827 prohibited private action 
of the creditor and substituted for it regular civil courts. It gave 
the debtor, however, considerable protection; as we have seen, it 
limited the recoverable rate of interest, and all implements or cattle 
necessary to enable the debtor to earn his living or to cultivate his 
land were exempted from attachment. Land was little liable to 
attachment, for prior to the settlement it had little or no saleable 
value. On the present law, the Commission make the following 
observations :— 
In order to recover debt, it is obvious that resort can only be had to the pro- 
perty, present and future, of the debtor, and to the labour of the debtor and his 
family. A law which allows unlimited resort to all these means of recovery gives 
the greatest help to the creditor that it is physically possible to give. The present 
law of India appears to be the only modern law which allows such unlimited re- 
sort, and under it the debtor and his family are liable in person and property to an 
extent which is practically unlimited... . < Although slavery is not directly men- 
tioned in the code, it is indirectly declared by giving the creditor practically un- 
limited power to imprison . . . for this power clearly gives the creditor power 
to compel the debtor to do whatever would be less grievous to him than imprison- 
ment would be, and undoubtedly most debtors prefer working to being sent to a 
distant gaol, From the evidence collected, it is established that the power to im- 
prison is exercised for this purpose (slavery). . . . With reference to the extent to 
which property is liable, the law distinctly gives unlimited power to sell. The 
very clothes on the back of the debtor may be sold. There is no reservation 
of the simplest necessaries either for himself or for his wife and family. Further, 
the law allows the creditor not only to strip his debtor bare at the time by selling 
all he possesses, but this may be done again and again as soon as the debtor manages 
to scrape together a few annas’ worth of property. The creditor has more than all 
the protection usually accorded by civilised codes; the agricultural debtor has not 
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even the most ordinary and universal, a law of insolvency. . . . When we compare 
the law of India with that of other countries, we find that not one is so oppressive 
in this respect, not even the law of Moses, which allowed the debtor a discharge 


after serving seven years, 


The tremendous powers thus given are, the Commission show, 
grossly abused. As there is no limit to the currency of a decree, the 
creditor often does not take out execution, but keeps it hanging over 
the debtor’s head, and thus extorts money or labour for even ten or 
twelve years, and then executes it in full. For by law, all payments 
under a decree must be made into court. ‘ A debtor,’ says a native 
judge, ‘lately burst into court and most bitterly cried out that he 
had satisfied the decree twice, and this was the third time he would 
have to pay.’ In such a case the debtor is told that he ought not to 
have paid out of court, that he must pay again, and his remedy is a 
suit against the creditor, which is of course tantamount to a refusal 
of justice altogether. 

The remedies proposed by the Commission are, abolition of 
imprisonment for debt; the exemption of necessaries, inclusive of 
agricultural cattle and implements, from sale in execution ; provisions 
protecting the judgment debtor from a wrong use of a decree and 
making the decree ‘finis litis;’ the limitation of decrees; and an 
insolvency law. An objection is sometimes urged against the last 
proposal that it demoralises debtors: can they be more demoralised 
than under the present system, when, as has been officially reported, 
the only peasants tolerably prosperous are those who are sufficiently 
cunning and instructed to combat the saukar with his own weapons, 
fraud, perjury, and forgery ? 

One question of immense importance is not dealt with in these 
proposals, whether land should remain liable to sale in liquidation of 
debt, or indeed should be alienable at all, a subject on which great 
difference of opinion exists. There is no doubt that a wholesale 
transfer of land from the agricultural to the money-dealing classes 
has commenced, and no greater political danger can be conceived 
than for the landowners of India, from the noble to the yeoman, to 
lose the lands they so passionately love, and to be thrown on the 
world with no resource but bodily labour, feeling that this fate has 
been brought on them by fraud and injustice, exercised through the 
medium of alien law and foreign courts. 

To illustrate this subject is the aim of Justice West's pamphlet. 
Tracing the history of landed property in India from the earliest 
times, he shows that institutions rooted in the deepest social and 
religious feelings of the people are being torn up by what they uni- 
versally consider the unjust operation of British jurisprudence, and 
with no corresponding social or economical benefits. 


The landowners (he says) ‘ are rapidly losing their paternal acres without losing 
their attachment to them, without having acquired other means of gaining a subsis- 
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tence: without the notion drawn from the far fountains of their faith of the iniquity 
inyolved in severing a man from his household gods being replaced by the latest 
teachings of political philosophy. It would have been well if the principles of self- 
reliance and unqualified responsibility could have been instilled by some process 
Jess fatal. . . . In all nations growing up in a course of spontaneous development a 
change in institutions follows regularly on a change in the dominant ideas of the 
people. If we overlook this rule we may find that we have in truth been sowing 
the seeds of political disaster and of a dissolution of society. . . . The yeomen, dis- 
appearing or sinking into indigence and despair, are replaced, as the Roman free- 
holders were, by a class of mere cultivators living from hand to mouth. Above 
these come the new class of capitalists; men possessed by no ennobling ideas of 
public duty, cowards by caste and by confession, citizens in no sense beyond that 
of benefiting society by selfish accumulation. A country with such a class of land- 
lords must soon afford a caricature that would startle the advocates of economics 
and self-adjustment as the sole or chief basis of polity. . . . If, under British rule, 
true self-adjustment were possible, the strong would soon take back by force what 


the weak had won by astuteness. 


And, showing that ‘no question could fairly be raised according to 
Hindi law and precedent as to the right of the State for the good of 
the community to step in and prevent any alienation which would 
seem injurious,’ Mr. West proceeds to argue in favour of ‘a definite 
limitation of the power to alienate land.’ 

Similar views are expressed by other officials. It is argued that 
free transfer of land, however beneficial in England, is mischievous 
in India, because the landowner has no trade or profession to fall 
back on, and if he loses his land falls into abject poverty, and probably 
becomes politically dangerous, while the capitalist who succeeds him 
is utterly unfitted to perform any of the duties of a landlord; and 
that the practical effect of the gift of absolute proprietary rights to the 
peasantry is the conversion of a customary tenant into a preedial serf, 
the substitution of a rack rent paid to a useless class of landlords for a 
moderate rent received by the State. Other officials hold that sooner 
or later the land must pass out of the hands of indigent cultivators and 
become the property of the moneyed classes, and, however they may 
regret this, would not attempt to interfere with the operation of what 
they consider a natural law. The Commission apparently incline to this 
view, and content themselves with suggesting certain alterations in 
procedure in order to secure that land when sold in execution shall fetch 
an adequate price. That some such precautions are urgently needed 
is notorious. In one case a saukar took advantage of the temporary 
absence of a perfectly solvent peasant to obtain on the plea of his 
having absconded an ex parte decree with immediate execution on a 
bond for 500 rupees borrowed to provide the land with the means of 
irrigation ; sold the estate worth 6,000 rupees, and bought it in himself 
for 13 rupee! It appears to me, however, that the facts cited by the 
Commission to show the difficulty, owing to Hindi family arrangements, 
of giving a title for land sold in execution and the consequent diffi- 
culty of obtaining an adequate price, go far to show that land ought 
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not to be sold in execution at all. The whole subject is one of. vast 
importance and far too long to be discussed here. But unless means 
can be devised to check the economical revolution now going on, I 
fear that those are right who hold that its result will sooner or later 
be a social convulsion which will shake the Indian Empire to its 
foundations. 

I must, in conclusion, briefly notice two sets of objections to the 
remedies, certainly somewhat drastic ones, here discussed, or indeed 
to any measures having a similar object. It is said that contracts 
must be enforced; that no one compels the peasants to borrow, 
and that if they do so, they must take the consequences of their 
own folly and ignorance of business and of the law. But the con- 
tracts referred to are not contracts at all in the sense of the word 
which would give the argument force, made between equal parties 
with free will and full knowledge. It is not strictly true that no 
one forces the peasants to borrow; Government does so, by demand- 
ing punctual payment of a cash assessment. But no one does force 
the saukar to lend, yet, as we have seen, the law gives him every 
protection, and gives his debtor none at all. The argument re- 
sembles the putting up a saw-mill in an infant school and then 
saying, ‘ Poor little creatures, how sad that they should be so deplorably 
ignorant of the properties of machinery !’ 

Of a more plausible assumption traces are to be found in the 
Report of the Commission, that it is not desirable, in the interests of 
the peasantry themselves, to do anything which will diminish their 
power of borrowing by lessening the security they can offer. I think 
this assumption an erroneous one, and believe that the only way in 
which the state of indebtedness described can be effectively checked, 
is by making it no longer worth the while of the saukar to lend to 
the extent, in the manner, and on the security he now lends. It is 
true that agriculturists everywhere must borrow occasionally. The 
proper occasions of borrowing are to provide necessaries or rent 
during periods of temporary difficulty, or to purchase cattle imple- 
ments and the like. Such loans, to a reasonable amount, would be 
amply covered by the security of the future crops and of the personal 
property of the borrower, and it is the business of the lender to 
ascertain that the security offered be sufficient. For such ample 
capital would, I am convinced, be forthcoming. That much surplus 
capital would be withdrawn from the money-lender’s trade is doubt- 
less true, and that it should seek other employment would be of the 
greatest advantage to the country. No state of things can be worse 
than that in which there is but one industry, agriculture, and one 
employment for capital, usury. 

All the legislation and administrative measures to which, if these 
conclusions are not ill-founded, so much evil is due, were dictated, it 
must be remembered, by the highest motives and supported by the 
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strongest @ prior arguments. It was reasonable to suppose that 
measures vesting in the peasantry the absolute property of the lands 
they held, giving land a saleable value, and making it transferable 
without trouble or expense, would improve cultivation and benefit the 
agricultural classes. It was difficult to foresee that to give an in- 
debted class for the first time property which formed a tangible 
security, would end in their losing that property and becoming more 
hopelessly involved. It seemed obvious that a scientific civil pro- 
cedure enabling debts to be recovered promptly and certainly would, in 
the long run, be beneficial to borrowers as well as to lenders. The very 
harshness of the law to insolvent debtors might well have been ex- 
pected to check the practice of reckless borrowing. A short period 
of limitation, compelling frequent settlement of accounts, appeared 
more advantageous to debtors than a system under which they might 
go on getting more and more involved without knowing where they 
were. And laws against usury have been abandoned as worse than 
useless by the modern legislation of civilised nations. Such argu- 
ments as these will doubtless be urged again. It is sufficient to 
reply that after a full and fair trial they have, from exceptional cir- 
cumstances, been proved by actual and bitter experience fallacious in 
India. 

It is to be hoped that the Report of the Deccan Commission will 
receive the most serious consideration of the Indian Legislature 
before a revised Code of Civil Procedure becomes law. It is not 
too much to say that British honour, and the character, if not 
the stability, of our Empire in India are at stake. We justly 
reprobate Ottoman misgovernment, and pity the unhappy peasantry 
of the Turkish provinces, It is a serious reflection that almost 
equal misery is being inflicted over a far wider area, under the 
best-meaning of Governments, and through the most scientific of 
systems. 


W. G. Pepper. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE LAW BY 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 


THe object of this paper is to bring before the public, and more par- 
ticularly before both branches of the legal profession, a scheme for 
the systematic improvement of the law by private enterprise. In 
the course of the last half-century immense improvements have been 
made in the substance of the law. These very improvements have, 
however, made its form worse and less intelligible than it used to be 
before they were effected, whilst they have greatly increased its bulk. 
The great object still to be effected is the improvement of the form 
of the law by its condensation and rearrangement. This is essen- 
tially a literary problem, though it is not usually regarded in that 
light ; but, till it is so regarded, and till systematic and organised 
efforts are made for its solution as such, I do not believe that codi- 
fication, except on some isolated subjects, will be possible; and 
I doubt whether an attempt to codify other parts of the law would be 
of much real use. I willattempt to explain the ground of these views. 

The law of England is at present contained in a library of con- 
siderable dimensions. The Statutes at Large consist of between fifty 
and sixty large quarto volumes. The reported cases fill many 
hundred volumes—how many hundred I do not profess to know, 
but the Council of Law Reporting has published ninety-four such 
volumes since the year 1865, and the Reports begin in the reign of 
Edward the First. ‘The name of the writers of handbooks, text-books, 
digests, and the like, is Legion, and the bulk of the statutes and cases 
is so enormously great, and the rapidity with which matter accumu- 
lates is so overwhelming, that it is practically impossible for any one, 
however diligent and learned, to trust to his own acquaintance with 
the original sources of law upon any one department of the subject. 
As if this were not enough, vast masses of law, which in former days 
were either non-existent or of comparatively small extent and import- 
ance, have now assumed importance or increased in bulk. The study 
of Roman law has revived during the last twenty-five years, and this 
has made it necessary or desirable for English lawyers to take far 
more notice than was formerly requisite not only of the Institutes, 
the Digest, and the Code, but of the works of French and German 
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commentators upon them. American law reports, which reproduce 
with curious fidelity all the peculiarities of our own system of re- 
porting, are almost innumerable, and—as well as the works of Ameri- 
can authors like Kent and Story—are frequently quoted in our courts. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, again, is a focus to 
which appeals converge from an Empire to which that of Rome was 
narrow and uniform. The following cases, recently decided by the 
court set this in a strong light:—1. A group of cases on the law of 
Victoria as to the principles on which land is to be distributed by the 
Government amongst persons desirous of occupying it. One of these 
involved the question whether the doctrines of Coke and Plowden 
about royal mines were applicable to Australian gold-diggings. 2. A 
case on the question how far a Chinese resident at: Singapore is re- 
strained by English Acts of Parliament from establishing a foundation 
for the purpose of feeding his ancestors’ ghosts; and on the further 
question whether anything corresponding to what we understand by 
marriage and legitimacy ever occurred to his mind. 3. Various cases 
on strange distinctions between the self-acquired and the ancestral 
property of a Hindoo. 4. A case involving the problem whether, by 
the Roman-Dutch law in force at the Cape of Good Hope, a minister 
of a Lutheran congregation is bound to believe in the devil. 5. A 
case throwing some light on the question whether an Englishman 
who denies the existence of the devil can force his parish clergy- 
man to give him the sacrament notwithstanding. 6. A case es- 
tablishing the right of a French Canadian to be buried in conse- 
crated ground, although he died in a state of ipso facto excommuni- 
cation. There is no system of law, no race of men, no creed, no 
order of ideas, which has not from time to time to be considered 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Highly civilised 
clergymen denounce their judgments on vestments in language which 
would have caused Archbishop Laud to have his scissors sharpened 
and his branding-irons heated. The artless natives of one of the 
wilder districts of Eastern Bengal lately took the more conciliatory 
course of carrying off an old idiot to the top of a hill and offering 
him up as a burnt sacrifice to the gods who preside over their Lord- 
ships’ deliberations. In short, the mass and the variety of legal 
matter of various kinds with which English lawyers may be called 
upon to deal is probably unexampled in the history of the civilised: 
world. All the great relations of human life, all the great institu- 
tions, political and ecclesiastical, which we have established, come in 
one way or another under the consideration of English lawyers. If 
the various principles of law by which these questions are decided 
were sought out and set in order, if they were expressed in simple 
natural language and so arranged as to show their mutual connec- 
tion and relation to each other and to human affairs generally, it 
would be seen that they are at least as important and as interesting 
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as the questions which are decided by them. As matters actually 
stand, however, law is to Englishmen in general a sealed book, the 
knowledge of which is as much confined toa very small group of 
experts as the knowledge of astronomy or anatomy. This is all the 
more remarkable because no nation in the world treats legal decisions 
with so much respect, or takes so much interest either in legislation 
or in the administration of justice. Parliaments and courts of 
justice are the objects of universal interest ; but the laws which 
parliaments make, and by which courts of justice are guided, are 
by common consent regarded as unintelligible to every one who does 
not devote a lifetime to their study. 

I have long believed that the law might by proper means be re- 
lieved of this extreme obscurity and intricacy, and might be displayed 
in its true light as a subject of study of the deepest possible interest, 
not only to every one who lives under it because he does live under it, 
but to every one who takes an interest in politics or in ethics, or in 
the application of logic and metaphysics to those subjects. In short, 
I think that nothing but the rearrangement and condensation of the 
vast masses of matter contained in our law libraries is required in 
order to add to human knowledge what would be practically a new 
department of the highest and most permanent interest. Law holds 
in suspension both the logic and the ethics which are in fact recog- 
nised by men of business and men of the world as the standards by 
which the practice of common life ought to be regulated, and by 
which men ought to form their opinions in all their most important 
temporal affairs. It would be a far greater service to mankind than 
many people would suppose to have these standards clearly defined 
and brought within the reach of every one who cared to study them. 

I have on various occasions insisted on this as a theory, and I 
have tried to produce two definite illustrations of what I assert by 
publishing a Digest of the Law of Evidence! and a Digest of the 
Criminal Law.? I must refer to those works as illustrations both of 
my assertion that law is a matter of deep interest, and of my assertion 
that it is possible to put important branches of it into a form at 
once full, correct, and readily intelligible to any one who cares for 
the subject enough to read attentively a work of very moderate 
length. In the Introduction to each of these works, but more espe- 
cially in the Introduction to my Digest of the Criminal Law, there 
will be found an account of the means by which the law may be 
thrown into the shape in question. I have no doubt that every part 
of the law might be exhibited in that form, and it is equally clear to 
meé that, if this were effected, it would not only be an immense con- 
venience in itself to every one who is in any way concerned with the 
administration of justice, but it would enable Parliament to legislate 


1 A Digest of the Law of Evidence. Third edition. Macmillan, 1877. 
2 A Digest of the Criminal Law (Crimes and Punishments). Macmillan, 1877. 
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on legal subjects with its eyes open, and with an infinitely clearer 
perception of the nature and probable results of its legislation than it 
is now possible to obtain. These books, in fact, were written mainly 
as specimens intended to show that it would be possible and useful 
to form a general digest of the law, and so to ascertain distinctly 
and authentically what it actually is at a given moment. Such a 
step I believe to be an essential preliminary to the codification of the 
law—that is to say, towards recasting it in a form regarded as satis- 
factory, and intended to be permanent. 

The formation of a complete digest of the law is a work present- 
ing several special difficulties, apart from its great extent and the 
immense labour which it would involve. It is a work of which it 
may be said that it can neither be done by one man nor by many 
men. If it is to be of permanent value, it ought to be the work both 
of one and of many. A digest of the law ought to be planned in 
the first instance by one person. The plan should be settled by a 
small body of men possessed of the highest possible qualifications 
for such an undertaking, and it should be executed in parts by a 
considerable number of persons specially acquainted with particular 
subjects, but working with reference to the general plan. I believe 
that if such an undertaking were seriously taken in hand, and were 
vigorously pressed on, the law of England might be, so to speak, 
transfigured in fifteen or twenty years, and made at once short, full, 
systematic, and intelligible. No one, who has not actually tried the 
experiment of condensing it, can imagine the degree of condensation 
of which every one of its constituent elements admits. The Statute 
Book, for instance, consists of from fifty to sixty large quarto volumes. 
By the simple process of repealing expressly all the obsolete matter, 
and publishing an edition omitting what is so repealed, forty-two of 
those volumes have been reduced to twelve much smaller volumes, 
forming the work known as The Statutes Revised. The publication 
of that work has been an immense benefit to the profession and to 
the public; but I have little doubt that if the revised statutes were 
redrawn so as to give their effect instead of their actual words, in 
the way in which I have redrawn the particular statutes which relate 
to the subjects of crime and evidence, these twelve volumes might 
be reduced to four or less. About three years ago I prepared for the 
India Office a bill consolidating the statute law relating to India. 
It gave in one act of 168 sections intelligibly arranged the net 
result, of forty-three statutes passed between 1770 and 1874, explain- 
ing, amending, and qualifying each other till they are hardly intelli- 
gible, and filling the greater part of a quarto volume of 700 or 800 
pages. This bill is one of the large number of omnibuses (to adopt a 
well-known metaphor) which never managed to get through Temple 
Bar. Indeed the prospect of passing it appeared so remote that it was 
never even taken out of the stable. ; 

P2 
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To a person who is not a lawyer it may appear incredible that 
our law should be so compressible. I will give a single small illus- 
tration of the way in which our legislating is done in order to explain 
it. One small bit of the law of England may be thus expressed :— 
‘ Whoever commits high treason must be hanged by the neck until he 
is dead, provided that if the offender is a man, the Queen may direct 
by a warrant under her sign manual, countersigned by a Secretary of 
State, that the offender shall not be hanged, but that his head shall? 
be severed from his body whilst alive. It is not quite certain whether 
a similar direction may be given if the offender is a woman, but it 
is probable that it may.’ 

This simple but singular state of the law is at present expressed 
in the following manner :— 

1, By the common law the punishment of high treason was 
hanging, drawing, and quartering alive for a man, and burning for 
a woman. 

2. By 30 Geo. ILI. c. 48, s. 1, it was enacted that women should 
no longer be burnt for treason, but hanged instead. 

3. By 54 Geo. III. c. 146, it was enacted that men should no 
longer be hanged, drawn, and quartered alive, but should first be 
hanged till they were dead, and then quartered, and it was provided 
that the King might substitute beheading for hanging by a warrant 
countersigned by a Secretary of State. This statute says nothing 
about women. 

4. By 33 & 34 Vic. c. 23, s. 31, so much of the 54 Geo. III. 
ce. 146, as required persons to be drawn to the place of execution, 
or their bodies to be quartered after execution, was repealed. 

5. Before these statutes it was doubtful whether the substitution 
of beheading for hanging was lawful in any case, and especially in 
the case of women, because beheading formed no part of the sentence 
on awoman. This doubt is strengthened by the statute 30 Geo. 
iII. c. 48, s. i, because it expressly declares that women shall be 
hanged. But it is doubtful whether this was or was not meant to 
take away the royal right to direct beheading, if such a right ever 
existed. 

Thus, in order to arrive at the simple proposition that the punish- 
ment for treason is death by hanging, it is necessary to compare a 
common law rule, part of which is uncertain, with three Acts of 
Parliament passed respectively in 1790, 1814, and 1870, all of which 
have to be printed at length in their chronological order in the 
Revised Statutes. 

If this were an isolated instance of the way in which the Statute 
Book might be compressed, it would be unfair to refer to it; but any 
one who is acquainted with the subject would admit that it isa 
highly characteristic illustration of the way in which Acts of Parlia- 
ment are passed. 
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The reports of cases admit of even more condensation than the 
statutes. They form, as I have said, a considerable library, but large 
numbers of them have been overruled, a still larger number relate to 
statutes which have been repealed, and to doctrines which have been 
either abolished by statute or become obsolete, and a very large num- 
ber ought never to have been reported at all, as they carry the law 
no further, but depend entirely on matteis of fact or on the construction 
of documents. Others again fit into each other, and establish collect- 
ively a short rule easily understood, which supersedes the necessity 
for referring to the particular cases by which it was established, just 
as an arch supersedes the scaffolding by the help of which it was 
constructed, and produces an effect altogether different from that of 
the individual stones of which it was composed. Any one who wishes 
to see specific illustrations of these assertions will find numbers of 
them in the Digests to which I have referred. The definition of 
murder and manslaughter given in Article 223 of my Digest of the 
Criminal Law gives the result of many hundreds of authorities, as 
I have shown in detail in Note XIV. in the appendix to that work. 
The rules as to giving evidence to interpret written documents, 
and as to the exclusion of evidence to vary a written contract, 
which will be found in Articles 90 and 91 of my Digest of the 
Law of Evidence, represent the effect of nearly as large a number of 
decisions. 

These, and some other circumstances which I cannot here enume- 
rate, make it possible for mere private writers without any aid from 
the Legislature, by a simple exercise of the power of arrangement, 
care, and diligence, to compress the law into a moderate compass, 
and to bring out and display the unity and system which really be- 
long to it. Such an operation would of itself constitute a most 
important reform in the law, and would facilitate legislation for the 
same purpose to an incalculable extent. It is not easy to illustrate 
this last proposition in such a manner as to make it intelligible to 
an unprofessional reader, but I will try to do so. 

Every one is aware that the law relating to landed property is the 
standing disgrace of English law. After many attempts to simplify it, 
it remains as complicated as ever; and numerous efforts to simplify 
titles by the establishment of systems of registration, by providing 
short statutory forms of conveyance (which are, I believe, never used), 
and by other devices, have utterly failed to produce the sort of effect 
which was desired. The reason of this is that the law relating to 
land is irrational initself. It consists almost entirely of legal fictions 
invented for the sake of accommodating the rude institutions of 
feudalism to gradual changes in the state of society, and the result 
is that the law is practically much more obscure than it would be if 
it were written in a foreign language, inasmuch as it is expressed in 
words which, though English, are employed in such technical senses 
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that any one but an expert would be misled by them.* The only 
reform of the law relating to land which would be really satisfactory 
must be preceded by an adequate translation of the existing law into 
plain English free from fictions. At present, the law of real pro- 
perty is based upon such propositions as these: ‘ All lands are holden;’ 
no one owns land, but only estates in land of various magnitudes, 
‘ The fee simple or inheritance of lands is generally vested and resides 
in some person or other, though divers inferior estates may be carved 
out of it.’ ‘Sometimes the fee may be in abeyance, there being no 
person 7 esse in whom it can rest and abide, though the law con- 
siders it as always potentially existing.’ ‘The effect of the Statute 
of Uses is to convey the legal estate to the person to whose use 
land is granted through the person to whom the grant is made as 
through a conduit-pipe.’ 

These are all figurative ways of saying that if a man wishes to 
secure the transmission of his property after his death in the way in 
which he has by law power during his life to direct that it shall be 
applied, he can appoint trustees who will be compelled to execute his 
intentions if they are lawful. Instead of saying this simply, the law is 
made up of a set of idle distinctions between owning land and owning 
an estate in land, and silly metaphors by which interests in land are 
likened to running water, and human beings to the pipes through 
which the water runs. Such rubbish as this is the foundation on 
which the whole mystery of conveyancing is erected, and titles and 
title-deeds will never be really simplified or shortened, however in- 
geniously and elaborately their contents may be registered, till the 
phraseology in which these fictions are expressed has been replaced 
by plain English. Parliament only has in theory the power to do 
this, and Parliament will never be practically able to do it until the 
work of translating the law of real. property as it stands into plain 
English has been done for it by private persons or public officers. 
With such a translation before it, Parliament would be able to put 
the law relating to land into a form as simple as was consistent with 
the maintenance of whatever might be regarded as the best mode 
of holding and enjoying land. Till the whole matter is thoroughly 


explained in a perspicuous manner and in language free from legal 
fictions, all legislation upon the subject will be legislation in the 
dark, and all real discussion upon it will be discussion between a few 
experts, many of whom are still influenced by the delusion (for such 
I believe it to be) that it is for the interest of the profession to which 


* Here is an instance :—‘ The legal seisin or possession of lands became then 
[on the passing of the Statute of Uses] for the first time disposable without the 
formalities previously required, and amongst the dispositions allowed were these 
executory interests, in which the legal seisin is shifted about from one person to 
another at the mercy of the springing uses to which the seisin has been indissolubly 
united by that Act of Parliament.’ 
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they belong that the subject should continue to be shrouded in 


mystery. 

These illustrations, I hope, sufficiently show that the reduction 
of the law to a state of systematic and orderly arrangement, its trans- 
lation into plain English, and the process of setting it free from legal 
fictions by stating in plain words the objects which those fictions 
are intended to effect, are essentially literary tasks—tasks which 
private persons are quite competent to perform without any assist- 
ance from Parliament or from the Government. I hope I have also 
succeeded in showing that if these tasks were performed, the result 
would be to enable Parliament to legislate upon all legal questions 
with a freedom and a conscious command of the subject which at 
present it does not and cannot possess. The literary and the legis- 
lative reform of the law might thus go on puri passu, the literary 
reformer classifying, arranging, systematising, and explaining the 
law, and the legislator setting his seal on such parts of it’ as ap- 
peared to be sound and wise, and amending those which required 
alteration. I fear that systematic codification without such assist- 
ance would, as all past experience shows, be practically impossible, 
and there are many subjects in connection with which it might be 
mischievous. 

It is not, however, merely by way of assisting legislation that the 
systematic cultivation of legal literature would be of use. Though 
our law libraries are in a state of rank luxuriance, a vast number of 
legal literary undertakings which would be useful in the highest 
degree alike to lawyers, to politicians, and to persons interested in 
every branch of historical learning, are altogether neglected. I will 
mention a few such undertakings to explain my meaning, but the 
number is really unlimited. 

The Law Reports, as I have already observed, form a library of 
many hundred volumes of all possible degrees of interest, value, and 
authority. Of the many thousand cases reported in them large 
numbers relate to matters of no interest whatever from any point 
of view, legal, historical, or otherwise. Others are on all these 
grounds exceedingly important and interesting. The earliest series 
of reports is known by the name of the Year-books, and extends 
from the reign of Edward the First to the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
during which period they were compiled by officers of the Court spe- 
cially appointed for the purpose. In former times the education of a 
lawyer consisted to a great extent in acquainting himself with the con- 
tents of these works, which form about ten folio volumes. They are 
at present hardly known or studied at all, although they contain the 
foundations of several important branches of the law, and although a 
good deal of the confusion in which the law is involved is traceable to 
principles which have become obsolete, and which can be understood 
only by the help of the information they contain. Some of the 
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reasons why they are not studied are these. They are written in law 
French, a language so very unlike modern French that a person per- 
fectly familiar with the latter is constantly obliged to guess at the 
meaning of the former. They are printed in black letter, with 
contractions of which no explanation is to be found, except by a 
great deal of trouble.‘ They are so arranged that it is impossible 
to discover whether the person who speaks is counsel or judge, 
without following the example of the late Mr. Justice Willes, who 
made a list of all the judges mentioned in the Year-books in order 
to read them with profit. The result is, that as to all legal anti- 
quities, on which a larger proportion of modern law than many 
persons would suppose depends,’? we are practically at the mercy 
of afew writers like Coke, whose works have been taken as ulti- 
mate authorities, not because their intrinsic merits entitled them 
to such a distinction (Coke was one of the most confused, pedantic, 
and inaccurate of men), but because the older authorities are 
practically almost inaccessible. I think that if all the Year-books 
were translated into English (as some of the earlier ones have 
been, under the orders of the Master of the Rolls), and were printed 
in a convenient form, and with proper notes, a new light would be 
thrown on many legal and historical questions of the greatest interest, 
and the foundations and real meaning of many things which are at 
present impenetrably obscure would be brought to light. 

The importance of publishing a translation of the Year-books 
would probably not be immediately obvious to every member of the 
legal profession, but it would render possible, and be a natural intro- 
duction to, another undertaking, which I should think would be re- 
garded by every member of the profession, from the most eminent 
judges downwards, as an unspeakable convenience. I refer to the 
publication of a series of reports which should stand to the existing 
reports in the same relation as that in which the Revised Statutes stand 
to the Statutes at large. They might be called by some such title as 
‘Select Cases,’ or ‘ Classified Cases.’ They should contain that part of 


‘ Here is an illustration, in ordinary type and unusually easy and plain :— 

‘Trois hdes port iii. setial appels de rob. vers un hée de lour biiz & le def’ dit q! 
voile est¥ acqte p dieu &c. Danby. Si voilles autment di? vo* serres mise en le prison 
hors de ql vo* venistz & la vo* auera peise sur votre corps de pefie et fefr taunt come 
purres ore & pl* et un jour broufi paifi et autre jour ewe del ewe que est prochein 
currat al prison pur que sois auise et puis le def’ pled de rien culpable a touts les 
felonies chesé vers aut et fait troue culp. vers tout chesc. apres aut et iugement donc 
seueralment quil serra mort et chescun ad son iugement entre a per luy lur son 
appele et,’ &c. 

Here is another :— 

‘Si felon demand’ vn lit’ & faile de leer a un temps par que il ad iugement de 
est¥ pend’ vne in favoré vite sil dd vn liu autfoits (nient obstante g il soit south 
le gallous) & lia il auer benefit de &c. q4 omnes iustié concess.’ 

5 For a strange illustration of this, see my Digest of the Criminal Lam, Article 
254, note, and see Note II. in the Appendix. 
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the existing reports which is still living law, the obsolete, overruled, or 
unauthoritative decisions being omitted, and the reports themselves 
being shortened where necessary by the omission of useless matter, of 
which most of them contain a considerable proportion. There would 
beno great difficulty, and there would be indescribable convenience, in 
classifying the cases, first according to their subject-matter, and next 
in the order of their date. 

Suppose, for instance, that all the cases about contracts were ex~- 
tracted from the general mass; that those which refer to the general 
principles affecting all contracts—such, for instance, as the formation 
of contracts, the effect of fraud, misrepresentation, and mistake, 
&e.—-were put first; that those which relate to particular contracts, 
the sale of goods, the loan of money, mercantile insurance, and the 
like, were also put together, each in a place of its own; and that 
each class were then to be arranged in order of time: the subject 
would become of itself organic and intelligible, and an amount of 
servile labour would be saved to the profession, which can be esti- 
mated by those only who habitually undergo it. To have all the 
authorities on a particular point brought together in a single volume, 
instead of being obliged to Joad one’s table with perhaps ten or twelve 
volumes painfully collected out of a library, would be a luxury so 
great that it seems almost impossible that it should ever be attained. 
I think, however, it would require less management and organi- 
sation to bring it about than was wanted to establish the new sys- 
tem of reporting. A great part of the work would be merely 
mechanical. No part of it would require higher qualifications than 
those which may be procured in practically unlimited quantities and 
at a very low price amongst the junior members of the profession. 
A moderately complete series of select or revised cases would 
form in itself a rough digest of the greater part of the law, and 
would supply the materials for as good a digest as could possibly be 
prepared. 

Another literary enterprise of immense and unquestionable im- 
portance, which would go far to improve the existing character of 
our law, and would, I think, possess in itself unsurpassable interest, 
would be an authentic collection of the different laws of different 
parts of the British Empire. Hardly any one in this country knows 


* The statutes for the consolidation of the criminal law in force in Victoria are 
very much in advance of our own acts upon the same subject, and the legislation of 
the same colony on the subject of the manner in which the waste lands are to be 
allotted to applicants, contains a practical comment of the deepest interest on some of 
the questions which lie at the basis of the whole theory of property. Read in con- 
nection with the acts by which the subject of land revenue is dealt with in India, 
they form a contrast between different ways of looking at the whole theory of 
public and private rights which reminds me of Mr. Grant Duff’s comparison 
of the institutions of Russia to flocks of sheep feeding side by side with herds of 


megatheria. 
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how actively our fellow-subjects in different parts of the world have 
been engaged in the work of simplifying, consolidating, and im- 
proving their law, and few indeed appear to me to have the faintest 
notion of the number of problems of high and permanent interest 
with which Indian and colonial legislators have to deal. No one, 
again, whose professional pursuits have not led him to inquire 
into such questions has any notion of the difficulty of discovering 
accurately and distinctly what is the constitution of any given colony. 
No common book, for instance, gives copies of the documents 
which it is necessary to study in order to say precisely what is the 
constitution of the Legislative Council of Ceylon and what are its 
powers. The authority exercised by the Crown in China, Japan, and 
Constantinople over British subjects there is one of the greatest 
legal curiosities in the world. The details, without which it is im- 
possible to understand it properly, are no doubt to be found by 
searching the Gazette for certain Orders in Council; but they are 
nowhere recorded in any standard book accessible to the whole pro- 
fession. A collection of the statutes of British legislatures, and of 
the ordinances, royal letters, &c., from which colonial legislatures 
derive their authority, would be an invaluable monument of the great- 
ness of the Empire; and though the whole series might be valuable 
principally to public libraries, a large number of persons would be 
glad to have parts of it. 

I might multiply to any extent illustrations of the sort of literary 
undertakings which would greatly facilitate and contribute to the 
object of throwing the law into a proper shape, whilst they would 
have an independent value of their own; for it must be remembered 
that, however completely the law may be digested, it will be difficult 
to understand the digest fully, and impossible in most cases to under- 
stand the grounds on which the law that it records rests, unless it is 
possible to refer back to the materials from which the digest was 
drawn. I will not, however, insist upon this point, but will mention 
a few works which, whilst they would have great value for legal 
purposes, would also be of much interest in connection with other 
branches of knowledge. 

Many years ago Mr. Froude, when beginning his great work, 
made some observations on the historical value of the Statute 
Book. He might have added, with perfect truth, that the problem 
of understanding the Statute Book is to a great extent an historical 
one. In reading a statute it is often almost impossible to find out 
from its bare words either its real intention and operation or even its 
meaning. The really important point is, in many instances, con- 
tained in some apparently trivial provision which no one would 
notice if he were not acquainted with bits of contemporary history, 
which are forgotten with surprising rapidity. Let any one look, for 
instance, at the 25th section of the Education Act of 1870, and ask 
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himself whether, if he read it for the first time say ten years hence, 
he would form the very faintest guess that it ever had been, or ever 
could have been, the subject of fierce and protracted controversy. 

To take an older instance, it is enacted in substance by the 11 
Hen. VII. c. 1, that ‘ no person who attends upon the king and sove- 
reign lord of this land for the time being in his person, and does 
him true and faithful service of allegiance in the same, or is in other 
places by his commandment in his wars within this land or without,’ 
shall (the reader will be surprised to learn) be regarded on that 
account only as guilty of high treason. Who, it is natural to ask, 
ever supposed that a person could commit high treason by doing 
‘true and faithful service of allegiance to the king for the time being,’ 
and what is the sense of an act for the protection of meritorious 
conduct ? The answer is, that the act was passed to protect adherents 
to a king de facto against the possible vengeance of a king de jure, 
and that it was one of the most notable of the traces left on our 
law by the wars of the Roses. 

Such a work as Barrington’s Observations on the Statutes, syste- 
matically carried out from the earliest times to the present day, 
would form an invaluable and almost indispensable commentary upon 
the statutes themselves. It would infinitely facilitate the interpre- 
tation of them in innumerable ways. 

Lastly, of all the collections of the records of past times which 
have been published, none throws a broader or more varied light on 
the manners and customs, the history, the law, and (what is a very 
different thing) the practical administration of justice at different 
times, than the State Trials. If any one wishes really to understand 
the passions which were roused at the different turning-points of our 
history, and to have at the same time distinct and faithful accounts in 
minute and picturesque detail of an infinite variety of transactions 
typical of every rank, every profession, and every shade of opinion, he 
ean resort to no better authority than this great collection, which 
extends from the earliest times to the year 1822, and forms what 
might almost be called a judicial history of England. 

Since the year 1822, the number of trials which ought to 
be permanently recorded in the same way has been greater than 
during any equal period in history. They have been for the most 
part reported with the most elaborate care, but they have never been 
collected as they might and ought to be. Such a collection would 
throw invaluable light not only on a great variety of legal subjects, 
but on many chapters of that part of history which is at once the 
most interesting and the most obscure part of it—the history of a 
time which men entering upon middle age hardly remember at all, 
and which is too well remembered by their elders to have become 
as yet the subject of history. 

Most of the political and many of the social questions of modern 
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times have given occasion to proceedings of greater or less interest 
and importance in the Courts, and it would take little trouble to 
make a collection of them which would be more interesting than 
any number of novels, and more important than a very large pro- 
portion of histories. Old Irelanders, Young Irelanders, Fenians, 
Chartists, members of trades unions, frame-breakers, ‘ Captain 
Swing’ and his followers, Ribbonmen, and innumerable other persons 
of every rank and calling, Queen Caroline, the last of the descendants 
of the Mogul Emperors of India, the Gaekwar, Palmer the poisoner, 
Lord Cardigan, Governor Eyre, Mr. Gordon, whom he caused to‘be 
hanged, and many others, would all take their places in one part or 
another of such a collection. 

This is what I mean by saying that the problem of law reform, 
conceived on the widest and most permanent scale, is essentially a 
-literary one, and that the only satisfactory way of dealing with it 
would be by treating it as such. The question is how is this to be 
effected ? 

My answer is, by establishing another body like the Council of 
Law Reporting, which might be called the Council of Legal Litera- 
ture, the object of which should be to undertake the direction of 
the composition and publication of the different classes of works 
which I have been describing. In order to show what such a body 
would be like and how it would act, I will give some account of 
the body I have named. The facts I am about to state are perhaps 
not very distinctly understood even in the profession, and probably 
not at all out of the profession. They show, however, what may be 
done by judicious organisation in such matters, and what might be 
done by a body of a similar kind, but with different objects. 

The Council of Law Reporting is an incorporated association 
identical in principle with the cooperative stores. Down to the 
year 1865, the Law Reports were booksellers’ speculations. A law 
bookseller engaged some barrister or barristers to supply him with 
reports of the cases in one or other of the Courts of Law or Equity. 
The reports came out in parts at irregular intervals, and were from 
time to time bound up in volumes, which were, and are still, com- 
monly quoted either by the names of the reporters or by the name of 
the courts. The result was that the reports became exceedingly 
expensive, they were published at irregular intervals, and they varied 
greatly in value, as the reporters were employed by persons who had 
no special knowledge of the subject, and only a commercial interest 
in it. Under this state of things any one who wished to keep up a 
complete set of the published reports had to pay for them a sum of 
from 25/1. to 30/. per annum. They were, moreover, so irregularly 
published that reports not recognised by the judges and not furnished 
with copies of their judgments, but cheaper and more punctual, were 
established ; and it was in many cases necessary, or at least advisable, 
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to buy them either as a stop-gap or as a cheap substitute for the 
authorised reports. 

The inconvenience of this state of things was so very great that 
the profession determined to find a remedy for it. The Incorporated 
Society of Law Reporting was accordingly established, for the pur- 
pose of supplying cheaper and better reports. The principle of it is 
exceedingly simple. It undertakes, in return for a subscription of 
six guineas a year, to supply in monthly numbers reports of all the 
cases in all the courts, and a copy of the statutes for the year. The 
affairs of the society are managed gratuitously by a council which is 
appointed by the four Inns of Court, Serjeants’ Inn, and the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society, and of which the Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General are ex officio members. These affairs consist mainly in the 
engagement and payment of editors and reporters, making arrange- 
ments with the firm by which the reports are printed, and settling 
from time to time the terms on which the whole or part of the publi- 
cations of the Council are to be offered to subscribers. This involves 
a considerable degree of trouble and responsibility, but the success of 
the system has been complete. The annual subscriptions enable the 
Council to engage, at considerable salaries, the services cf two 
editors and twenty-four reporters, and to produce with nearly com- 
plete punctuality reports very much superior in many essential 
respects to the old ones for about one-sixth or one-fifth of the price. 
Moreover, as the Council are leading members of the profession 
continually obliged to make use of the reports, their attention is at 
once directed to any shortcomings, and they have a direct personal 
interest in correcting them. 

These results speak for themselves, and afford clear proof that a 
practical proposal for the improvement of the law touches the imme- 
diate interests of a large and wealthy class so closely that it is likely 
to succeed. 

The Council is established under the 23rd section of the Com- 
panies Act, 1867, which enables associations for the purpose of pro- 
moting ‘commerce, art, science, religion, charity, or any other useful 
object,’ to be registered with limited liability without the addition of 
the word ‘ limited’ to its name, if the intention of the association is 
to apply the profits or other income of the association to promoting 
its objects, and to prohibit the payment of any dividend to its 
members. 

The work of a Council of Legal Literature would be far more 
varied and interesting than that of the Council of Law Reporting, 
though I do not think it would involve any such continuous labour 
as to make it difficult to secure continuous supervision. If such 
a body were established, its business would be something of the 
following kind. Its first duty would be to decide what under- 
takings it would carry out. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
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it determined to proceed with a general digest of the law and the 
publication of a series of selected and classified reports on the prin- 
ciples indicated above. The first step would be to procure from any 
one who might be regarded as most competent to discharge such tasks 
general plans for the work. The plans would then be settled by the 
council, and the execution of the particular parts of it would be con- 
fided to particular persons who might be regarded as most competent, 
with general directions as to the manner in which the work should 
be carried out. It would be essential to the carrying out of the 
scheme to obtain the services of one or more principal editors, 
under whom the authors of particular branches of the work would 
act. 

The preparation of a digest either of the whole or of any branch 
of the law is work of a very peculiar kind. It is one of the very few 
literary undertakings in which a number of. persons can really and 
effectively work together. Any given subject may, it is true, be dealt 
with in a variety of different ways; but when the general scheme 
according to which it is to be treated has been determined on, when 
the skeleton of the book has been drawn out, plenty of persons 
might be found to do the work of filling up the details, though that 
work is very far from being easy or a matter of routine. If, for 
instance, the following question were to be proposed-——‘To what 
extent is the owner of land entitled to the lateral support of the 
adjacent land for his land, and for any buildings which he may 
put upon it?’—the answer would have to be obtained from the 
study and comparison of, say, ten or twelve decided cases, and the 
principles to which they refer; but almost any competent lawyer 
who had those cases under his eye would deduce from them nearly 
the same general proposition. The place of such a proposition in 
a general statement of the law of easements, the place of the law 
of easements in a general statement of the law relating to land, 
the place of the law relating to land in a general statement of the 
law relating to property, and the place of the law relating to property 
in a general digest of the law of England, are questions of quite 
another order. 

Some of these questions, and the most important and interesting 
of the number, might, I think, be ultimately decided by such a 
council as I have suggested, deciding upon the report made to them 
by any person or persons whom they might regard as specially com- 
petent to perform the important task of making such a report. The 
mode of carrying out the details, and the degree of supervision to be 
exercised by the editor-in-chief over the authors of particular parts, 
would be matter for consideration, guided by the experience which 
would be acquired in the execution of the work. 

I think, however, that if the scheme were fairly started the 
council could hardly fail to be able to offer to their subscribers a 
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certain number of volumes a year of works which would ultimately 
form a law library in themselves. The general digest of the law 
would, of course, be executed by slow degrees. It is a kind of work 
which, for many obvious reasons, cannot be hurried, and which could 
not be completed for a considerable number of years; but such a 
work as the publication of the selected or classified cases might 
proceed very rapidly. No very elaborate classification would be 


required, and the most laborious part of the work would be nearly 
mechanical. 

I believe that ultimately such an undertaking as I have described 
would be self-supporting, as has been the case with the Council of 
Law Reporting. The general superintendence being gratuitously 
given, and the income being derived from annual subscriptions, the 
main expense would be the salaries of the editors and the payment of 
the authors. Some of the editors would, no doubt, have to be very 
highly paid if the work was to succeed, as there would be no 
use in undertaking the scheme unless men of high professional 
standing, whose names would be a guarantee to the public and the 
profession, had the principal part in carrying it out. The authorship 
would he less expensive. The great inducement to write law books 
is the prospect of getting the reputation of being an authority on a 
particular legal subject, and the number of able men at the bar 
who will compete with eagerness for any kind of work which will 
give them a certain amount of steady pay and bring their names in 
any way before the legal world is practically unlimited. Having 
been for some years a member of the Council of Law Reporting, I 
have been astonished at the number of admirably qualified candi- 
dates who present themselves for every reportership which becomes 
vacant, although such men might earn more money with less labour 
in ways which, if they did not promote, would not obviously injure, 
their professional prospects. I have no doubt whatever that if such 
a council as I suggest were established, and were composed (as it 
ought to be) of the leading members of the profession, the honour 
and advantage of working for them at a very moderate rate would 
be the subject of keen competition amongst very able men. 

The expense of setting such an undertaking in motion would no 
doubt in the first instance be considerable. Some years would probably 
pass before it would pay its way, and, unless it were to some extent 
independent of common trading considerations, it could hardly carry 
out successfully the sort of undertakings which I have suggested, 
which would certainly be advantageous rather from a legal than from 
a merely monetary point of view. How, it may be asked, would you 
propose to meet these expenses? I reply that I think that if such an 
undertaking were set on foot by a sufficiently weighty body of persons, 
the Inns of Court might very well be asked to guarantee the expense 
for a sufficient time to give the scheme a fair trial, just as they have 
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actually spent, and are now spending, sums amounting to upwards 
of 5,000/. a year in supporting the Council of Legal Education. It 
appears to me that the Councils of Legal Education, Law Reporting, 
and Legal Literature might work together in such a way as to promote 
each other’s objects in the most effective manner, and I can hardly 
imagine a more suitable employment for the funds of the Inns of 
Court than the support of such of those institutions as require it. 

What I have said of the Council of Law Reporting shows that that 
body is perfectly independent, and has been brilliantly successful. It 
has indeed been only too successful. Too many reports may drown 
the law, as too much water drowned the miller. The rapidity, 
punctuality, and profusion with which the reports are published make 
it impossible for any one to read or remember them, and it constantly 
happens that decisions are given which conflict with others, merely 
because, to use the customary expression, ‘ the attention of the Court 
was not called’ to their existence. A body which should work up 
and arrange the vast mass of excellent raw material which the Council 
of Law Reporting is continually providing appears to me to be 
absolutely necessary in order to prevent the Council from becoming 
a nuisance. 

As to the Council of Legal Education, much might be said of its 
work, but, as I am both a member of the Council and also one of the 
professors employed by it, it is perhaps not my place to speak of it 
in any detail. I may, however, make a few observations without 
impropriety. The result of recent changes has been to give a 
strong impulse to the system. The attendance at the classes of all the 
professors for the last year and a half has been large and steady, and 
nothing, as far as my own observation has gone, can exceed the degree 
of attention paid by the students to the lectures addressed to them. 
I feel, however, more and more strongly convinced that nothing 
could give such an impulse to legal education as the reduction of 
the law itself to a form in which it is capable of being studied and 
taught systematically. 

Whatever may be the case with students at a university, the 
students of a profession wish to acquire not so much training for 
their faculties as definite knowledge of the calling by which they are 
to live. The main difficulties of legal education have arisen from the 
fact that the law is in such a state that it is difficult in the last 
degree to learn it practically otherwise than by attendance in the 
chambers of practising lawyers. In this way no doubt, in the course 
of years, men acquire a vast amount of ill-arranged knowledge, and 
great familiarity with the manner in which courts decide cases; but 
they might not only get their knowledge far more readily, more 
completely, and more distinctly by learning it as a system, but such 
a training would enable them to understand and profit by practice 
far more than they could without it. A student who has got up the 
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Indian Penal Code as he might get up a work on mathematics learns 
much more from a year’s practice in Indian courts than he would 
have learned from a year’s practice in the same courts when the law 
was not codified and could be learned by practice only. People may 
have different views on the comparative value of theory and practice 
if you have to choose between the two; but that sound theoretical 
knowledge is the best of all introductions to practice can be seriously 
disputed only by persons who deny that it is an advantage to prac- 
tical engineers or seamen to know mathematics and navigation. 
My belief is that a good general digest of the law, which could be 
systematically taught to students of it, would go a long way towards 
solving all the difficulties of legal education. I am quite sure that 
to spend money in procuring it would do infinitely more to promote 
legal education than the establishment of any number of the scholar- 
ships and other prizes on which the Inns of Court have lately laid 
out large sums of money. Considering what the profession of the 
law is, and what its prizes are, I can never help feeling that to give 
grown-up men large sums of money for the assiduity with which they 
have studied the means by which they are to be enriched is a ques- 
tionable application of the text, ‘To him that hath shall be given.’ 

The proposal that the Inns of Court should, at all events in the 
first instance, contribute to the scheme which I suggest, leads me to 
say a few words in conclusion on the position of those bodies, which I 
think is much misunderstood. My views on the subject are derived 
from my acquaintance with the affairs of the Inner Temple, of which 
Iam a bencher, and which is, I believe, the richest’ and largest of 
the societies. It is not at all unnatural to ask what becomes of the 
income of a body which possesses a large freehold property let to solvent 
and in many cases wealthy tenants in one of the most important 
business parts of London. No doubt if a private person owned the 
Inner Temple and made the most of it in a pecuniary sense, he 
would be a very rich man. The owners being a body of persons 
instead of an individual, it is very natural to ask, ‘ What do you do 
with your money ?’ and I, for one, do not feel disposed to say to the 
public, ‘ What is that to you?’ There really is no mystery about it, 
and there is nothing whatever to conceal. For many reasons I cannot 
give precise figures on the subject, but, speaking generally, the 
answer is this :— 

First, we, the benchers, manage the property, and derive from it 
no money benefit whatever in any shape or form. I became a bencher 
in 1868, on which occasion I paid the Inn 300 guineas. I there- 
upon acquired the right to dine in the hall during the four terms 
{say twelve weeks in the year) if I were so disposed, and I incurred 
the duty of paying four guineas a year for that privilege, whether I 
dined or not. If I should continue to be a bencher for six or eight 
years more, I shall probably become entitled to the rent of a set of 
chambers. The chambers held by the senior bencher who has 
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chambers are worth, I believe, about 120/.a year. Those which are 
held by the junior bencher who has chambers are worth less than 
501. The net result is that (as far as the mere money question goes, 
and apart from public duties which impose corresponding obligations) 
a bencher of the Inner Temple is simply a member of a very pleasant 
and rather expensive club. Not a shilling of the income of the Inn 
finds its way into his pockets directly or indirectly. Where then, it 
may be asked, does it go? 

It goes principally in providing chambers for the barristers and 
others who live in the Inn at a much lower price than might be got 
by a speculator out of the ground on which they stand. If the 
Temple were pulled down, and shops and warehouses built upon 
the site, no doubt a large income might be got from the rents. 
The Inn foregoes the income, and thereby brings its rent-roll to 
moderate dimensions, in order to provide chambers for barristers and 
others at moderate rents, which in practice are never raised or varied. 
Besides expenses of management the following are the principal items 
of expenditure: 1. The Temple Church, which belongs jointly to the 
Inner and Middle Temple. 2. The garden, which on summer evenings 
is a playground for many thousands of the very poorest children in 
the City, and which is at all times one of the ornaments of London. 
3. The maintenance of one of the very finest law libraries in England— 
a library so constantly used by barristers and students that it is often 
difficult to find room in it at certain times of the day. 4. Something, 
though not very much, is spent in occasional entertainments to dis- 
tinguished persons. 5. A very large amount is, and has been for many 
years past, laid out in different ways on legal education. The re- 
mainder forms a building fund out of which the Inn is gradually re- 
built and new buildings are erected. As the new buildings are of course 
a profitable investment (except indeed in such cases as the building 
of a new hall or the restoration of the Church), there is a surplus 
which might be made available for such purposes as I have described. 
What the position of the other Inns may be I am not aware, but I do 
not think it can differ in principle from that of the Inner Temple. 

It seems to me that if the Inns generally were to expend part 
of their surplus funds in a serious effort to improve the law, and if 
the eminent persons who stand at the head of the profession would 
undertake the superintendence of such a scheme, and so give the 
public a guarantee for its value and prospects of success, the money 
would be nobly employed. The members of the governing body 
would find a most useful and dignified employment for part of 
their time, and the public at large would derive from the whole 
undertaking benefits which it would be difficult to overvalue, and 
which, though long desired, have never yet been attained, and are 
not likely to be attained in any other manner. 


JAMES Fitzyames STEPHEN. 












LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. 


Tue archbishop’s letters show con¢lusively that the Constitutions 
were not the real causes of the dispute with the king. The king was 
willing to leave the Constitutions to be modified by the pope. The 
archbishop’s contest, lying concealed in his favourite phrases, ‘ saving 
my order,’ ‘saving the honour of God, was for the supremacy of 
the Church over the Crown; for the degradation of the civil 
power into the position of delegate of the pope and bishops. All 
authority was derived from God. The clergy were the direct 
ministers of God. Therefore all authority was derived from God 
through them. However well the assumption might appear in theory, 
it would not work in practice, and John of Salisbury was right in 
concluding that the pope would never sanction an assumption which, 
broadly stated and really acted on, would shake the fabric of 
the Church throughout Europe. Alexander was dreaming of peace 
when the news reached him of the excommunications at Vezelay. 
The news that Chief Justice de Luci had hanged 500 felonious clerks 
in England would have caused him less annoyance. Henry’s envoys 
brought with them the bishops’ appeal, and renewed the demand 
for cardinal legates to be sent to end the quarrel. This time the 
pope decided that the legates should go, carrying with them powers 
to take off Becket’s censures. He prohibited Becket himself from 
pursuing his threats further till the cardinals’ arrival. To Henry he 
sent a private letter—which, however, he permitted him to show if 
circumstances made it necessary—-declaring beforehand that any 
sentences which the archbishop might issue against himself or his 
subjects should be void.' 

The humiliation was terrible; Becket’s victims were free, and even 
rewarded. John of Oxford came back from Rome with the Deanery of 
Salisbury. Worst of all, the cardinals were coming, and those the 
most dreaded of the whole body, Cardinal Otho and Cardinal 
William of Pavia. One of them, said John of Salisbury, was light and 
uncertain, the other crafty and false, and both made up of avarice. 
These were the ministers of the Holy See, for whose pretensions 
Becket was fighting. This was his estimate of them when they were 


1 The Pope to Henry, December 20, 1166, 
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to try his own cause. His letters at this moment were filled with 
despair. ‘ Ridicule has fallen on me,’ he said, ‘and shame on the 
pope. I am to be obeyed no longer. I am betrayed and given to 
destruction. My deposition is a settled thing. Of this, at least, let 
the pope assure himself: never will I accept the Cardinal of Pavia 
for my judge. When they are rid of me, I hear he is to be my suc- 
cessor at Canterbury.’ ? 

Becket, however, was not the man to leave the field while life 
was in him. There was still hope, for war had broken out at last, 
and Henry and Lewis were killing and burning in each other’s terri- 
tories. If not the instigator, Becket was the occasion, and Lewis, for 
his own interests, would still be forced to stand by him. He was 
intensely superstitious. His cause, he was convinced, was God’s 
cause. Hitherto God had allowed him to fail on account of his 
own deficiencies, and the deficiencies required to be amended. Like 
certain persons who cut themselves with knives and lancets, he 
determined now to mortify his flesh in earnest. When settled in 
his new life at Sens, he rose at daybreak, prayed in his oratory, 
said mass, and prayed and wept again. Five times each day and 
night his chaplain flogged him. His food was bread and water, 
his bed the floor. A hair shirt was not enough without hair drawers 
which reached his knees, and both were worn till they swarmed with 
vermin.’ The cardinals approached, and the prospect grew hourly 
blacker. The pope rebuked Lewis for the war. The opportunity of 
the cardinals’ presence was to be used for restoration of peace. Poor as 
Becket was, he could not approach these holy beings on their accessible 
side. ‘The Cardinal of Pavia,’ said John of Salisbury, ‘ thinks only 
of the king’s money, and has no fear of God in him. Cardinal Otho 
is better: Romanus tamen et cardinalis (but he is a Roman and a 
cardinal). If we submit our cause to them, we lose it to a certainty. 
If we refuse we offend the King of France.’ The Cardinal of Pavia 
wrote to announce to Becket his arrival in France and the purpose of 
his mission. Becket replied with a violent letter, of which he sent a 
copy to John of Salisbury, but despatched it before his friend could stop 
him. John of Salisbury thought that the archbishop had lost his senses. 
‘ Compare the cardinal’s letter and your answer to it,’ he said. ‘What 
had the cardinal done that you should tell him he was giving you poison ? 
You have no right to insult a cardinal and the pope’s legate on his 


? Becket’s Letters, Giles, vol. ii. p. 60. 
3 Myths gathered about the state of these garments. One day, we are told, he 
was dining with the Queen of France. She observed that his sleeves were fastened 
unusually tightly at the wrist, and that something moved inside them. He tried to 
evade her curiosity, for the moving things were maggots. But she pressed her 
questions till he was obliged to loosen the strings. Pearls of choicest size and 
colour rolled upon the table. The queen wished to keep one, but it could not be. 
The pearls were restored to the sleeve, and became maggots as before. Materials, 


vol. ii. p. 296. 
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first communication with you. Were he to send your letter to Rome, 
you might be charged with contumacy. He tells you he is come to 
close the dispute to the honour of God and the Church. What 
? He is not to blame because he cautions you 


poison is there in this 
not to provoke the king further. Your best friends have often given 


you the same advice.’ 

With great difficulty Becket was brought to consent to see the 
cardinals. They came to him at Sens, but stayed for a short time 
only, and went on to the king in Normandy. The archbishop gathered 
no comfort from his speech with them. He took to his bell and candles 
again, and cursed the Bishop of London. He still intended to curse 
the king and declare an interdict. He wrote to a friend, Cardinal 
Hyacinth, at Rome, to say that he would never submit to the 
arbitration of the cardinal legates, and bidding him urge the pope 
to confirm the sentences which he was about to pronounce.‘ He 
implored the pope himself to recall the cardinals and unsheath the 
sword of Peter. To his entire confusion, he learned that the king 
held a letter from the pope declaring that his curses would be so 
much wasted breath. 

The pope tried to soothe him. Soft words cost Alexander 
nothing, and, while protecting Henry from spiritual thunders, he 
assured the archbishop himself that his power should not be taken 
from him. Nor, indeed, had the violence of Becket’s agitation any 
real occasion. Alexander wished to frighten him into submission, but 
had no intention of compromising himself by an authoritative decision. 
Many months passed away, and Becket still refused to plead before 
the cardinals. At length they let out that their powers extended no 
further than advice, and Becket, thus satisfied, consented to an official 
conference. The meeting was held near Gisors, on the frontiers of 
France and Normandy, on the 18th of November, 1167. The arch- 
bishop came attended by his exiled English friends. With the cardinals 
were a large body of Norman bishops and abbots. The cardinals, 
earnest for peace if they could bring their refractory patient to 
consent to it, laid before him the general unfitness of the quarrel. 
They accused him of ingratitude, of want of loyalty to his sovereign, 
and, among other things, of having instigated the war.* 

The last charge the archbishop sharply denied, and Lewis after- 
wards acquitted him also. For the rest he said that the king had begun 
by attacking the Church. He was willing to consent to any reasonable 
terms of arrangement, with security for God’s honour, proper respect 
for himself, and the restoration of his estates. They asked if he would 
recognise the Constitutions; he said that no such engagement had 
been required of his predecessors, and ought not to be required of him. 

‘ Giles, vol. ii. p. 86. 

' «‘Imponens ei inter cetera quod excitaverat guerram regis Francorum,’— 
Materials, vol. i. p. 66. 
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‘The book of abominations,’ as he called the Constitutions, was pro- 
duced and read, and he challenged the cardinals to affirm that Chris- 
tian men should obey such laws. 

Henry was prepared to accept the smallest concession; nothing 
need be said about the Constitutions if Becket would go back to Canter- 
bury, resume his duties, and give a general promise to be quiet. The 
archbishop answered that there was a proverb in England that silence 
gave consent. The question had been raised, and could not now be 
passed over. The cardinals asked if he would accept their judgment 
on the whole cause. He said that he would go into court before them 
or any one whom the pope might appoint, as soon as his property 
was restored to him. In his present poverty he could not encounter 
the expense of a lawsuit. 

Curious satire on Becket’s whole contention, none the less so that 
he was himself unconscious of the absurdity! He withdrew from the 
conference, believing that he had gained a victory, and he again began 
to meditate drawing his spiritual sword. Messengers on all sides again 
flew off to Rome, from the king and English bishops, from the cardinals, 
from Becket himself. The king and bishops placed themselves under 
the pope’s protection should the archbishop begin his curses. The 
Constitutions were once more placed at the pope’s discretion to modify 
at his pleasure. The cardinals wrote charging Becket with being the 
sole cause of the continuance of the quarrel, and in spite of his denials 
persisting in accusing him of having caused the war. Becket prayed 
again for the cardinals’ recall, and for the pope’s sanction of more 
vigorous action. 

He had not yet done with the cardinals; they knew him, and 
they knew his restless humour. Pending fresh resolutions from Rome, 
they suspended him, and left him incapable either of excommunica- 
ting or exercising any other function of spiritual authority whatsoever. 
Once more he was plunged into despair. 

Through those legates he cried in his anguish to the pope: ‘ We 
are made a derision to those about us. My lord, have pity on me. 
You are my refuge. I canscarcely breathe for anguish. My harp is 
turned to mourning, and my joy to sadness. The last error is worse 
than the first.’ 

The pope seemed deaf to his lamentations. The suspension was 
not removed. Plans were formed for his translation from Canterbury 
to some other preferment. He said he would rather be killed. The 
pope wrote so graciously to Henry that the king said he for the first 
time felt that he was sovereign in hisown realm. John of Salisbury’s 
mournful conviction was that the game was at last played out. ‘We 
know those Romans,’ he sighed ; ‘ gui mwnere potentior est, potentior 
est gure. The antipope could not have done more for the king than 
they have done. It will be written in the annals of the Holy See that 
the herald of truth, the champion of liberty, the preacher of the law of 
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the Lord, has been deprived and treated as a criminal at the threats 
of an English prince.’ 

It is hard to say what influence again turned the scale. Perhaps 
Alexander was encouraged by the failures of Barbarossa in Italy. 
Perhaps Henry had been too triumphant, and had irritated the pope 
and cardinals by producing their letters, and speaking too frankly of 
the influences by which the holy men had been bound to his side.® 
In accepting Henry’s money they had not bargained for exposure. 
They were ashamed and sore, and Becket grew again into favour. The 
pope at the end of 1168 gave him back his powers, permitting him 
to excommunicate even Henry himself unless he repented before the 
ensuing Easter. The legates were recalled as Becket desired. Cardinal 
Otho recommended the king to make his peace on the best terms which 
he could get. John of Salisbury, less confident, but with amused con- 
tempt of the chameleonlike Alexander, advised Henry, through the 
Bishop of Poitiers, to treat with the archbishop immediately, nec 
mediante Romano episcopo, nec rege Francie nec opera cardinalium, 
without help either of pope, of French king or cardinals. Since 
Becket could not be frightened, Alexander was perhaps trying what 
could be done with Henry; but he was eager as any one for an 
end of some kind to a business which was now adding disgrace and 
scandal to its other mischiefs. Peace was arranged at last between 
Lewis and Henry. The English king gave up a point for which he 
had long contended, and consented to do homage for Normandy and 
Anjou. The day after Epiphany, January 7, 1169, the two princes 
met at Montmirail, between Chartres and Le Mans, attended by their 
peers and prelates. 

In the general pacification the central disturber was, if possible, to 
be included. The pope had sent commissioners, as we should call 
them—Simon, prior of Montdieu, Engelbert, prior of Val St. Pierre, 
and Bernard de Corilo—to advise and, if possible, guide Becket into 
wiser courses. The political ceremonies were accomplished, Lewis and 
Henry were reconciled amidst general satisfaction and enthusiasm. 
Becket was then introduced, led in by the Archbishop of Sens, the 
son of the aged Theobald, Count of Blois. Henry and he had not 
met since the Northampton council. He threw himself in appa- 
rent humility at the king’s feet. ‘My lord,’ he said, ‘I ask you to 
forgive me. I place myself in God’s hands and in yours.’ At a 
preliminary meeting the pope’s envoys and the French clergy had 
urged him to submit without conditions. He had insisted on his usual 
reservation, but they had objected to saving clauses. He seemed now 
inclined really to yield, so Herbert de Bosham says, and Herbert 
whispered to him to stand firm. 

® John of Salisbury, Letters, vol. ii. p. 144, ed. Giles. 
7 *Miserere mei, domine, quia pono me in Deo et vobis ad honorem Dei et 
vestrim.’ 
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‘ My lord king,’ said Henry, after Becket had made his general 
submission, ‘and you my lords and prelates, what I require of the 
archbishop is no more than that he will observe the laws which have 
been observed by his predecessors. I ask him now to give me that 
promise.’ Becket no longer answered with a reservation of his order: 
he changed the phrase. He promised obedience, saving the honour of 
God. 

‘You wish,’ replied Henry, powerfully disappointed and dis- 
pleased, ‘to be king in my place. This man,’ he continued, turn- 
ing to Lewis, ‘deserted his Church of his own will, and he tells 
you and all men that his cause is the cause of the Church. He 
has governed his Church with as much freedom as those who 
have gone before him, but now he stands on God’s honour to oppose 
me wherever he pleases, as if I cared for God’s honour less than he. 
I make this proposal. Many kings have ruled in England before 
me, some less, some greater than I am; many holy men have been 
Archbishops of Canterbury before him. Let him behave to me as the 
most sainted of his predecessors behaved to the least worthy of mine, 
and I am content.’ 

The king’s demand seemed just and moderate to all present.’ 
The archbishop hesitated. Lewis asked him if he aspired to be 
greater than acknowledged saints. His predecessors, he said, had ex- 
tirpated some abuses, but not all. There was work which remained 
to be done. He was stopped by a general outcry that the king had 
yielded enough; the saving clause must be dropped. At once, at 
the tone of command, Becket’s spirit rose. Priests and bishops, he 
answered defiantly, were not to submit to men of this world save 
with reservations: he for one would not do it. 

The meeting broke up in confusion. A French noble said that 
the archbishop was abusing their hospitality, and did not deserve any 
longer protection. Henry mounted his horse and rode sadly away. 
The pope’s agents followed him, wringing their hands and begging 
for some slight additional concession. The king told them that they 
must address themselves to the archbishop. Let the archbishop 
bind himself to obey the laws. If the laws were amiss, they should 
be modified by the pope’s wishes. In no country in the world, he 
said, had the clergy so much liberty as in England, and in no country 
were there greater villains among them. For the sake of peace he 
did not insist on terms precisely defined. The archbishop was re- 
quired to do nothing beyond what had been done by Anselm. 

Becket, however, was again immovable as stone. Lewis, after 2 
brief coldness, took him back into favour. His power of cursing had 
been restored to him. The doubtwas only whether the pope had recalled 
the safeguards which he had given to the king, The pope’s agents, on 


* «Rem justam et modestam visus est omnibus postulare.’ 
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the failure of the conference, gave Henry a second letter, in which 
Alexander told him that, unless peace was made, he could not restrain 
the archbishop longer. Again representatives of the various parties 
hurried off to Rome, Becket insisting that if the pope would only be 
frm the king would yield, Henry embarrassing the pope more 
completely than threats of schism could have done by placing the 
Constitutions unreservedly in his hands, and binding himself to adopt 
any change which the pope might suggest. Becket, feverish and 
impatient, would not wait for the pope’s decision, and preferred to 
force his hand by action. He summoned the Bishops of London and 
Salisbury to appear before him. They appealed to Rome, but their 
appeal was disregarded. Appeals, as Becket characteristically said, 
were not allowed in order to shield the guilty, but to protect the 
innocent. On Palm Sunday, at Clairvaux, he took once more to his 
bell and candles. He excommunicated the two bishops and every one 
who had been concerned with his property—the Earl of Norfolk, Sir 
Ranulf de Broce, whom he peculiarly hated, Robert de Broc, and various 
other persons. The chief justice he threatened. The king he still 
left unmentioned, for fear of provoking the pope too far. 

Harassed on both sides, knowing perfectly well on which side 
good sense and justice lay, yet not daring to declare Becket wrong, 
and accept what, after all that had passed, would be construed into a 
defeat of the Church, the unfortunate Alexander drifted on as he best 
could, writing letters in one sense one day and contradicting them 
the next. On the surface he seemed hopelessly false. The falsehood 
was no more than weakness, a specious anxiety to please the king with- 
out offending the archbishop, and trusting to time and weariness to 
bring about anend. There is no occasion to follow the details of his 
duplicities. Two legates were again sent—not cardinals this time, 
but ecclesiastical lawyers, Gratian and Vivian—bound by oath this 
time to cause no scandal by accepting bribes. As usual, the choice 
was impartial ; Gratian was for Becket, Vivian for the king. So long 
as his excommunications were allowed to stand, Becket cared little 
who might come. He added the chief justice to the list of the 
accursed, as he had threatened to do. He wrote to the Bishop of 
Ostia that the king’s disposition could only be amended by punish- 
ment. The serpent head of the iniquity must now be bruised, and he 
bade the bishop impress the necessity of it upon the pope. Gratian 
was taken into Becket’s confidence. Vivian he treated coldly and 
contemptuously. According to Herbert and Becket’s friends, Gratian 
reported that the king was shifty and false, and that his object was 
to betray the Church and the archbishop. Henry himself declared 
that he assented to all that they proposed to him, and Diceto says 
that the legates were on the point of giving judgment in Henry’s 
favour when the Archbishop of Sens interposed and forbade them. 
Tn the confusion of statement the actions of either party alone can be 
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usefully attended to, and behind the acts of all, or at least of the 
pope, there was the usual ambiguity. Alexander threatened the 
king. He again empowered Becket to use whatever power he pos- 
sessed to bring him to submission, and he promised to confirm his 
sentences. As certainly he had secret conferences at Rome with 
Henry's envoys, and promised, on the other hand, that the arch- 
bishop should not be allowed to hurt him. Becket, furious and un- 
controllable, called the Bishop of London a parricide, an infidel, a 
Goliath, a son of Belial; he charged the Bishop of Hereford to see 
that the sentence against Foliot and his brother of Salisbury should 
be observed in England. Henry, on the other hand, assured Foliot 
of protection, and sent him to Rome with letters from himself to 
pursue his appeal and receive absolution from the pope himself. The 
Count of Flanders interposed, the Count of Mayence interposed, but 
without effect. At length on the 18th of November, the anniversary 
of the conference with the cardinals at Gisors, Henry and Lewis met 
again at Montmartre outside Paris, Becket and his friends being in 
attendance in an adjoining chapel. Gratian had returned to Rome. 
Vivian was present, and pressed Lewis to bring the archbishop to 
reason. Lewis really exerted himself, and not entirely unsuccessfully. 
Henry was even more moderate than before. The Constitutions, by 
the confession of Becket’s biographer, Herbert, who was with him on 
the spot, were practically abandoned. Henry’s only condition was 
that the archbishop should not usurp the functions of the civil power; 
he, on his part, undertaking not to strain the prerogative. Becket 
dropped his saving clause, and consented to make the promise re- 
quired of him, if the king would restore his estates, and give him 
compensation for the arrear rents, which he estimated at 20,000). 
Lewis said that money ought not to be an obstacle to peace. It was 
unworthy of the archbishop to raise so poor a difficulty. But here, too, 
Henry gave way. An impartial estimate should be made, and Becket 
was to be repaid. 

But now, no more than before, had the archbishop any real in- 
tention of submitting. His only fear was of offending Lewis. The 
Archbishop of Sens had gone to Rome to persuade the pope to give 
him legatine powers over Henry’s French dominions. The censures 
of the Church might be resisted in England. If Normandy, Anjou, 
and Aquitaine were laid under interdict, these two spiritual con- 
spirators had concluded that the king would be forced to surrender. 
Becket was daily expecting a favourable answer, and meanwhile was 
protracting the time. He demanded guarantees. He did not suspect 
the king, he said, but he suspected his courtiers. John of Salisbury 
had cautioned him, and the pope had cautioned him, against so indecent 
a requisition. Lewis said it was unreasonable. Becket said then that he 


® «Quod ea que statuerit non mutabuntur.’ 
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must have the kiss of peace as a sign that the king was really reconciled 
to him. He probably knew that the kiss would and must be withheld 
from him until he had given proofs that he meant in earnest to carry 
out his engagements. The king said coldly that he did not mean, and 
had never meant, to injure the Church. He was willing to leave the 
whole question between himself and the archbishop either to the 
peers and prelates of France or to the French universities. More he 
could not do. The conference at Montmartre ended, as Becket meant 
that it should end, in nothing. 

He sent off despatches to the Archbishop of Sens and to his 
Roman agents, entirely well satisfied with himself, and bidding them 
tell the pope that Normandy had only to be laid under interdict, 
and that the field was won. Once more he had painfully to discover 
that he had been building on a quicksand. Instead of the interdict, 
the pope sent orders to the Archbishop of Rouen and the Bishop of 
Nevers to absolve a second time the victims whom he had excom- 
municated at Clairvaux. Instead of encouragement to go on and 
smite the king with the spiritual sword, he received a distinct 
command to abstain for another interval. Last of all, and worst of 
all, the pope informed him that at the king’s request, for certain 
important purposes, he had granted a commission, as legate over all 
England, to his rival and enemy the Archbishop of York. The king’s 
envoys had promised that the commission should not be handed to 
the Archbishop of York till the pope had been again consulted. But 
the deed was done. The letter had been signed and delivered.'® 
The hair shirt and the five daily floggings had been in vain then! 
Heaven was stiil inexorable. The archbishop raved like a madman. 
‘Satan was set free for the destruction of the Church.’ ‘ At Rome it 
was always the same. Barabbas was let go, and Christ was crucified.’ 
‘Come what might, he would never submit, but he would trouble the 
Roman Church no more.’ !! 


Becket had now been for more than five years in exile. He had 
fought for victory with a tenacity which would have done him credit 
had his cause been less preposterous. At length it seemed that hope 
was finally gone. At the supreme moment another opportunity was 
thrust into his hands. Henry’s health was uncertain; he had once 
been dangerously ill. The succession to the English crown had not 
yet settled into fixed routine. Of the Conqueror’s sons William had 
been preferred to Robert. Stephen supplanted Matilda; but the son 
of Stephen was set aside for Matilda’s son. To prevent disputes it 
had been long decided that Prince Henry must be crowned and 


1© Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, pp. 249, 250. 
" Becket to Cardinal Albert, Giles, vol. ii. p. 251. 
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receive the homage of the barons while his father was stil] 
living. 

The pope in person had been invited to perform the ceremony, 
The pope had found it impossible to go, and among the other in- 
conveniences resulting from Becket’s absence the indefinite postpone- 
ment of this coronation had not been the lightest. The king had 
been reluctant to invade the acknowledged privilege of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and had put it off from year to year. But the 
country was growing impatient. The archbishop’s exile might now 
be indefinitely protracted. The delay was growing dangerous, and 
the object of the commission for which the king had asked, and 
which the pope had granted to the Archbishop of York, was to 
enable the Archbishop of York to act in the coronation ceremony, 
The commission in its terms was all that Henry could desire ; the 
pope not only permitted the Archbishop of York to officiate, but 
enjoined him to do it. Promises were said to have been given that 
it was not to be used without the pope’s consent; but in such a 
labyrinth of lies little reliance can be placed on statements uncon- 
firmed by writing. The pope did not pretend that he had exacted 
from the English envoys any written engagement. He had himself 
signed a paper giving the Archbishop of York the necessary powers, 
and this paper was in the king’s hands.’ The coronation was the 
symbol of the struggle in which Becket was now engaged. The 
sovereign, according to his theory, was the delegate of the Church. 
In receiving the crown from the hands of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the sovereign formally admitted his dependent position ; and 
so long as it could be maintained that the coronation would not hold 
unless it was performed either by the Archbishop of Canterbury or by 
the pope himself, the sovereign’s subject state was a practical reality. 

Becket saw the favourable moment, and instantly snatched at it. 
He had many powerful friends in England among the peers and 
knights. The lay peers, he says in his letters, had always been truer 
to him than the clergy, they on their part having their own differ- 
ences with the crown. He had ascertained that the coronation could 
not be postponed ; and if he could make the validity of it to depend 
on his own presence, he might redeem his past mortifications, and 
bring Henry to his feet after all. He knew Alexander’s nature, and 
set his agents to work upon him. He told them to say that if the 
coronation was accomplished without bis own presence the power of 
the Roman see in England was gone; and thus, when all seemed 
lost, he gained the feeble and uncertain pope to his side once more. 
In keeping with his conduct throughout the whole Becket difficulty, 
Alexander did not revoke his previous letter. He left it standing as 
something to appeal to, as an evidence of his goodwill to Henry. 


2 Giles, vol. ii. pp. 257-8. The commission quoted by Giles is evidently the 
same as that to which the pope referred in his letter to Becket. 
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But he issued another injunction to the Archbishop of York, strictly 
forbidding him to officiate; and he enclosed the injunction to Becket 
to be used by him in whatever manner he might think fit. The 
Archbishop of York never received this letter. It was given, we are 
told, to the Bishop of Worcester, who was in Normandy, and was on 
the point of returning to England. The Bishop of Worcester was 
detained, and it did not reach its destination. So runs the story ; 
put the parts will not fit one another, and there is a mystery left 
unexplained.'"* ‘This only is certain, that the inhibition was not 
served on the Archbishop of York. Rumour may have reached Eng- 
land that such a thing had been issued; but the commission which 
had been formerly granted remained legally unrevoked, and on the 
18th of June Prince Henry was crowned at Westminster in his 
father’s presence by the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of 
London, Durham, Rochester, and Salisbury. 

It was easy now for Becket to represent to Alexander that the 
English bishops had rewarded his kindness to them by defying his 
positive injunctions. To the superstitious English barons the existence 
of the inhibition threw a doubt on the legality of the coronation, and 
as men’s minds then were, and with the wild lawless disposition of 
such lion cubs as the Plantagenet princes, a tainted title would too 
surely mean civil war. By ill-fortune offence was given at the same 
time to Lewis, who considered that his daughter should have been 
crowned with her husband, and he resented what he chose to regard 
asa wilful slight. The pope was told that the coronation oath had 
been altered, that the liberties of the Church had been omitted, and 
that the young king had been sworn to maintain the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. Becket made the most of his opportunity; mistakes, 
exaggerations, wilful lies, and culpable credulity, did their work 
effectively ; Lewis went to war again, and invaded Normandy ; the 
pope, believing that he had been tricked and insulted, commanded 
Henry to make peace with the archbishop under threat of instant 
personal excommunication of himself and an interdict over his whole 
dominions. Henry flew back from England to Normandy. In a 
month he dispelled the illusions of Lewis, and restored peace. It 
was less easy to calm Alexander, who regarded himself, if not openly 
defied, yet as betrayed by the breach of the promise that the com- 
mission to the Archbishop of York should not be used without a fresh 
permission from himself. Henry knew that a sentence of excommu- 
nication against himself, and an interdict over his French dominions, 

3 It would appear from a letter of John of Salisbury that the prohibitory letter 
had been purposely withheld by Becket, who was allowing himself to be guided by 
some idle raticinia or prophecies. John of Salisbury writes to him (Letters, vol. ii. 
p. 236): ‘Memineritis quantum periculum et infortunium ad se traxerit mora 
porrigendi .. . prohibitorias Eboracensi archiepiscopo et episcopis transmarinis. . . . 


Subtilitatem vestram vaticinia que non erant a Spiritu deluserunt. . . . Vaticiniis 
ergo renunciemus in posterum, quia nos in hic parte gravius infortunia perculerunt.’ 
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was seriously possible. The risk was too great to be incurred without 
another effort to compose the weary quarrel. The archbishop, too, 
on his side had been taught by often repeated experience that the 
pope was a broken reed. Many times the battle seemed to have been 
won, and the pope’s weakness or ill-will had snatched the victory from 
him. He had left England because he thought the continent a more 
promising field of battle for him. He began to think that final 
success, if he was ever to obtain it, would only be possible to him in 
his own see, among his own people, surrounded by his powerful 
friends. He too, on his side, was ready for a form of agreement which 
would allow him to return and repossess himself of the large revenues 
of which he had felt the want so terribly. More than onee he and 
Henry met and separated without a conclusion. At length at Fréteval 
in Vendéme, on St. Mary Magdalen’s day, July 22, an interview took 
place in the presence of Lewis and a vast assemblage of prelates and 
knights and nobles; where, on the terms which had been arranged at 
Montmartre, the king and the archbishop consented to be reconciled. 
The kiss which before had been the difficulty was not offered by Henry 
and was not demanded by Becket ; but according to the account given 
by Herbert, who describes what he himself witnessed, and relates what 
Becket told him, after the main points were settled, the king and the 
archbishop rode apart out of hearing of every one but themselves. 
There the archbishop asked the king whether he might censure the 
bishops who had officiated at the coronation. The king, so the arch- 
bishop informed his friends, gave his full and free consent. The 
archbishop sprang from his horse in gratitude to the king’s feet. 
The king alighted as hastily, and held the archbishop’s stirrup as he 
remounted. These gestures the spectators saw and wondered at, 
unable, as Herbert says, to conjecture what was passing till it was 
afterwards explained to them. 

That the king should have consented as absolutely and uncondition- 
ally as Becket said that he did, or even that he should have consented 
at all in Becket’s sense of the word, to the excommunication of per- 
sons who had acted by his own orders and under a supposed authority 
from the pope, is so unlikely in itself, so inconsistent with Henry’s 
conduct afterwards, that we may feel assured that Henry’s account of 
what took place would, if we knew it, have been singularly different. 
But we are met with a further difficulty. Herbert says positively 
that the conversation between Becket and the king was private 
between themselves, that no one heard it or knew the subject of it 
except from Becket’s report. Count Theobald of Blois asserted, in a 
letter to the pope, that in his presence (me prwsente) the archbishop 
complained of the conduct of the English prelates, and that the king 
empowered him to pass sentence on them. Yet more remarkably, 
the archbishop afterwards at Canterbury insisted to Reginald Fitzurse 
that the king’s promises to him had been given in the audience of 
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500 peers, knights, and prelates, and that Sir Reginald himself was 
among the audience. Fitzurse denied that he heard the king give 
any sanction to the punishment of the bishops. He treated Becket’s 
declaration as absurd and incredible on the face of it. The Count of 
Blois may have confounded what he himself heard with what Becket 
told him afterwards, or he may have referred to some other occasion. 
The charge against the king rests substantially on Becket’s own un- 
corrected word; while, on the other side, are the internal unlikelihood 
of the permission in itself and the inconsistency of Becket’s subse- 
quent action with a belief that he had the king’s sanction for what 
he intended to do. Had he supposed that the king would approve, 
he would have acted openly and at once. Instead of consulting the 
king, he had no: sooner left the Fréteval conference than he privately 
obtained from the pope letters of suspension against the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of Durham, and letters of excommunication 
against the Bishops of London, Salisbury, and Rochester; and while 
he permitted Henry to believe that he was going home to govern his 
diocese in peace,’ he had instruments in his portfolio which were to 
explode in lightning the moment that he set foot in England, and 
convulse the country once more. 


4 * Archiepiscopus pacem mecum fecit ad voluntatem meam.’ 


J. A FRoupe. 
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ENGLAND AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


On the 12th of April last Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the Special 
Commissioner representing the British Government at Pretoria, 
issued a proclamation declaring the South African Republic to be 
annexed to the Queen’s dominions. This act, though long foreseen 
by those who had observed the progress of events in South Africa, 
came upon most people at home as a most unpleasant surprise. 
Annexation has been so firmly and consistently repudiated by all 
English statesmen—except in India—for the past forty years, that 
a departure from that well-established tradition suggested the working 
of dangerously powerful motives. The antipathy to an enlargement 
of the borders of the Empire was rooted in two convictions—the one 
of potent material, and the other of no less potent moral, cogency. 
Englishmen have lately come to perceive that Imperial government 
is a costly and onerous inheritance, and that their country, with all 
its resources, can barely do its duty by all its dependencies. As 
Liberal principles, moreover, have ripened and become more clear, 
the policy of imposing a rule by force upon a reluctant community 
has been generally questioned, criticised, and at last almost univer- 
sally repudiated. It seemed as if Sir Theophilus Shepstone, a sub- 
ordinate official, had undertaken, of his own mere motion, to reverse 
the current of Imperial policy. Of course, this apprehension did not 
stand the test of the briefest examination, but it caused anxiety 
enough to justify a general desire to understand the reasons which 
urged the Queen’s Commissioner to take a course so abruptly 
breaking with the traditions and practices of English policy. 

To understand the situation in South Africa and to realise the 
compulsion of events which forced Sir T. Shepstone’s hand, it is 
necessary to go back to the early history of Dutch colonisation at the 
Cape. ‘There are few colonies of which Englishmen know less than 
those of South Africa, and this ignorance is pardonable because the 
Cape is not in the strict sense an English colony at all. We won it 
in war; we have held it for strategical, commercial, and political 
objects ; but it never attracted any large share of the vast emigration 
which these islands have poured out upon the unpeopled regions of 
the earth during the sixty years of unexampled prosperity that 
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followed Waterloo. It could not compete with the British settle- 
ments in North America or Australasia for the surplus labour of the 
old country. An attempt was made by the Home Government to 
colonise the eastern districts mainly for military purposes, but it was 
very far from succeeding as its authors had hoped. It is estimated 
that of some 270,000 white inhabitants of the Cape Colony two-thirds 
are ‘ Dutch,’ or at any rate non-British. The territory of the colony 
proper, excluding its native dependencies, is about as large as France, 
and the pure English settlers are, it seems, scarcely equal in number 
to the population of a third-rate English town like Nottingham or 
Norwich. South Africa, then, is bound to the English connection 
by few of those social and sentimental ties which now, far more 
than either military force or political institutions, preserve the Em- 
pire in union and strength. 

The physical and the historical conditions under which the South 
African settlements were colonised throw light upon this difference. 
South Africa is a convenient popular name for the whole territory 
bounded by the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and lying south of the 
tropic of Capricorn. The south-western angle of this region is the 
Cape Colony; to the north of this, beyond the Orange River and along 
the Atlantic coast, stretches Great Namaqualand, as yet little known 
and peopled by native tribes, but rich in mineral wealth. In the 
heart of the continent separating Namaqualand on the west from the 
Transvaal on the east, and bounded to the south by the Cape and 
Griqualand West, is the Kalahari Desert, a vast sandy plain covered 
with thick low bush, almost rainless, and swept by hot dry winds. 
Griqualand West, more commonly known as the Diamond Fields, 
lies in an angle between the Cape Colony and the Orange Free State, 
near the point of confluence of the Orange and Vaal Rivers. The 
Orange Free State is situated mainly between the two rivers named, 
and bounded to the east by Basutoland (now incorporated with the 
Cape Colony, as Griqualand West will be very soon) and by Natal. 
To the east of Basutoland, and extending along the coast from the 
river Kei, the boundary of the Cape Colony proper, to Natal are the 
Kaffrarian territories subject to British control, but not yet formally 
brought under any colonial government. Natal stretches from the 
Kaffrarian border inland to the Drakenberg mountains ; its northern 
frontier marches for a short distance with that of the Transvaal, but 
towards the sea it touches the country of the Zulus, the most for- 
midable of the native races of South Africa. The Zulus are pre- 
dominant from Natal up to Delagoa Bay, where the Portuguese have 
a decaying military post called Lorenzo Marques. But the whole 
littoral as far as the mouth of the Limpopo is mainly in the fluctu- 
ating possession of tribes—Zulus, Swazies, Tongas, and others—and 
European settlement is much hindered not only by the unhealthy 
climate, but by the prevalence of the tsetze fly, the deadly enemy of 
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cattle. Inland from this native territory is the Transvaal, the latest 
addition to the Queen’s dominions, a high plateau stretching from 
the mountain barriers that separate it from the coast districts on the 
east to the borders of the sandy desert on the west. 

The whole region comprises probably more than 900,000 square 
miles. The following rough estimate may indicate the proportions 
in which the territory has been divided hitherto :— 

British Colonies and Dependencies. 
Sq. miles. Sq. miles, 


Cape Colony ‘ ° F - ‘ , . 220, 


Griqualand West , F : : . . 16,000 
Kaffrarian Dependencies. ’ b ; . 20,000 
Natal . ‘ ; d ‘ ; ; : . 18,000 

274,000 


Dutch States. 


Orange Free State . ° ‘ ° ° - 45,000 


Transvaal State . : , : , ‘ . 115,000 
— 160,000 


Uncolonised Native Territories. 
In the North West: 
Great Namaqualand ) 
Kalahari Desert . | - . ab RAN » — « 450,000 
Bechuana Land 
In the North East: 
Zulus, Tongas, Swazies, &c. . . ‘ , si? es 26000 
Portuguese Settlements. 
Delagoa Bay . : . . ° : : - . 5,000 


Total . . 914,000 


The population of the British colonies and dependencies is about 
1,350,000, of whom probably not many more than 300,000 are of 
European birth or descent. The population of the Dutch States has 
been variously reckoned at from 350,000 to 1,000,000, of whom 
certainly not more than 60,000 or 70,000 are whites. The number 
of natives in the unsettled districts of the north-west, in the central 
deserts, and upon the eastern coast, cannot be eveh guessed at, but 
it is highly probable that there are at the least a million of natives 
outside the British and Dutch settlements, and that their numbers 
are being continually recruited from the unexplored interior. Thus, 
while at most there are 400,000 men of European blood scattered 
over territories equal in extent to the whole of Western Europe, 
there are from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 natives mingled among them 
or surrounding them. 

The South African natives are, for the most part, far more for- 
midable than the uncivilised races with whom we have had to deal 
in other parts of the world—more enduring, if not more valiant, 
more prolific, if not more capable of civilisation, than the Red Indians 
or even the Maories. The pure Kaffirs, and still more the Zulus, 
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who possibly show a strain of Arab blood, are brave, intelligent, even 
chivalrous in their own way, but fiercely warlike, steeped in dark 
and cruel superstitions, and utterly ruthless when moved to wrath. 
The Bechuanas and Basutos are akin to the Kaffirs, with probably 
some mixture of inferior races; both their good and bad qualities 
are less distinctly marked, and they are less dangerous as enemies, 
though, it may be, also less promising as subjects. The Hottentots 
and Bushmen are much lower in the scale of mental power and moral 
strength. They are dwindling and feeble races, incapable of develop- 
ment, and unstable in their purposes. Besides these there are the 
Griquas, a bastard breed, springing from the intercourse, in a former 
generation very common, between the Boers of the Cape Colony and 
their Hottentot slaves. A considerable body of them colonised the 
country where diamonds have since been found at the bifurcation of 
the Orange and Vaal Rivers, and thence a second migration was 
carried out about a quarter of a century ago, which planted a large 
community in Kaffraria. The Fingoes are ‘broken men, fugitive 
Zulus pursued by their hostile kinsmen, who have been established 
for many years within our border, have been liberally treated by the 
Government, and have shown a singular aptitude for the arts of 
peace. In the western districts of the Cape Colony there are still 
visible traces of the slave trade, which was abolished less than seventy 
years ago, in a population of pure negroes and mulattoes. There 
are also many Malays employed in porterage and similar services, 
chiefly in Cape Town. In Natal there are a couple of thousand 
Hindoo coolies imported for similar purposes. It is proper to note 
this very great mingling of different elements in the non-European 
population, lest the estimates of relative numerical strength should 
produce a false impression of the real disproportion. The danger of 
a native war is quite formidable enough without the assumption that 
every coloured man in South Africa is a probable enemy. 

The European population is also mingled of various elements. 
The Boers or ‘Cape Dutch’ form fully one half of the entire white 
community of the British colonies and the Free States, though in the 
eastern districts of the Cape and in Natal the immigration has chiefly 
been English. But even the ‘Cape Dutch’ are far from being of pure 
Batavian origin. The Dutch, though they still possess a colonial 
empire second only in importance to our own, have never been a 
colonising people. Even at the Cape, where they have left most 
deeply the impression of their national character, they were rather 
the leaders of colonisation than the colonists. ‘The Dutch were not 
colonists,’ Heeren has remarked, ‘ for there was nothing at home to 
drive them in any numbers beyond the sea.’! But they werethé 
masters of a vast monopolist commerce which imperatively needed a 
chain of military posts, ports of call, and stations or faétories for the 

1 Historical Researches: European States-System, p. 112. 
R2 
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reception of merchandise. The Dutch East India Company, founded 
in 1602, was the ‘type and model’ of the Company which established 
our Indian Empire. The Portuguese had discovered the Cape, had 
landed and claimed South Africa as their own, but they took little 
pains either to use or to secure their possession. The wreck of a 
Dutch vessel on this coast drew the attention of the Dutch East India 
Company to the advantages of Table Bay as a port of call and depot 
for supplies. In 1652, Jan Van Riebeeck was sent out from Holland 
with a few mercenary soldiers, farm labourers, and convicts, to esta- 
blish a settlement. He encountered no resistance from the wretched 
Hottentots ; he built a fort where the citadel of Cape Town now stands, 
and he and his followers battled successfully against the hardships of 
scarcity and the attacks of wild beasts, lions, leopards, hyznas, and 
jackals, which, at that time, prowled about the neighbourhocd of 
Cape Town and the slopes of Table Mountain. By degrees the 
difficulties of subsistence were surmounted ; new colonists, chiefly 
North German and Westphalian mercenaries, were settled upon grants 
of land. Flemish and Portuguese traders were allowed to dwell in 
the colony on sufferance; but the government remained strictly 
Dutch, of the severe monopolist type which so long survived in 
Java and the Spice Islands. The community was thus of mixed 
descent, but the Dutch were in some sense the aristocracy. It was 
not long before the colonists came into collision with the natives. 
If the latter had been the fiery and daring Kaffir, the issue might 
have been doubtful, but the Hottentots and Bushmen could only 
avenge themselves on the intruders who seized the lands over which 
they had been accustomed to roam unmolested by raids upon the 
flocks and herds. Governor Van Riebeeck warned some of these 
plunderers that cattle-stealing was ‘ most displeasing to the Almighty 
when committed by such men as they were ;’ but neither theological 
terrors nor the infliction of death and torture were able to instil a 
respect for the rights of property into the minds of the Cape natives. 
A period of prolonged partisan warfare followed. The Hottentots 
were some of them driven inland, some of them reduced to servitude, 
while vast numbers were exterminated by the Boers. But the colony 
prospered ; the settlers joined farm to farm, and pasture to pasture, 
and immigrants, still drawn from different countries, but calling 
themselves Dutch, and ultimately accepting the Dutch language 
with the Dutch rule, slowly increased. There was, besides the constant 
reduction of the natives to servitude, a negro slave trade with the 
West Coast of Africa, and a trade in Mohammedan Malay slaves for 
personal service especially fostered by the Dutch East India Company. 
The number of half-breeds was rapidly multiplied. But the most 
important element introduced into the colony before the English 
occupation was the immigrant Huguenots, who, after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, betook themselves to the Cape, where they 
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brought the vine and the skill needed for its culture. In 1688 the 
renowned vineyards of Constantia were planted, and became for many 
years a rich source of revenue. But pastoral pursuits were most in 
favour with the Boers. Wool, which is now the great staple of South 
Africa, was not produced in any quantity under Dutch rule, but 
cattle-breeding was profitable and suited the character of the people. 
The colony was loosely partitioned into vast circular grants of land, 
in each of which a family of Boers lived in patriarchal style, and 
with scarcely more advance in civilisation than the savages around 
them. When the country came under our government in 1795, its 
area of 120,000 square miles contained, it was calculated, only from 
60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants of all races, of whom less than one-third 
were Europeans, the latter, as we have seen, some Dutch by descent, 
but as many, or more than as many, Germans and Flemings, French 
and Portuguese. Even under English rule the immigration to South 
Africa has not been purely British. The Imperial Government has 
made more than one attempt to introduce foreign settlers. A 
couple of thousand soldiers of the German legion which was raised 
during the Crimean war were established on the Kaffrarian frontier. 
Afterwards about as many North German peasants were imported and 
similarly settled. ‘These were all of them excellent colonists, but it 
is obvious that they do not strengthen the British character of the 
South African communities. The Dutch States, especially the Trans- 
vaal, have been jealous of the influx of British subjects and British 
ideas which followed the diamond and gold discoveries, and they 
have made some efforts to recruit their numbers from Holland, but 
with little suecess.2, The mingling of races from various causes is, it 
will be observed, very great, and peculiarly unsatisfactory in the 
presence of the preponderating native element. The signs of Euro- 
pean division cannot fail to encourage Zulus and Kaffirs in their 
half-unconscious ambitions. 

From the foregoing statement a fair conception may be formed of 
the balance of power in South Africa. But the moral elements have 
to be taken into account as well as the material. What are the re- 
lations of the native races towards the Europeans, and what is the 
origin of those relations? The beginnings of the Dutch rule were, as 
we have seen, unpromising. The Hottentots and Bushmen were 
treated with savage cruelty. Sparrman, himselfa Dutchman, writing 
of the state of the colony exactly a hundred years ago, says: ‘ The 
slave business is exercised by the colonists towards the nation of Bush- 
men with a cruelty which merits the abhorrence of every one, though 
I have been told that they pride themselves in it; and not only is 
the capture of a Hottentot considered by them as a work of pleasure, 


* A correspondent of the Indépendanca Belge, writing from Potscherfstroom on 
the day of the annexation, describes the condition of the Dutch and Flemish immi- 
grants whom President Burgers brought out to the Transvaal as fort pénible. 
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but in cold blood they destroy the bonds which nature has knit 
between husband and wife, and between parents and children.’ He 
goes on to give particulars of abominable cruelties inflicted upon the 
natives, which the Government took no pains to prevent, although it 
exercised its despotic authority to prevent the Moravian missionaries 
from baptising their native converts. In Cape Town and immedi- 
ately around it, the military rule of the Government was mathemati- 
cally rigid, enforced by the severest penalties, and working through 
the most irrational interferences with trade and industry. A century 
and a half of this intolerant, meddling, and tyrannical government 
made the Boers very impatient of every kind of rule, except that which 
they themselves exercised without control or mercy over the un- 
fortunate natives.. They are certainly the most extraordinary clients 
whom the preachers of Mr. Carlyle’s gospel of obedience and labour 
have ever taken under their patronage. But, whether through the 
negligence or the inhumanity of the Cape Government, the Boers 
down to the end of the last century were allowed to oppress the Hot- 
tentots and Bushmen, and to establish slavery on a large scale. At 
last they got beyond the Hottentot country, and came in contact with 
the Kaffirs. What might have been the result of this collision if the 
Cape had remained Dutch it is impossible to say; but the whole 
situation was changed in 1795. 

In that year the magnetism of revolutionary forces in Europe 
stirred even the sleepy Boers, who, incited also by the bankruptcy 
and downfall of the Dutch East India Company, rose at Graaff-Reinet 
and Swellendam, and proclaimed an independent Republic. The 
Prince of Orange, at that time an émigré in England, authorised the 
British Government to subdue the revolt, and to govern the Cape on 
his behalf. A fleet was sent out; the colony surrendered without re- 
sistance, and English rule was fairly established under Lord Mac- 
artney. The British administration was an immense improvement 
upon the Dutch; the revenue had increased by one-third in six or 
seven years; some beginning had been made with education; the 
grosser abuses of public justice had been modified, when the colony 
was restored for a time to Holland by the Peace of Amiens. But the 
renewal of war in Europe made it impossible for this country to leave 
the Cape in the hands of an enemy; and Holland had become the 
instrument of Napoleon. In 1806 our fleet again threatened Cape 
Town ; an English army landed under Sir David Baird; the battle 
of Blaauberg decided the fate of the Dutch settlers, and British rule 
was reestablished, not to be again withdrawn. In 1815 the King of 
the Netherlands formally ceded the Cape to England. 

Almost the first act of the restored British Government was the 
abolition of the foreign slave trade. The internal trade survived 
for some years. The condition of the Hottentots was not far removed 
from slavery, and the efforts to improve them made by the earlier 
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English administrations were ill-directed. The missionaries appeared 
upon the scene as the friends of the natives, and their persistent com- 
plaints of the conduct of the Boers led to some restraints and investi- 
gations which the latter were ill-disposed to bear. The quarrel would 
have come more quickly to a crisis if the first of the Kaffir wars, 
which broke out in 1811, had not united the Dutch and the English 
by the fear of a common danger. The Kaffirs, peaceable as well as 
warlike, friendly as well as hostile, were attacked, expelled from colo- 
nial territory, pursued beyond the Great Fish River, and for the 
treacherous murder of the Land-drost Stockenstroom punished with 
indiscriminating massacre. This was an exploit more to the taste of 
the Dutch than of the English, and it quickly became apparent that 
even Kaffir wars could not fill up the breach between the two nation- 
alities. In 1815 there was a petty rebellion, and five Dutch farmers 
were executed for treason. In 1818 there was a second and more 
serious Kaffir war, headed by a fanatic chief Makama, and though of 
course the British were victorious, the risks for a time seemed to be 
terrible. Accordingly, in the following year an attempt was made to 
colonise the Cape with Englishmen. The Imperial Parliament voted 
50,000/. for the work; the organisation of the settlement was care- 
fully planned, and the results are still visible in the prosperity of 
the most advanced portion of South Africa. The thriving trade of 
Port Elizabeth, the energy that has spread out in manifold enter- 
prises from Algoa Bay to the banks of the Orange, the courage and 
endurance which have met over and over again the surges of savage 
warfare, all these are parts of the fabric built up by the colonists of 
1820. This is the measure to which, according to Lord Grey, ‘a great, 
part of the difficulties which have since arisen may be txaced !’ 4 
But, of course, the colony remained Dutch—‘ Cape Dutch ’—in its 
prevailing sentiment ; and soon the differences between governors and 
governed came to a crisis. After the annexation the British Govern- 
ment had preserved the old Dutch laws, and for some time the Dutch 
was retained as the official language. But between 1820 and 1830 
English became the language in all public transactions, official docu- 
ments, and judicial proceedings. The Boers were soured by this 
treatment ; and at the same time free discussion through the press, 
which Fairbairn and Pringle had gallantly fought for and won against 
the stupid tyranny of Lord Charles Somerset’s administration, laid 
open the cruelties to which the Hottentots were subjected. In 1828 
the agitation raised at home by Brougham and Buxton compelled the 
Government to grant the Hottentots the same rights as any other in- 
habitants of the colony. The hopes which this reform excited among 
philanthropists—hopes doomed unhappily to a painful disappoint- 
ment—were equalled by the rage of the Boers, who for nearly two 
centuries had used the labour and wasted the lives of the native races. 
® Colonial Policy, vol. ii. p. 249. 
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The liberation of the Hottentots, while it angered the Dutch, led in- 
directly to the Kaffir war of 1835, for the settlement of the Kat river 
was intended to be a bulwark against the Kaffir marauders, the latter 
were expelled from the borderland, and Hottentot freedmen put in 
their place. In December 1834 the Kaffirs rose and invaded the 
eastern districts, desolating the homesteads both of the Dutch farmers 
and of the English settlers, who after fourteen years of struggle had 
begun to reap the fruits of their industry. Sir Benjamin Durban, the 
governor, was energetic and bold; he routed the Kaffirs, marched 
into their country, wasted it, exacted an indemnity in cattle, and 
concluded a peace, which it was hoped would be a lasting one. 

It is impossible at this distance of time to assert confidently 
whether the conduct of the Kaffir war of 1835 is fairly open to the 
imputations cast upon Sir B. Durban and his subordinates in the 
despatch which Lord Glenelg, the new Colonial Secretary, sent out 
from Downing Street towards the close of the year. Lord Glenelg 
declared that the Kaffirs had ‘ample justification’ for their attack 
upon the European settlements, and that the retaliatory annexations 
of the Cape Government must be abandoned. In the colony there 
was a prevalent opinion that the judgment thus sternly conveyed 
was unjust, but at home the Government was supported by many 
even of its political opponents. Sir B. Durban was recalled, and 
Lord Glenelg’s policy was endorsed by a Parliamentary committee. 
Events soon proved that, whatever may have been the excesses of the 
revengeful measures resorted to by the colonists, the evils of vacilla- 
tion and inconsiderate lenity were no cure for them. It is possible 
to blame severely the treatment of the natives by the Dutch, and 
at the same time to recognise the inexpediency of the rebuke 
which Lord Glenelg, with what seems to have been an imperfect 
knowledge of the facts, inflicted upon the governor as well as on the 
colonists. 2 

The settlers, Dutch and English, were irritated beyond measure 
at a decision which affected not only the character of those responsible 
for the colonial administration, but the interests of every farmer in 
the Eastern Province. The abolition of slavery made itself felt at 
the same time. Of the twenty miilions sterling voted by Parliament 
for that great work, and calculated to cover two-fifths of the value of 
the slaves emancipated, 1,200,000/. was awarded to the farmers of 
the Cape. It seems that this sum was considered inadequate com- 
pensation, and that a great part of it was lost in the attempt to 
realise it through unscrupulous agents. But it is certain that no 
money payment could have compensated the Boers, according to their 
own estimate, for the abolition of the power, which they had claimed 
for generations, of exercising despotic authority, even that of life 
and death, over their black subjects. The ill-feeling undoubtedly 
generated by Lord Glenelg’s policy and by the abolition measures 
resulted in an exodus of the Dutch farmers from the Eastern Province 
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chiefly. The emigrants passed beyond the Orange River, and esta- 
blished the settlements which are now the Orange Free State. The 
adventure gave proof of remarkable courage, persistence, and self- 
reliance ; and the Free State, though its history is not clear of stain, 
is an honourable monument of the spirit of the South African Dutch. 
But this chapter of colonial history was not closed by the exodus. 
While the Cape Colony was advancing in material prosperity in spite 
of its periodical disturbances, the Kaffirs were nursing their anger for 
a new war, and the Dutch settlers beyond the Orange were engaging 
in feuds which were destined to lead to more serious troubles. The 
latter, unrestrained by the British power, which, as they believed, 
they had finally shaken off, and irritated against the natives as well 
by the weak humanitarian policy of the Government, as they con- 
ceived it to be, as by the ferocities of Kaffir warfare, dealt out hard 
measure to their black subjects. It was not, however, in the Orange 
territory that the proceedings of the emigrant Boers first called for 
the intervention of the British Government. Scarcely had the ad- 
venturers settled beyond what was then the recognised boundary of 
the Cape Colony, when some of the more restless among them 
began to ‘trek’ northwards and eastwards in search of new land. 
Pieter Retief, the ablest and most daring of their leaders, led a 
pioneering party across the Drakensberg into the coast-land which 
Vasco da Gama had named Natal when his exploring squadron had 
sighted it on Christmas Day, 1497. The English had made two 
attempts to colonise this region; Lieutenant Fairwell’s little settle- 
ment, though protected by the ferocious chief Chaka, was extir- 
pated in 1829 by Chaka’s brother and successor Dingaan; the 
mission and station at Durban, now the prosperous port of the 
colony, were founded about the time of the Kaffir war of 1834-5 by 
Captain Allan Gardiner, whose wretched fate at Tierra del Fuego is 
among the most striking events recorded in missionary annals. The 
Durban colonists did not weleome Retief and his Boers; and they 
claimed to hold so large a grant of land from Dingaan that the new- 
comers were forced to appeal to the chief. They were favourably 
received, and obtained a treaty; but Dingaan planned and carried 
out a treacherous massacre perpetrated upon the guests whom he 
had entertained in his ‘ kraal,’ and followed it up with a ruthless per- 
secution of men, women, and children. From 600 to 700 of the 
settlers who had crossed the Drakensberg with Retief were slaughtered 
within a few days, and the name of Weenen (weeping) has been 
given to the region where this great crime was accomplished. 

The Dutch beyond the Drakensberg did not have their hearts 
softened towards the natives by Dingaan’s murderous fury. They 
invaded Natal, burning for revenge, and after a sharp struggle suc- 
ceeded in destroying Dingaan’s power, and in winning a mastery over 
the whole country from the mountains to the sea. The Cape 
Government was more than once tempted to interfere with the 
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proceedings of the Boers, reported and very probably exaggerated by 
the missionaries, but it would probably have stayed its hand if the 
emigrants had not raised the question of political independence. The 
Boers demanded recognition for their settlement in Natal as an inde- 
pendent Republic, and there was some inclination on the part of the 
Whig Government at home to concede the claim. But in 1841 the 
Whigs were supplanted by the Tories, and Lord John Russell was 
succeeded at the Colonial Office by Lord Stanley. At the same time 
the accounts received at the Cape of the slaughter of a native tribe 
by a ‘commando’ of Boers under Pretorius, and of the reduction of 
the children to slavery, deeply moved public opinion. ‘Towards the 
close of the year Sir George Napier, the Governor of the Cape, re- 
sumed by proclamation the authority over Natal that had been 
allowed to fall intoabeyance. A couple of hundred soldiers were sent 
to take possession in the Queen’s name; but the Boers showed fight, 
and besieged the fort occupied by the English. Reinforcements, 
however, soon arrived, and the Boers yielded. Many of them settled 
down quietly as colonists under British rule; but many more re- 
treated again behind the Drakensberg into the Orange territory, or 
pushed still further north beyond the Vaal. 

This suppression of the Dutch rule in Natal is one of the chief 
grievances of the Boers. It was soon to be followed by a similar 
measure in the Orange territory. But in the meantime the Cape 
had again suffered from a Kaffir war. The Glenelg policy had for 
ten years received a fair trial, but the result showed that it was 
impossible at the same time to treat the Kaffirs with kindness and 
liberality and to leave them free from all restraint. The plundering 
and outrages grew to so terrible a height along the border that Sir 
Peregrine Maitland was compelled in 1846 to declare war against 
the independent tribes. The struggle lasted for two years. Sir 
Peregrine Maitland was succeeded by Sir Henry Pottinger, and Sir 
Henry Pottinger by Sir Harry Smith. It was the last who brought 
the war to a close, and who was compelled to take back the annexa- 
tions which Lord Glenelg had repudiated and abandoned. When the 
war was over, Sir H. Smith found himself compelled to deal with a 
difficult political problem. The excitement of the strife had disturbed 
the Orange River settlers, whose relations with the natives had not 
been bettered since their check in Natal. At the same time the re- 
sumption of British authority in the latter settlement left the Boers 
beyond the Orange in some uncertainty as to their political rights. 
A section of them invited Sir Harry Smith to proclaim the British 
sovereignty, and this measure was also supported by the prevailing 
opinion in the Cape Colony among British and Dutch, traders and 
farmers, officials and missionaries alike. The event showed that the 
majority of the settlers themselves were of another way of thinking. 
Sir H. Smith, however, was convinced, and in February 1848 he 
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declared the territory to be subject to the sovereignty of the Queen, 
and fixed as its boundaries the Orange and Vaal rivers and the 
Drakensberg range. But the hostile element among the Boers was 
not subdued without a contest. They rose under Pretorius, expelled 
the Queen’s commissioner from Bloemfontein, and prepared to resist 
in arms the army with which Sir H. Smith marched against them. 
They met at Boem-Plaats, where they fought well, but were beaten. 
Pretorius and his followers fled over the Vaal, which Sir H. Smith 
had proclaimed as the British boundary; other adventurous farmers 
had ‘ trekked’ to the wide and rich plains of that region before, and 
there seemed no probability that in that quarter their independence 
would be interfered with. The Orange River Sovereignty was 
peaceably organised as an English province, and for a time there was 
reason to hope that peace had been permanently established. 

But the elements of dissension were still active. The Boers of 
the Transvaal were quarrelling with the natives all around them, but 
we had more to think of for the time nearer home. The Dutch of the 
Orange Sovereignty and the native chiefs, Basutos and Kaffirs, who 
had been brought under English authority by the Proclamation of 
1848, were involved in dangerous feuds. Lord Grey’s unlucky 
attempt to thrust a cargo of convicts upon the reluctant population 
at the Cape had aroused disloyal feelings and given materials for 
agitation.4 But the most threatening symptom was the revival of 
the ‘spirit of prophecy’ among the Kaffirs about the beginning of 
1850. The Government, however, was so far from suspecting danger 
that a body of Kaffir police had been enrolled. The Hottentots were 
also armed in considerable numbers as ‘ Cape Mounted Rifles.’ 

In December the flame broke out, the origin or pretext of the 
rebellion being an obscure dispute between one of the chiefs and the 
governor. The Kaffirs invaded the ‘ military frontier’ that had been 
established in 1848, destroyed the villages, massacred all the Euro- 
peans on whom they could lay hands, and even besieged Sir H. Smith 
in one of the border forts. The Basutos also rose. The Kaffir police 
revolted ; the Hottentot Riflemen deserted to the enemy; and the 
settlements of Hottentot freedmen on the Kat River and elsewhere, 
which had been most indulgently treated for a long period, and were 
believed to be perfectly trustworthy, joined the enemy. The dispos- 
able troops were few, and reinforcements from England were long in 
coming. Twelve months of dismal anxiety followed, and the Christmas 
of 1851 was observed throughout the colony as ‘a day of solemn 
humiliation and prayer before God.’ No decisive successes were 


‘ The most curious and interesting account of this episode in colonial history is 
to be found in John Mitchel’s Jail Journal (chapters 10 to 14). Mitchel was a con- 
vict on board the Neptune during her five months’ detention in Simon’s Bay, while 
the Government was literally being starved into submission’ by the ‘ Anti-Convict 


Association.’ 
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gained until Sir H. Smith had been supplanted by Sir George Cuth- 
cart. The latter brought the war to an end, though he found 
Moshesh, the chief of the Basutos, no despicable foe. Peace wag 
reestablished early in 1853. 

But Sir George Cathcart had another task to perform. In his 
instructions Lord Grey had reiterated, what he had previously im- 
pressed upon Sir H. Smith, that ‘the ultimate abandonment of the 
Orange Sovereignty must be a settled point of British policy.’ In 
his despatches to Sir G. Cathcart Lord Grey said : 

Great Britain cannot bear the weight of these wars... . Beyond the very 
limited extent of territory required for the security of the Cape of Good Hope as a 
naval station, the British Crown and nation have no interest whatever in main- 
taining a territorial dominion in South Africa. . . . It will be a question demand- 
ing the most serious consideration whether the attempt which has thus failed shall 
be renewed, or whether the exercise of British authority in South Africa must not 
be restricted within much narrower limits than heretofore. 


This policy had been already carried out in the ambiguous case of the 
Transvaal by Sir Harry Smith, who had sent two commissioners to 
settle our relations with the Boers beyond the Vaal. These officers, 
Major Hogge and Mr. Owen, entered, in January 1852, into an 
engagement with President Pretorius, known as the ‘Sand River 
Convention,’ by which the independence of the Transvaal State was 


formally recognised. By this convention—subsequently confirmed 
by the Home Government (as, indeed, it was accordant with Lord 
Grey’s personal views)—it was stipulated that the emigrant farmers 
should ‘ have the right to manage their own affairs and to govern 
themselves without any interference on the part of Her Majesty the 
Queen’s Government.’ But the whole instrument was conditional in 


form and substance. Among the conditions, it is to be observed, was 
the following: ‘ It is agreed that no slavery is or shall be permitted 
or practised in the country to the north of the Vaal River by the 
emigrant farmers.’ A similar arrangement, by which the connection 
with the Orange Sovereignty could be shaken off, was the next object of 
Lord Grey's hopes and efforts. The proposal when first made startled 
the people both of the Cape and the Sovereignty. Trade had grown 
up, the settlers beyond the Orange had become accustomed to British 
law and rule, and there was no disposition to accept even as a gift 
the independence for which Pretorius had fought at Boem-Plaats. 
Protests were sent in to the Colonial Office; the dangers of the 
relations that were likely to arise between the independent Boers and 
the natives were pointed out. But the Imperial Government had 
made up its mind. Sir George Russell Clerk, honourably known by 
his Indian career, was despatched to Bloemfontein, the chief town of 
the Sovereignty, with power to make an arrangement on the same 
basis as that of Sand River. The delegates whom he assembled to 
conclude the convention refused to be parties to their divorce from 
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the British connection. But the Government at home was resolute. 
In February 1854 the Orange River Sovereignty was declared to be a 
‘free State.’ No definite understanding was come to upon the 
question of questions—the right of the British to interfere between 
the natives and the Boers in the case of disputes arising which might 
be held to endanger British interests, or to enter into alliances and 
engagements with any of the chiefs whose allegiance Sir H. Smith 
had claimed six years before. The convention declared that Her 
Majesty’s Government had ‘ no wish or intention to enter hereafter 
into any treaties which may be injurious or prejudicial to the Orange 
River Government.’ A controversy has arisen as to the meaning of 
these words, but their ambiguity does not appear to be so scandalous 
as the writer of a recent article in the Quarterly Review would have it.® 
At the time Lord Grey and Sir G. R. Clerk certainly contemplated 
no interference with the Boers of the Free State; but if they were 
desirous of pledging succeeding Governments not to interfere under 
any conditions whatever, they would surely have used plainer words. 
Their competence to give any such pledge may be called in question, 
for it would be nothing less than a surrender of a material part of 
our right to self-preservation. But no such pledge was understood by 
the Colonial Office to be given. Mr. Froude himself, who insists that 
there was such a pledge strictly and continuously binding, quotes an 
expression used by Mr. Labouchere twenty years ago in a despatch 
addressed to the then Governor of the Cape, in which the latter is 
enjoined to abstain from interference with the native tribes beyond 
the Orange, ‘ except so far as might be clearly indispensable for the 
protection of Her Majesty’s subjects.’ This exception covers every 
subsequent instance of British intervention from the Basuto war down 
to Sir T. Shepstone’s mission to Pretoria. 

The history of South Africa during the quarter of a century suc- 
ceeding the emancipation of the two Dutch Republics may be more 
rapidly passed over, for the difficulties which confront us now origi- 
nated mainly at an earlier period. The Boers, as we have seen, had 
been alienated from England by a series of transactions most of 
which do this country no discredit, though some of them showed a 
great capacity for blundering in Downing Street. The conquest of 
the Cape, the abolition of the slave trade, the emancipation of the 
slaves, the concession of civil rights to the Hottentots, had succes- 
sively wounded the feelings and the interests of the Dutch settlers. 
With better reason they complained of the weak policy of Lord 
Glenelg, and of the wavering purpose which, after the resumption of 
British authority in Natal and the Orange Sovereignty, carried out 
at the cost of two sharp wars, had deliberately cast off the allegiance 
of the Orange emigrants. The convention with the Free State had 


* Quarterly Review, No. 285, January, 1877. Anonymity does not disguise the 
identity of the writer of this article. 
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stipulated also, as we have noted, that neither slavery nor the slave 
trade should be allowed to exist in the Republic, but how was the 
British Government to enforce this agreement and yet to respect the 
independence of the Boers? How was it possible for any statesman 
responsible for the safety of the whole of South Africa to remain in. 
different to repeated conflicts growing into permanent feuds outside 
our borders? The knowledge that interference of one kind or 
another was inevitable tended to increase the irritation of the Boers, 
and to make them jealously watchful of English’advice. But what 
are we to think of the statesmanship which did not foresee these 
consequences in 1854 ? 

The Kaffir war of 1851-3 was the last which afflicted the Cape 
Colony. For some years there was much cause for anxiety and little 
sign of progress. But after a time a quieter spirit was seen to pre- 
vail. The only serious crisis in native affairs since Sir G. Cathcart’s 
closing campaign was the extraordinary suicide—there is no other 
name for it—of the Amaxosa tribe in 1857. A prophet persuaded 
this unhappy nation, numbering, it was said, 150,000 souls, that if 
they would prove their faith by destroying all that they possessed, 
except their arms, they would enter upon a reign of glory, strength, 
and riches. The people believed and obeyed. They killed their 
cattle, they burnt their grain, they left their fields untilled. Famine 
came upon them, and the Government, though it spent a large sum 
and worked with admirable activity, was not able to prevent one- 
third of the tribe from perishing of starvation. The fact is a proof 
of the terribly powerful spirit of fanaticism which underlies the 
reckless nonchalance of the Kaffir, and is a formidable element to 
reckon with. But the Kaffirs have generally multiplied, prospered, 
and become used to a state of peace. Still it is too evident that a 
rumour of war instantly kindles the old warlike spirit in them, and 
unfortunately the relations between the independent Boers and their 
native neighbours have given occasion for perpetual menaces of col- 
lision. The increase of the Kaffir population, which both absolutely 
and relatively far outstrips that of the white men, is due in part to 
the natural productiveness of a vigorous and healthy race living with 
fewer ‘ positive checks’ than is usual in Africa, and in part to the 
continual flow of migration southwards from the vast seminaries of 
the interior. Whatever the cause, the fect is indisputable and 
alarming. The South African natives are not solving the problem of 
‘native policy’ for us as the Maories are doing in New Zealand, or 
the Indians of the Plains in the United States. If we are to retain 
South Africa, we must discover how to reconcile the permanence and 
the advancement of Kaffirs, Basutos, and Bechuanas with the interests 
of the white colonists, 

Those interests also are growing. The exports from the Cape 
Colony were valued at 650,000/. in 1851, at 1,970,000/. in 1861, 
and at 3,400,000/. in 1871. (In the last-mentioned : ear there was, 
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besides, a large unregistered exportation of diamonds, to the amount 
probably of 2,500,000l.) In 1875, the exports were 4,400,000/. 
The wool trade has become a most thriving business, and has made 
the fortune of Port Elizabeth, which, though it has only 15,000 
inhabitants, aspires to be the ‘capital’ of the Eastern Province. Under 
the last Dutch Government two wagonloads of wool were sent down to 
Cape Town, and were thrown away upon the beach as unsaleable. In 
1815, 9,600 lbs. were exported ; in 1838 (from Cape Town and Port 
Elizabeth ), 490,000 lbs.; in 1842, 1,428,000 lbs.; in 1852, 7,773,000 
lbs.; in 1862, 25,000,000 lbs.; and in 1872, 48,800,000 lbs. On 
the other hand the wine trade has fallen away almost to nothing, 
partly because it could not compete with the produce of European 
vineyards when the differential duties were removed, and partly be- 
cause the wines were badly made, overloaded with added alcohol to 
disguise the imperfect fermentation. Possibly, with more care in the 
culture and manufacture, and a modification of the English duties 
such as the French growers are now demanding, Cape wines may again 
come into favour; but they had better take another name. The pro- 
sperity of the Cape, however, has not attracted as large a share of emi- 
gration from England as it was reasonable to expect, which, both from 
a political and from an economical point of view, is to be regretted. 
The Free States have been still less progressive, though they too have 
shared in the profits of the wool trade, and of the new and lucrative 
business of ostrich breeding. Natal is the least thriving of all these 
settlements, owing, probably, to the pressure of the native difficulty.® 

In the Cape Colony the native question has, within the last 
twenty years, been wisely and courageously encountered. The natives 
multiplied as they settled down to a quiet pastoral life, or in some 
instances to agriculture. The Cape Government had occasional 
dificulties in preventing one tribe from attacking another, but 
nothing like a general war upon the whites was talked or thought of. 
In Natal the situation was different; there the disproportion of 
numbers was vastly greater, the natives within the colony were sur- 
rounded by large independent bodies of their kinsfolk, and the 
wrongs inflicted upon allied tribes by the Dutch of the Republics 
were continually stimulating their anger. The skilful management 
of native affairs by Mr. Secretary (now Sir Theophilus) Shepstone, 
tided over many years of peril, and, if we except the unfortunate 
episode of Langalibaleli’s trial, nothing occurred for many years to 
cause serious alarm. Langalibaleli’s case originated in a panic which 
struck in two directions, frightening the native chief into a rash 
flight, and the colonists into ‘strong measures.’ The neighbourhood 
of Cetywayo’s Zulus, numbering 40,000 fighting men, was un- 


® Nevertheless, the export of wool from Natal in 1874 was near} donble that of 
1869. The total exportation in 1868 was valued at 271,000/., and #f 1873 at 651,000/. 
But it appears that a great part of these exports simply passesffhrough Natal from 
the Orange and Transvaal States. 
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doubtedly an exciting element ; yet even the Zulu king might have 
been content to bow, as he had long bowed, to the advice he received 
and the gentle pressure he felt from the Natal Government. There 
was another disturbing element which, however, could not be s0 
easily controlled, and which indeed resentfully flung back every at- 
tempt to control it. 

For Lord Grey’s policy was now bearing fruit. The independence 
which he had been eager to grant the Boers of the Orange Sove- 
reignty and the Transvaal was being employed in a manner at 
once repugnant to all the feelings of Englishmen and dangerous 
to the English power. It is impossible to doubt that slightly dis- 
guised forms of slavery, and even of the slave trade, have prevailed 
in the Transvaal, in spite of the prohibition which we have quoted, 
from the Sand River Convention down to the present time. The 
Parliamentary Papers of 1853 and subsequent years contain ample 
proofs of this.’ So late as January 1875, Sir H. Barkly writes to 
Lord Carnarvon that the Transvaal Legislature were about to pass, 
or had passed, a law which he regarded ‘as constituting a virtual 
breach of the convention of 1852, which stipulated that slavery 
should not be practised by the emigrant farmers.’ But these do- 
mestic tyrannies were of comparatively little moment (though they 
accumulated a dangerous mass of ill-feeling in the native mind) 
compared with the ‘earth hunger’ which led the Boers to continual 
aggressions upon their native neighbours. The Basuto war, into 
which the Orange Free State recklessly plunged in 1857, was a 
signal example of this. Moshesh, the Basuto chief, proved too 
strong for the Boers, who solicited the intervention of England. 
This was accorded, but two or three years later the Free State 
renewed the strife, to the great peril of the peace both in Natal 
and in Kaffraria. At length the appeals of Moshesh to be received 
as a British subject met with a hearing. Basuto-land was annexed 
to the Cape Colony, and this hive of discord became a peaceful and 
prosperous district. A year ago, when the Boers set afloat the rumour 
that the country was to be surrendered to the Free State, the 
governors agent sent a vehement protest to Cape Town. Sir H. 
Barkly, in forwarding this to the Colonial Office, writes :— 


Probably no administration of native affairs in any part of the world has been 
attended with greater comparative success, and there can be few more gratifying 
spectacles than that of a tribe numbering some 150,000 souls, who a few years ago 
were the terror of their neighbours, living peacefully, contentedly, and prosperously, 
under the rule of half a dozen magistrates of European extraction, unsupported for 
some time past by a single white policeman. 


7 In the Edinburgh Review for April a number of extracts from official docu- 
ments are printed, which make out a case that has never been refuted by the Boers 
or their apologists. The latter would probably contend that, under the conventions 
of 1852 and 1854, we are bound to refrain from any such embarrassing inquiries. 
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What the condition of Basuto-land would have been if the sove- 
reignty of the Free State had been recognised, we may infer from 
the agitation of similar communities under the rule of the Transvaal. 

The Basuto war is one of the grievances alleged against England 
by the Boers of the Free State ; the other is the occupation of Griqua- 
land West. The Boers contend that by the convention of 1854 we 
had bound ourselves not to interfere in native affairs beyond the 
Orange, and that we did so in the two instances named, acquiring in 
each an additional territory. The answer is that in each case we 
acted under a compulsion that we dared not resist. The Basuto 
territory was ‘taken over,’ after long hesitation, because the peace 
of our own colonies was imperilled by the struggles of the Boers 
and the natives. We occupied the Diamond Fields because the 
alleged rights of the Free State were set at nought by the crowd of 
adventurers, mostly British subjects, who were attracted to the 
diggings, and acommunity of 40,000 people were lapsing into fearful 
anarchy. It is really unnecessary to discuss the validity of Nicholas 
Waterboer’s cession, under which we claimed what is now Griqualand 
West. The real motive force, the ultimate justification, of our policy 
was necessity. And now, once again, we are brought face to face 
with a similar necessity in the Transvaal. These are the fruits of 
the measure which Lord Grey imagined would relieve Great Britain 
of the most burdensome of her responsibilities in South Africa. 

The controversy with the Free State in the matter of the Dia- 
mond Fields was still unsettled, when the Transvaal compelled Lord 
Carnarvon to look carefully at the situation in the north. In 
August 1875, the Acting President of the Transvaal sent a peremp- 
tory message to Cetywayo, the Zulu king, calling upon the latter to 
give assurances that he would not threaten or molest the Swazies, a 
tribe over whom Cetywayo claimed a suzerainty and the Republic a 
protectorate ; that he would surrender all right to a strip of border- 
land over which the Government at Pretoria had asserted their 
dominion by proclamation, and that he would comply with all de- 
mands of extradition made by the Transvaal. This message ended 
in the most minatory style :— 

Although (it ran) the Government of the South African Republic has never 
wished, and does not now desire, that serious disaffection and animosities should 
exist between you and them, yet it is not the less of the greatest consequence and 


impertance for you earnestly to weigh these matters and risks, and to satisfy them, 
the more so if you on your side also wish that peace and friendship shall be main- 


tained between you and us. 


Cetywayo was not the man to endure such affronts. For a long time 
he had been impatient to ‘ wash his spears, to wage a victorious war, 
without which no Zulu deemed him in truth a sovereign; and 
though he had yielded repeatedly to the counsels of Sir T’. Shepstone, 
it was not at all certain that he would always yield. The Transvaal 
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Government could not count upon more than 5,000 European troops, 
none of them trained soldiers, while Cetywayo commanded eight 
times as many. The Swazies, native allies of the Boers, had always 
been beaten by the Zulus. In these circumstances, when the Trans- 
vaal President applied to the Government of Natal inquiring in 
substance what England would think of a war waged against Cety- 
wayo, Sir Henry Bulwer replied that such an event would un- 
doubtedly be regarded with the greatest anxiety. Lord Carnarvon, 
when the matter was brought to his knowledge, wrote at once 
(January 25, 1876) in the following terms :— 


As long as South Africa continues, as at present, split up into several provinces 
having no common bond of union between them, Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
accept or be a party to any extension of territory by the South African Republic, 
more especially any appropriation of lands now ruled over by Cetywayo, with 
which the colony of Natal has so many direct and indirect relations. Any such 
action on its part, tending, as it undoubtedly would, to produce a native war on our 
frontier, could not but have a dangerous and disturbing effect upon the enormous 
native population of Natal. The Kaffirs of Natal, being of the same race as the 
Zulus, would probably sympathise with their kinsmen in Zulu-land, and a war 
between the Republic and the Zulus would inevitably draw this country and its 
South African dependencies into serious complications, the character and extent of 
which could not be foreseen, and might endanger the lives and property of the 
European settlers, not only in Natal, but probably in every part of South Africa, 


The President of the Transvaal—Mr. Burgers, a clergyman, who 
had been elected some time before ona policy of peace, railways, 
and a European loan—was then in Belgium. He hastened to assure 
Lord Carnarvon that he had ‘ given instructions to the local autho- 
rities to maintain peace,’ and that the Government at Pretoria had 
no intention of making war upon the Zulu king. But a few months 
later, when President Burgers returned to the Transvaal, his mood 
had changed. He breathed martial ardour mingled with the theo- 
logical confidence of a Joshua. He did not, indeed, directly venture 
to attack the Zulu king, but he levied a ‘commando’ directed 
against Secocoeni, a Kaffir chief inhabiting the mountainous region 
on the north-eastern border of the Transvaal, who was in some sort 
a vassal of Cetywayo, and in constant communication with the Zulus. 
The campaign was unsuccessful. The Boers showed shameful cow- 
ardice, which so disgusted their allies, the Swazies, that when the 
latter had satiated themselves with the plunder of some unprotected 
kraals and the slaughter of women and children, they marched away 
to their homes, declining to fight any more for such dastardly ‘ pro- 
tectors.’ The danger of a native invasion was imminent, but a force 
of mercenaries, chiefly German soldiers of fortune and American 
Fenians who had attempted to raise disturbances in the Diamond 
Fields, were called in. There was no money to pay them, but it was 
understood that they could, if they pleased, pay themselves in booty. 

It is probable that the pecuniary crisis drove President Burgers 
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into this fatal war, He had gone to Europe with high hopes of 
raising a loan, of constructing a railway to Delagoa Bay, thus render- 
ing the Transvaal independent of the Natal ports, of importing immi- 
grants from the Netherlands, and of making progress so rapid as to 
outstrip the growth of. the English colonies. He came back to find 
affairs at Pretoria in confusion, the treasury empty, the officials un- 
paid, the farmers, as usual, reluctant to pay taxes. He had promised 
to raise 300,000/.; he actually raised only 90,000/., and it is not 
clear what became even of that sum. It is likely enough that a war 
which he thought would be an easy one suggested itself to him as a 
screen for these embarrassments, if not a way out of them. But 
Secocoeni’s victory was a fatal blow. The Boers refused either to go 
back to the war or to contribute to the expenses of government, en- 
hanced by the cost of the military operations. The Zulus were wild 
with excitement at their kinsmen’s successes, and Cetywayo plainly 
told the Natal Government that he considered himself independent 
of English advice, and that he was resolved to ‘ wash his spears.’ An 
attack by him on the Swazies seemed inevitable, and, if this were 
successful, no one doubted that the victors would pour into the 
Transvaal territory and sweep it as the Kaffirs once and again swept 
the Eastern Province of the Cape. The war dragged on tediously ; 
the English at the Gold Fields (in the Lydenburg district of the 
Transvaal) were in continual terror of an attack either from the 
Kaffirs or the mercenaries under Von Schlickmann. 

About this time Lord Carnaryon determined to send Sir T. Shep- 
stone asa Special Commissioner to South Africa. His letters patent, 
dated the 5th of October last, gave him authority in certain con-. 
tingencies to annex any of the non-British territories implicated in 
or likely to be involved in native war. At Natal he found great 
uneasiness, the attitude of the Zulu king being still painfully doubt- 
ful. At Pretoria he found government utterly disorganised, bank- 
ruptcy actually present, and anarchy impending. A special session 
of the Volksraad was called to consider Sir T. Shepstone’s proposals. 
He was authorised to invite the Transvaal to enter the proposed South 
African Confederation, which, though still evaded by a section of 
politicians at the Cape, is rapidly approaching maturity. The ma- 
jority of the Boers refused to discuss any proposals which involved 
the surrender of their independence. There could therefore be no 
guarantee against the continuance of the aggressions which irritated 
the natives, and of the anarchy which invited their attacks. The 
Volksraad suspended its session without making any workable 
arrangements. The taxes were still unpaid; a peace that had beem 
patched up with Secocoeni was broken almost as soon as it was signed. 
On the 12th of April, therefore, Sir T. Shepstone determined to put 
in force the powers granted him by the Queen’s letters patent. He 
issued a proclamation declaring the Transvaal British territory, and, 
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to provide against possible disturbances, ordered up two half. 
regiments of Her Majesty’s troops that had been stationed at New- 
castle, on the Natal border. 

It is scarcely possible for any unprejudiced person to read the 
history of South Africa during the last half-century without feeling 
that Sir T. Shepstone’s boldness was fully justified. If further 
proof be needed, the following passages from President Burgers’ 
speeches in the Volksraad may suffice :— 


One point (he says) that we must take into account affects our relations with 
our English neighbours. It is asked what have they got to do with our position? 
I tell you, as much as we have to do with that of our Kaffir neighbours. Aslittle 
as we can allow barbarities among the Kaffirs on our borders, as little can they 
allow that in a State on their borders anarchy and rebellion should prevail. Are 
we (he went on)—+#.e. in the case of annexation—to complain to other powers and 
seek justice there? Yes, thank God! justice is still to be found even for the most 
insignificant, but it is precisely this justice that will convict us. 


Of the state of the finances he said :— 


To-day a bill for 1,000/. was laid before me for signature, but I would sooner 
have cut off my right hand than sign that paper, for I have not the slightest ground 
to expect that when that bill becomes due there will be a penny to pay it with. 


Finally he warned the people against the dangers of obstinacy :— 


To take up arms and fight was nonsense; to draw the sword would be to draw 
the sword against God, for it was God’s judgment that the State was in the con- 
dition it was to-day, and it was their duty to inquire whether they should immerse 
in blood the thousands of innocent inhabitants of this country, and if so, what for? 
For an idea; something they had in their heads, but not in their hearts; for an 
independence which is not prized? Let them make the best of the situation, and 
get the best terms they possibly could; let them agree to join their hands to those 
of their brethren on the south, and then from the Cape to the Zambezi there would 
be one great people. Yes, there was something grand in that, grander even than 
their idea of a republic, something which ministered to their national feeling, and 
would this be so miserable? Yes, this would be miserable for those who would 
not be under the law, for the rebel and the revolutionist, but welfare and prosperity 
for the men of law and order. 


It is true that President Burgers has protested against the an- 
nexation, but after these distinct utterances it is hard to believe that 
his protest can have been anything more than a formal one. The 
people of the Transvaal have submitted as the Boers of the Sove- 
reignty submitted to Sir H. Smith, but no battle of Boem-Plaats has 
been needed to compel their submission. The new province is not a 
prize of which this country will care to boast; it is rather a burden 
of responsibility which it would have been cowardly to decline. 


Epwarp D. J. WIson. 
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IS LIFE WORTH LIVING ? 


I. 


Tue apostles of modern progress claim many virtues for the present, 
which the unenlightened observer may be somewhat slow to detect in 
it. But it has one distinctive feature at any rate, the reality of 
which can be denied by nobody, and which has needed but little 
heightening from the imagination of the optimist. That feature is 
the singular toleration of its temper amongst all that, apparently, 
can most excite intolerance. Every belief that life was once sup- 
posed to rest upon, we see men calmly questioning and preparing to 
cast aside, and yet we most of us keep our tempers; we are neither 
afraid nor angry. Doctrines are swinging before us in the balance 
that seemed but yesterday to be fixed as mountains, not to be weighed 
at all; and yet no Brennus adds a sword to make his own scale 
heavier. There is, in fact, a greater intellectual struggle going on 
now about us, than the world in its whole history has ever before wit- 
nessed ; the difference that is at the heart of it is wider and more 
profound. And yet never in any past period has the philosophic and 
the theological hatred been felt so little or been so well suppressed by 
the disputants ; whilst amongst the world at large that intelligently 
watches the movement, and with interest abides the result of it, pre- 
judice seems almost completely to be laid to sleep, and to have given 
place to a true judicial calm. Our avowed desire is simply to dis- 
cover where truth lies, not to discover that it lies either here or 
there. Truth is the pearl we want, and the divers may seek for it 
either in cesspools or in crystal seas. Let them only prove to us 
satisfactorily where it is to be found. It is not by its locality that 
we shall judge of its value. 

A toleration so catholic and so complete as this seems doubtless 
avery attractive thing, and is hailed by many wise and worthy men 
as the fairest and surest sign of a really enlightened age. It is to 
be feared, however, that in this view we flatter ourselves too much. 
In some small measure our toleration may indeed be a sign of our 
enlightenment, but in a far greater measure it is a sign and an 
effect of our ignorance. We are tolerant of various views, because 
we have grasped the full meaning of none of them. We are calm as 
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we watch the battle, because we are happily unconscious of what 
hangs on the issue of it. 

This unconsciousness is as easy to explain as it is difficult to 
It lies in the following fact. The seat of war, so to speak, 
Our homes, our families, and the 
The questions now 





excuse. 
is at present in a distant country. 
course of our daily lives are not disturbed by it. 
dividing the intellectual world are as yet unpractical and remote 
ones. They deal with the most distant things of the past, or the 
most elusive things of the present—with the connection of mind and 
body, with the foundations of morality, with the descent of man, with 
the origin of life, with the composition of matter, with the existence 
or non-existence of a first cause. Such questions as these hardly 
ever occur to us, much less do we seriously think them over, except 
in times of leisure or retirement. When we are engaged in action, 
or when we are stirred by feeling, they recede entirely from us; we 
forget that we have ever known them. No questions, however, are 
simply abstract that are of any importance to the world at large, or 
that the world at large takes any genuine interest in. They may 
seem to be so, but they are not so; and the world by a keen instinct 
feels that they are not so, long before this feeling has become con- 
scious knowledge, and before conscious knowledge has produced 
wisdom. Sooner or later, directly or indirectly, such questions will 
show their bearing on life. They will become capable of being 
expressed in terms of action; and we shall discuss the distant pre- 
misses under the form of the near conclusion. And not this only; 
not only shall we thus discuss them, but it is this last discussion, this 
discussion of the conclusion, that will really be the decisive one. It 
may reverse in a moment all former judgments, and from it there 
will be no appeal. Philosophies, let us remember, exist for the 
world, not the world for philosophies ; and philosophies can only rule 
the world by guiding it in directions which it is willing itself to 
take. Let them try to do it violence, and to force it, no matter on 
what grounds: it will argue back from the practical conclusions to 
the theoretical premisses; and if it rejects the latter as repulsive, it 
will wisely and inevitably condemn the former as false. 

The world, then, is tolerant at present of all the rival theories 
that so much engage its attention, because it is not yet aware of the 
rival practical meanings which lurk below, but only a little below, the 
surface of them. I have no wish to pronounce on these any judg- 
ment of my own. To do so would be quite beside my point. My 
aim is a far humbler one. It is simply to awake others, and enable 
them to pass judgment for themselves. It is my aim to make them 
see what in these days we are really all debating about, and to show 
them that it is not only first causes, and natural selection, and the 
condition of the universe millions of years ago; but the tone and cha- 
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tions, even our amusements, our relations with our wives and 
parents, and the education of our children. It is all under debate— 
the entire scheme and conduct of our lives, the complexion of each 
short day of them from sunrise to sunset. But of this the world 
seems quite ignorant ; and, being ignorant, it can easily afford to be 


tolerant. 

Tet us examine the matter more particularly ; but first let us 
make our minds clear about one important point. 

The schools of thought that are being now developed about us 
seem from some points of view to be very various. Theologies, 
moral philosophies, and materialisms distract our attention with 
their endless details, and, seen through a dim intellectual twilight, 
look even more confused and numerous than they really are. But 
there is one grand division to be made between them, at which they 
at once form into order, and are forced to group themselves into two 
classes, between which there is no sympathy and no connection, be- 
tween which the line of separation is sharp, distinct, and insuperable, 
and between which, if their difference have any meaning at all, 
accounts must first be settled before we can with profit proceed an 
inch further. The one of these classes is distinguished by the 
affirmation, the other by the denial, of two dogmas—the existence of 
a personal God, and the personal immortality of man. The distinct 
affirmation of these I shall call Religion, or Belief; the distinct 
denial of them I shall call Atheism, or Unbelief. I need not pause 
to defend this use of the words. For the present it is enough that I 
explain it. 

It is true that Religion and Atheism represent opposite poles of 
thought, and that between these two certainties there are all grada- 
tions of doubt. But with none of these forms of doubt need we now 
concern ourselves; and for this reason. My aim is not now to deal 
with conditions of mind, but with the practical, with the active 
results which such conditions produce. If neither Religion nor 
Atheism have any practical effect on the conduct and character of 
life, if their axioms are mere barren propositions beginning and 
ending with themselves, without any significance, be it never so small, 
to the human race at large, it is a foolish waste of time to affirm or 
to deny either of them. They may serve to amuse the barbarous 
leisure of pedants, but all except pedants will wisely refuse a thought 
tothem. If, however, on the other hand, they have any effect at all, 
then, in so far as certainty either way can direct or stimulate action, 
doubt in a like degree must paralyse and arrest it. But it is in 
action that man’s life and health consist; what tends to hinder 
action is the beginning of death. The philosophy of complete doubt 
therefore stands self-condemned. It still exists, it is true; the sen- 
tence upon it has never been fully executed: but it exists as a disease 
—a disease, indeed, from which some of us may ourselves be suffering, 
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but which it seems hardly conceivable that any one in his senseg 
should boast of, still less try to propagate; whilst, if the doubt be not 
complete, if it be not balanced perfectly in the centre, it must be 
always tending either to one pole or the other, and its right name 
would be incomplete religion or incomplete atheism, neither of 
which stages is final; and, the incompleteness being in each case an 
imperfection, it must be got rid of before we can do any justice to 
either side. 

The matter, then, is thus far simplified. All minor differences, 
of whatever magnitude, for the present may be quite dropped. We 
will but busy ourselves with the greatest difference of all. As far as 
we are concerned, there are but two parties now contending, and 
these parties are Religion and Atheism, Belief and Unbelief, those 
fundamental opposites, those irreconcilable enemies. Such being the 
case, we may indeed find matter for wonder in the extreme for- 
bearance with which the contest is conducted, and the impartiality, 
despite the interest, with which it is watched. 

In former times, when Atheism was vague and stammering, in- 
complete and unorganised, it was condemned and suppressed with 
horror, anger, and indignation. Its apostles were execrated as mon- 
sters doomed to eternal torments. The world cast them out, and the 
Church burnt them. But now that Atheism is complete and orga- 
nised, without concealment and without shame, its name is not even 
a term of mild reproach. On the contrary, its most notorious pro- 
fessors are honoured and looked up to by the world in general, and 
are listened to with a respectful patience by even their professed 
opponents. Deans avow friendship for men compared with whom 
Voltaire is orthodox, and cardinals with such men gravely discuss 
beliefs which Voltaire would have thought it horrible to have ques- 
tioned. 

The reason of this is obvious. Atheism has come forward under 
changed conditions. It is based upon new foundations; it is 
animated with a new temper. For the first time it rests itself not 
on the private speculations of a rebellious intellect, not on the 
ravings of a vile Parisian populace drunk with the wine of politics 
and suffering from political delirium tremens, but on the deep and 
broad foundations of research, experiment, and proof. It has thus 
lost all that insolence of private passion and of private judgment, 
which used to make it as offensive to men’s practical instincts as it 
was hostile to their theoretical convictions. Our modern atheists in 
profession, and to a great measure in fact, are entirely free of the old 
personal bravado; they claim to teach with authority, because they 
have been content to learn with humility. For they, too, have their 
church, their infallible teacher, to whom they profess an implicit 
and devout obedience. And this teacher is undoubtedly an august 
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one. It is none other than Nature herself, as our powerful science 
compels her answers from her—Nature, in the widest sense of the 
word, including the history of the universe and the history of the 
human race, and the laws in obedience to which this history has deve- 
loped itself. Here, we are told, is our one source of knowledge; 
here we learn the truth, and the whole truth. Nature bears witness 
about every conceivable subject; there is no rational question which, 
if we do but ask it properly, she will not answer. She will require 
no faith from us; she will ask us to take nothing on trust. Every- 
thing that she teaches us she will prove and verify ; and there is no 
variableness in her, nor any shadow of turning. ‘Come, then ’— 
this is the appeal that our modern atheists make to us—‘ and let 
us learn of Nature; let us listen to the voice of Truth!’ And what 
does Truth tell us? Among many things Truth tells us two, which 
are of prime importance, and which are universally intelligible to 
the human race. There is no God, and there is no future life. 
The notion of the first is unnecessary, and that of the second is 
ridiculous. In the name of Truth, then, let us cast these lies away 
from us, however painfully for the moment we may feel their loss, 
however closely they may be bound up for us with memories of the 
past. But we are not left with this exhortation only. Something 
more is added to sustain and stimulate us. These lies, we are told, 
if we will but look them boldly in the face, instead of blinking at 
them out of deference to their supposed divinity, we shall see to be 
not lies only, but profoundly immoral lies. It is, therefore, in the 
name not of selfish indulgence, not of license and free-living, but 
of sacred truth and all the severest principles, that we are invited to 
accept the creed of Atheism and to cast out Religion. Thus the 
Atheism of to-day, though theoretically destructive, is practically 
conservative. It no longer assails society as it is, or any of those 
rules that sustain it, or the chastened affections that are supposed to 
make it worth sustaining. It is associated no longer with any disso- 
lute wit, with any cruel and brilliant cynicism, or with the fasci- 
nations of lawless love. .On the contrary, it is on the whole 
somewhat dull; and, to say the least of it, it is eminently respect- 
able. It is the Atheism of the vigil, not of the orgy; and its 
character when developed is solemn, almost puritanical. Study the 
language, the conduct, even the faces of its most eminent exponents, 
and signs will be apparent everywhere of gravity and of severe 
earnestness. These are men, we see in a glance, who hold life 
a serious thing—a thing not to be trifled away in idleness, however 
harmless, or in licentious self-indulgence, however refined or grace- 
ful. What is really of value in life, what men should really strive 
for, are things to be reached only by self-denial and labour, and a 
vigilant rigour in the guidance and control of our passions. Those 
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who pay no heed to the better part, but who saunter, who lounge, | 
who smile, who sneer through ‘life, are condemned by the atheists} 
even more grimly than by the believers. 

Here, then, is the explanation of our modern tolerance. Both 
the opposing schools unite in one point; and this is the only point 
on which difference could not be forgotten, and on which agreement 
must be hourly felt and remembered. Both agree in their deter- 
mination to enforce morality, to enjoin strictly on men one certain 
line of conduct, and by some means or other to persuade or constrain 
them to follow it. The two schools may differ as to minor details ; 
this comparatively is of small moment. All that we need now 
remember is that they agree about the great premiss, which, though 
often rot expressed, is implied in all moral systems whatsoever, and 
without which it is manifest they must all fall to the ground. That 
premiss is this:—Human life is a thing of solemn importance ; it 
is of the utmost matter how we live it. Lived in one way, vt is a 
hateful failure; lived in another, it is a beautiful success. In 
other words, there is a something in it of such consummate and in- 
comparable value that its attainment will repay every possible cost to 
us of weariness, of patience, and of torture, and, once attained, will 
make us feel truly that we have not lived in vain. Thus human 
endeavour has a meaning, and, rightly directed, is sure of its own re- 
ward. Life is not vanity, it is not vexation of spirit. Of the exist- 
ence of this precious something that gives life its value there is no 
question ; that, by both parties, is taken for granted. The only 
question is as to its analysis—what are its component parts, on 
what is its value founded? Thus the rival parties are agreed to share 
the treasure; their only contest is as to who shall protect the 
treasury. 

There is one fact, however, which the unbelievers pass by. They 
are sometimes so ignorant that they do not know of it; they are 
sometimes so preoccupied that they forget it; they are often of what 
we should most of us call so fine a nature that they can but im- 
perfectly understand it. At any rate, from whatever cause, they one 
and all ignore it; or when for a moment sometimes it is actually 
forced upon their notice, they only put it aside with anger and irrita- 
tion. They will not even examine it. This fact, however, is one 
that must be dealt with—that we must look fully in the face. Sooner 
or later we shall have todo so. We cannot dispose of it either by 
ill-temper or forgetfulness. Let us try to consider it, and calmly 
value its importance. 

We can most of us, we can probably all of us, remember times 
in the course of our lives, when we have felt like Macbeth or Hamlet 
in their most desponding moods. We have heard the rumour of 
life as it were an idiot’s tale in our ears, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing; all the uses of the world have seemed weary, 
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stale, flat, and unprofitable to us. We have thought that there was 
nothing worth striving for, that there was no profit under the sun. 
The splendour has gone from the grass, the glory from the flower. 
Knowledge, life, affection—all these have ceased to appeal to us. 


We have felt that we must do something, but that it was no matter 
what we did. To some of us suicide has no doubt suggested itself; 
and to others the more popular philosophy, so tersely expressed by 
Byron, that— 


Man, being reasonable, must get drunk. 


This view, however, even by most of those who held it, has been felt 
to be really but a half-view in the guise of a whole one. It has 
else been intentionally adopted as a kind of solemn affectation, or it 
has else been lamented as a miserable sad disease. It is a view, 
indeed, that healthy intellects have hitherto declined even to con- 
sider. Its advocates have met with neglect, contempt, or castigation, 
not with arguments; they have been pitied as insane, condemned 
as cynical, or passed over as frivolous. And yet but for one reason, 
this view would have been to the whole modern world not only not 
untenable, but even obvious. The emptiness of the things of this 
life, their utter powerlessness to make us really happy, has been the 
theme equally of saints and sages. Commerce with the world and 
meditation in the cloister seemed to teach all of them the same 
lesson, seemed to preach to them the same sermon de contemptu 
mundi. The view which the eager monk began with, the sated 
monarch ended with. But matters did not end here. There was 
something more to come, by which this view was completely changed 
and transmuted, and which made the wilderness and the waste 
place at once blossom as the rose. Judged of by itself, this life would 
indeed be vanity; but it was not to be judged of by itself. All 
its ways seemed to break short aimlessly in precipices, or to be lost 
hopelessly in deserts; they led to no visible end. True; but they 
led instead to ends that were invisible—to spiritual and eternal 
destinies, to triumphs exceeding every hope, to terrible failures 
exceeding every fear. This, all men might see if they would only 
choose to see. The most trivial of our daily actions became thus in- 
vested with an immeasurable meaning. Life was thus evidently not 
vanity, not an idiot’s tale, not unprofitable; and those who affected 
to think it was were naturally disregarded by the world as either in- 
sane or insincere. 

But now with the unbelievers all this is changed. They, too, 
hold that life is serious; as serious, they say, as the believers hold 
it—nay, even more so. But they must base this faith of theirs 
upon quite new reasons; they must find a quite new answer with 
which to confute objectors. It is, in fact, their boast that they are 
obliged to do so. Not only do they think the old answers to be in- 
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sufficient or beside the point, but they think them to be lies, to 
be groundless lies, to be immoral lies. To destroy them, to cast them 
out, to cleanse the world of them, is with our new teachers the very 
beginning of progress. What then is the practical result, or rather 
the practical meaning, of this? An extreme value to life, we have 
seen, they are resolved—indeed, being moralists, they are obliged— 
to give; they will not tolerate those who deny this value. But they 
are obliged to find the value in a new place—in the very place where 
hitherto it has been thought most conspicuous by its absence. It 
is to be found in no better and wider future, where injustice shall be 
turned to justice, trouble into rest, and blindness into clear sight; 
for no such future awaits us. It is to be found in life itself, in this 
earthly life, this life between the cradle and the grave—there or 
nowhere ; and within these limits they imply it assuredly is to be 
found—found and attained also, for it is nothing if not attainable. 
Here, then, is a distinct intelligible task that the unbelievers have 
unintentionally set themselves; and when they realise what it is, 
they may perhaps be startled at its boldness. They have taken every- 
thing away from life that to wise men hitherto has seemed to re- 
deem it from vanity. They have to prove to us that they have not 
left it vain. They have to prove those things to be solid which their 
predecessors thought hollow, those things serious which their pre- 
decessors thought contemptible ; they must prove to us that we shall 
be content with that which has never yet contented us, and that 
the widest minds will thrive within limits that have hitherto been 
thought too narrow for the narrowest. They may be able to prove 
this; there is nothing on the face of it that is impossible. But at 
all events it requires to be proved. They must not beg the very point 
which is most open to contradiction, and which, when once duly 
apprehended, will be most sure to provoke it. If this life is not of 
itself incapable of satisfying us, let them show us conclusively that 
it is not. But they can hardly expect that, without any such show- 
ing at all, the world will suddenly repel as a blasphemy what it has 
hitherto accepted as a commonplace. 

If we consider the matter a little further, this will become more 
evident. 

All systems of morality, we have seen, must postulate some end of 
action—an end that is worth living for—an end that is supremely 
good for us to gain, and supremely ill for us to lose—an end that we 
can only gain by virtue, and that we must lose by vice. We have 
seen also that every system of morality that is not religious must 
place this end wholly within the present life. Life, this terrestrial 
human life, it premises, contains something in it that can satisfy 
man ; and this something is to be reached only in certain ways— 
ways that can be prescribed and taught, and which are named 
morality. Now let us reflect a little about this something, and see 
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generally what sort of something it must be, if it is to satisfy all the 
demands that will necessarily be made upon it. 

In the first place, it is of course a something whose value can be, 
and is, recognised by those who followit. Virtuous men are virtuous 
because virtue brings them something which they wish to be brought 
to them—because the end it aims at seems to them the highest aim. 
But this is not all. It is not enough that to those who already know 
it, and who are already seeking and finding it, the something in 
question appears an adequate end of action. It must be capable of 
being put as such before those who already do not know it, and who 
have never sought it, but who have, on the contrary, always turned 
away from everything that is supposed to lead to it. It must be able, 
in other words, not only to satisfy the virtuous of the wisdom of their 
virtue ; it must be able to convince the vicious of the folly of their 
vice. If it cannot fulfil this condition, the atheistic moralist can 
make no converts. Vice is only bad in his eyes because of the pre- 
cious something we lose by it. He can only convince us of our error 
by giving us some picture of our loss. And this, if his moral system 
be worth anything, he must be able to do, and, in promulgating his 
system, he professes to be able to do. The physician’s work is to 
heal the sick. His skill must not end in explaining his own health. 

Here, then, is an important fact about the supreme something— 
that something that alone makes life serious, and that is of necessity 
postulated by every unbelieving moralist. It is nothing, as we have 
already said, if not attainable. We now see that it is next to 
nothing if not describable. ' 

Let us go a little farther. 

One term of description we may at once apply to it,as about that 
there has been no question. The something we are in search of is 
some form of happiness. But it is not enough to call it happiness. 
For of happiness there are countless kinds; and one or other of these 
all men follow, and take very different paths in doing so. But it is 
plain that they are not for this reason moral. Else there would be 
an indefinite number of moralities, and we might multiply them at 
our own caprice. But this plainly is not the case. Of moralities, 
unless we give the word an entirely new meaning, there is funda- 
mentally only one, and this is equally applicable to all varieties of 
men. Morality, then, is the art of one single kind of happiness; 
and this happiness will, when once known, be attractive to all alike, 
despite every difference of situation, taste, and temper. It will be 
attractive, too, in so superlative a degree, that every pleasure will be 
gladly sacrificed, and every pain gladly suffered for it, by those who 
have once seen it in its true colours. 

It thus appears, then, that all those who, dispensing with religion, 
would yet maintain morality, stand committed to the following state- 
ment—that human life contains for those who seek it a certain kind 
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of happiness so supreme and satisfying, that if a man gain the whole 
world and yet lose this, his entire career is but a calamitous 
failure. And this supreme kind of happiness is the same for all ; it 
is within the reach of all; when once fully known it is irresistibly 
attractive to all; and, by some means or other, it is deseribable or 
presentable to all. 

And now let us dwell once again upon this last characteristic, and 
see a little more clearly how essential it is. 

A code of morals is a number of restraining orders ; it rigorously 
bids us walk in certain paths. But why? What is the use. of 
bidding us? Because there are a variety of other paths that we are 
naturally inclined to walk in. The right paths are right because 
they lead to the highest kind of happiness; the wrong paths are 
wrong because they lead to lower kinds of happiness. But when 
men choose vice instead of virtue, what is happening? They are 
considering the lower happiness better than the highest; they are 
making a mistake as to the value of the end. It is this mistake that 
is the essence and the cause of immorality; it is this mistake that 
mankind is for ever inclined to make; and it is the great raison 
@étre of a moral system that it can bring this mistake home to us, 
and so cure us of it; that it can open our mind’s eyes, and show us 
that the highest h*ppiness is indeed the highest, and so make us 
sharply conscious of what we lose by losing it. This highest happiness 
must, then, b< describable or presentable ; and the men to whom we 
shall chiefly want to present it are not men who desire to see it, and 
will sek for it of their own accord, but men who are turned away 
froin it, and on whose sight it must be thrust. And not this only. 
Not only must it be thus presentable, but when presented it must be 
able to stand the inveterate criticism of those who fear being allured 
by it, who are content as they are, and have no wish to be rendered 
discontented. These men will submit it to every test by which they 
may hope to prove that its attractions are delusive. They will ask 
what it is based upon, and of what it is compounded. They will 
submit it to an analysis as merciless as that by which their atheistic 
advisers and censors have destroyed religion, They will test it with 
reason, as we test a metal by acid. It must, therefore, be able to 
bear this fiery and fierce ordeal, and come out none the worse for it. 
Not only must it have a bloom of beauty on it at first sight, but this 
beauty must bear handling, and must be insoluble by reason, with 
which it is sure to be tested. 

Now is this happiness a reality, or is it a myth? That is the 
great question. Can human life, cut off utterly from every hope 
beyond itself—can human life supply it ? If it cannot, then evidently 
there can be no morality without religion. But perhaps it can. But 
perhaps life has greater capacities than we have hitherto given it 
credit for. Perhaps this happiness may be really not far from any one 
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of us, and we have only overlooked it hitherto because it was too 
directly before our eyes. If so, let it be pointed out to us. It is 
useless, as we have seen, if not presentable. To those who most need 
it, it is useless until presented. Indeed, until it is presented, we are 
but acting on our teachers’ maxims by refusing to believe in it. And 
as yet it never has been presented. No image of any kind of terres- 
trial happiness has as yet been put before the world that can at all 
bear the weight that will be put upon it, as the foundation of 
morality, unless we give morality an entirely new and, in many 
points, an entirely inverted meaning. 

I know that this statement will be contradicted by many, and, 
till it is explained further, it is only natural that it should be. It 
will be said that a terrestrial happiness, just of the kind needed, has 
been put by the unbelieving moralists before the world again and 
again. Is not virtue, it has been asked us, its own reward? Shall 
we only be generous, be kind, be brave, be true, for the hope of future 
payment, or the fear of future pain? Shall we not rather be all these 
things for the simple sake of being them? and shall not we find 
ample blessedness in this? I know that all this has been urged upon 
us, and that it is being urged upon us daily now. But with what 
results? With none, or rather with far worse than none. Not only 
has it done absolutely nothing towards clearing up the matter, but it 
has, on the contrary, completely disordered and confused it. It has 
reduced it to a state in which it is impossible to pass any judgment 
on it. And the reason why is simple. It begs the answer in the 
very terms in which it propounds the question. 

This hitherto has been the fault of all the unbelieving moralists. 
They will never state their own position clearly. I have said they 
will not, but it must be more true to say they cannot. They 
apparently only mystify others, because they have first honestly 
mystified themselves. At any rate, the first thing to be done, before 
we proceed further, is to extricate the question from all those irrele- 
vant surroundings which so completely hide its features as it is at 
present presented to us. 

As it is necessary before all things that this be done thoroughly, 
I will not contend with the vague representative generalities which 
I just now put into the mouths of the unbelievers. I will take the 
very words of one of themselves, and these words shall be the 
most favourable and complete specimen I am able to find of their 
way of putting the case. They shall show in its best and most alluring 
light the code of atheistic ethics as it is offered to us by our modern 
atheists. We shall then see distinctly with what we have first to 
deal. 

The following verses are George Eliot’s: 

Oh may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead, who live again 
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In minds made better by their presence . . . 

So to live is heaven . . 

To make undying music in the world, 

Breathing us beauteous order that controls 

With growing sway the growing life of man. 

So we inherit that sweet purity 

For which we struggled, groaned, and agonised 

With widening retrospect that bred despair . . 

That better self shall live till human time 

Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 

Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb, 

Unread for ever. This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 

For us who strive to follow. May I reach 

‘That purest heaven, and be to other souls 
That cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense ; 

So shall I join that choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


In these remarkable verses we have the whole gospel of atheistic 
ethics, as it is now preached to us, presented in an impassioned epitome. 
All that our unbelieving moralists say we have condensed here, and 
condensed in such a way that it shall look at its very best, that it 
shall look as beautiful and as alluring as it possibly can be made to 
look. Indeed, the objection might readily suggest itself that it was 
too beautiful, too highly strung—that it was fit only for saints and 
heroes. This objection, however, is a completely false one. It would 
apply equally well to any system of morality that tended to raise 
men. Our professions must be above our practice, else our practice 
would soon sink below our professions. We are only not worse than 
we are, because we know we ought to be better. A morality will 
never save sinners that will not satisfy saints, and the sentiments of 
a system must be always suited to the most exalted of those that live 
by it. In fact it is these that, before all others, it must suit; for it 
is they, though in numbers a minority, that are the primary sources 
of all moral power. The world may be divided into two classes. The 
first is composed of the great mass of men without strong ambitions, 
without strong principles, without either the need or power to think 
things out for themselves. They are content to live, as it were, from 
hand to mouth—in so far as they are virtuous doing their duties, in 
so far as they are vicious avoiding them, with no inquiry into the 
deeper reasons of things, and the fundamental difference between vice 
and virtue. The second class is a comparatively small one, though 
its limits cannot be defined with any great exactness. It consists of 
men with minds and wills so active that they cannot take things thus 
quietly. There are two questions, one of which they will ask, and 
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very often both of them. What meaning can be wrung out of life ? 
and how can we ourselves wring out this meaning? These are the 
men who, in a greater or less degree, approach the ideals of sanctity, 
of heroism, or of genius. These are the salt of the earth, the little 
leaven hid in a barrel of meal—the men who have subdued king- 
doms, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness been made 
strong, and have put to flight the armies of the aliens. These are the 
Pauls of the world, and the Voltaires also, the Loyolas and the 
Benthams. These are that gifted minority by whom men’s blind 
instincts are converted into clear governing principles, and principles 
shown in action by example, by whom the world is taught, and 
whom the world follows. To such men George Eliot’s verses could 
not be in any way unsatisfactory on the score of their elevation. 
And such men, let us remember, are all that we need now consider. 
For it is these a system must first move and satisfy, before it 
ean move and satisfy any others. If the morality of atheism cannot 
attract them, we may be quite sure it will attract nobody else. If 
they are convinced that religion is false, that without religion there 
can be no morality, that there can be no power to enable us to over- 
come temptation, and no reason for desiring to do so, that in a 
moral sense life is worthless, and that wisdom and folly are all one, 
much more will the world at large be convinced, to whom wisdom 
is naturally irksome, and folly easy. 

And now, before recurring to George Eliot’s verses, let us notice 
carefully one essential characteristic of the conduct of this minority 
to whom the verses are primarily addressed. Every human action 
must have a motive, it must aim at some end which the agent desires 
toattain. But with the sort of men we are now considering it is 
not enough that the act has a motive, it must have also a justifica- 
tion. They must be assured that the ends they aim at are right and 
worthy ones. This being the case, we may divide their actions into 
three classes. In the first the motive and the justification are 
essentially inseparable. The former supplies the latter. The motive 
is its own justification. The end, in other words, is good for its 
own sake. That is all we can say. We can defend our desire for it 
no further. In the second class of actions the motive and the justifi- 
cation are inseparable also. But here matters are reversed. The 
latter supplies the former. The justification is the only motive. The 
end, in other words, is in no sense good for its own sake, but only as 
leading to some other good that is. Lastly, there is a third class in 
which the motive and the justification are separate and distinct 
things. Here the reasons for which we choose an act are different 
from the reasons for which we allow ourselves to choose it. It is 
specially important that this should be understood rightly; I will 
therefore give a few examples of what I mean..; Let us take the 
matter of politics. A political career has for many men an irresist- 
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ible fascination. They pursue it with an appetite and an eagerness 
that seems utterly unconnected with anything else beyond. The 
only motives they are conscious of are excitement and ambition, 
But these strong motives are not sufficient. They need a justification 
to clench their power. The justification is that politics are not absorb- 
ing only, but necessary; not exciting only, but useful. Once let this 
justification go, once disconnect the success of the statesman from the 
improvement of the State, once make it self-evident that in following 
his own interests he is ministering to no interests beyond them, and 
the whole charm of politics will be gone. They will have become 
nothing but a game, and a foolish vapid game at which no one will 
eare to play. There is, to take another instance, a certain set of ex- 
cellent women, who are continually being moved to giving advice and 
telling the whole truth to their friends. What can be more distinct 
than motive and justification here? The justification is the good they 
do, the motive is the annoyance they give. Or, to come to a commoner 
matter yet, let us take the matter of eating. Nine times out of ten 
our immediate motive for eating is the immediate pleasure which the 
process gives us. As far as we are conscious at the moment, eating 
is for the most part a simple self-indulgence. But if eating were 
nothing more than that, conscientious men would never devote the 
time to it which they doat present. It has, however, a justification; 
it is necessary for maintaining life. We do not remember this each 
time we eat; we do not perhaps remember it so often as once a 
twelvemonth; but. the knowledge is always latent, and by this 
knowledge the self-indulgence is justified. 

Here then are three distinct classes of action. In the first the 
motive supplies its own justification ; in the second the justification 
is the only motive; in the third the motive and the justification are 
distinct and separate. If we lived to eat, eating would belong to 
the first class; since we eat to live, eating does belong to the third 
class. But there is this exception : nauseous food is sometimes taken 
medicinally, and then eating belongs to the second class. To one or 
other of these classes every act must belong which any moral man 
can desire to practise, and every act which any moralist can enjoin. 
It will be seen further that the whole justification, the whole moral 
character in fact, of the last two classes of acts is derived ultimately 
from their connection with the first. In other words, every moral 
act that we can do is either an act that aims at some end good for 
its own sake, and that thus stands solely and simply on its own 
merits; or else it is only moral in so far as it tends to produce, to 
facilitate, or to multiply such acts. Such acts then, acts of the first 
class, acts of which the motive supplies the only justification, are the 
only acts that are of themselves good, or virtuous, or high, or moral. 
It is from them that the others derive their whole ethical character. 
And accordingly, in testing the soundness of ethical systems, it is 
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with them only that our first concern lies. Everything else will 
stand or fall with these. 

And now, remembering this, let us turn to George Eliot’s verses, 
and get rid of every act commended in them which is not in itself 
moral, of which the motive is not its own justification. In this way 
the matter will be rapidly simplified, and we shall see somewhat more 
clearly what is the real point at issue. Now the principle and the 
virtue that George Eliot most dwells upon, and upon which she relies 
mainly for exciting our sympathies and enlisting them in her cause, 
is self-sacrifice and heroism, and a losing of our individual lives in 
the larger life of our own beloved race. It is thus that she professes 
to offer us a higher kind of morality altogether than the old religious 
kind, which was, compared with this, a selfish hireling thing, bought 
by a splendid promise of future heavenly wages. George Eliot her- 
self, it is true, offers us a reward; but her reward is quite different. 
Though our own, it will yet not be our own. Our good will be the 
good of others; our life will be the life of others. For us will be 
agony, and groans, and struggling ; but we shall welcome them as 
glorious, we shall choose them gladly; for by them we mix ourselves 
with the better self of the whole great world, we become notes in its 
undying music. All this, no doubt, sounds very tine indeed. A class 
of actions is here commended to us that are in many ways very 
powerfully attractive. But to what class do they belong? They 
belong all of them to those two classes we have been just considering, 
of which the motive is entirely distinct from the justification, or else 
for its force altogether depends upon it. They are not actions which 
stand on their own merit. They are not self-luminous. It is quite 
trae that men will often suffer and die, and earn the name of heroes, 
because it seems dulce et decorum to them sotodo. That is the 
motive. But there must also be the latent justification, that to them- 
selves at least the end has seemed a worthy one. Else, if the end 
have not so seemed, if they have undergone suffering for ends which 
they themselves recognised to be frivolous, we shall certainly not call 
them heroes; on the contrary we shall call them fools and madmen. 
Ifa Christian were to be crucified that he might turn the world from 
Vice to virtue, he might well be called a hero, or something yet higher ; 
if he were to be crucified that the world might prefer dry champagne 
tosweet, he might well be calied a fool, or anything lower. It is 
evident, then, that all this groaning, this agony, this sacrifice of our- 
selves for others, depends for its value on the results it is designed to 
compass. No unbeliever would pretend that agony was good for 
itself, that groaning was good for itself, or that heroism without an 
object was heroism at all. It is on the object that the whole matter 
depends. Granted that the object is good, the paths that lead to it 
are of course good also; and the harder and more rugged they are, 
the more shall we admire those who traverse them, and who assist 
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others to traverse them. About this there is no question. What do 
these paths lead to? That is the only point there can be any serious 
dispute about. And I here take occasion to protest, with all the 
emphasis I may, against a certain practice of our unbelieving 
moralists which, if its deceit were not evidently unintentional, and 
if they themselves were not the first victims of it, would demand the 
hardest epithet that the moral vocabulary can supply. They always 
speak, they apparently always contrive to think, of this self-abnegating 
heroism, to which they give such prominence, as a virtue that is 
something new and peculiar to their own systems; that it is cherished 
by unbelief, and that religion stunts it. It is difficult to conceive an 
assumption more utterly untrue than this, and not only more untrue, 
but more groundless. Indeed it can only have imposed on any one 
by its inconceivable audacity. Heroism and self-abnegation, as a 
moment’s unruffled thought will show us, are parts of religious morality 
just as much as of atheistic. It is about the object only of the 
heroism that the two systems differ. Both have for their end true 
human welfare, the truest human happiness; but the one connects 
such happiness with something beyond this life—with something 
higher, purer, and more complete; the other explicitly bounds it by 
this life, which contains, it teaches, all the elevation, purity, and 
completeness of which the loftiest human nature is capable. Here is 
the only difference. George Eliot says, ‘I desire to be immortal in 
the beneficial effects of my life; I desire to live on in the higher 
lives of others.’ Well and good; so she may desire it. But the 
desire is not peculiar to those who desire nothing more than 
this. The believer has just the same desire. He would just as gladly 
spend and be spent for humanity. He only connects humanity with 
something better than itself, and so makes it better worth his being 
spent for. Let us then, for the present at least, quite put out of our 
heads all these providing, these provisional virtues, these virtues not 
self-luminous, not self-justified, which are common to both systems. 
There need be no discussion where there is no disagreement. Let us 
consider only the self-justified object which the unbelievers give their 
virtues, and from which alone they gain their virtuous character. For 
here it is that the heart of the difference lies. And what on this 
point does George Eliot tell us? What is all her heroism, all her 
self-devotion to conduce to?, To making men better, to making un- 
dying music and beauteous order in the world, to diffusiag sweet 
purity, and smiles that have no cruelty in them. Here we come to 
the point. This is the thing we want to know. We want to know 
what is the precious thing we are to strive for, not to be told again 
and again that we must heroically strive for something precious. The 
foundation, then, of the unbeliever’s ethics is not the fact that heroism 
is good, and that self-sacrifice is good, but that kind smiles are, and 
sweet purity is, and the world’s better self is. 
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Such is George Eliot’s answer; and such, in substance, is the 
answer of all her school of moralists. But this is not enough. This 
sort of answer practically is absolutely valueless. We have here a 
lot of fine phrases. But what do these fine phrases mean? They 
may mean anything, or they may mean nothing. They name a some- 
thing, it is true; but, in the act of naming it, they shroud it ina 
We want this vapour cleared away. We wish to 
see the praised something plainly. We want to know in detail what 
the phrases mean. We want them translated into terms of life and 
action. For it is according to the value of the exact meaning of them 
that the system they belong to stands or falls. We know what self- 
sacrifice and unselfishness mean well enough. In the world’s ‘ better 
self’? we find no meaning but what we bring. ‘ Beanteous order’ is 
of course ‘ beauteous.’ But we do not want it to be thus named by 
others ; we want to be shown it, so that we may be forced so to 
name it ourselves. Whilst as to ‘ undying music,’ we want to hear it 
first before we know whether its continuance would be a blessing or 
a torture. And here in passing we may notice another hallucination of 


our moralists. They seem to think that the excellence of their end 


is guaranteed and heightened by the trouble which, they tell us, must 
be taken to arrive at it. They forget that music fit for an orgy may 
be just as hard to play as music fit for the Mass. The musician may 


have to struggle, groan, and agonise as much in one case as in the 
other. At present the unbeliever’s system of morality is like a rugged 
Ararat, which we are bidden climb and help others to climb, for the 
sake of an Ark that is said to rest on the peaks of it. But the peaks 
are hidden by clouds, the Ark can be seen by none below; and those 
who profess to have reached it, can give no distinct account of the 
treasures they profess to have found in it. Why should men then 
not remain on the level plains, and live at will there quietly with 
the flocks and herds, if there is nothing to assure them but a vague . 
bewildered rumour that they will gain anything better by the pains 
and perils of mountaineering ? 

Once again let me repeat it is the ultimate end of action we want 
to know about, which is quite distinct from our painful efforts to 
secure it. What is this precious something, this peculiar kind of 
happiness, that we ought to live for? What is it that we gain by 
virtue and seriousness, and lose by vice and frivolity ? It must be some- 
thing, and it must be something definite. Else why is the moralist 
pleased with the serious, and why is he angry with the frivolous? He 
can only tell us why, by presenting to us this end of action; and by 
presenting it to us in such a way that we see it to be its own justifi- 
cation, that we realise it to be attainable, and that we feel it to be 
attractive. 

I am quite aware that it is easy to state these things on paper, 
and to win from the reader a certain kind of assent to them; but that 
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it is quite a different matter, and often a very difficult one, to produce 
a really fruitful, a really living conviction. I will therefore adduce 
a very singular example to prove that what I have been saying about 
atheistic ethics is the simple sober truth—true not only on paper, 
but in actual life and practice. And I shall take the example from 
the confessions of one of the atheists themselves; one of the most 
distinguished, the most earnest, the most influential among their 
number: he shall be my witness. 

‘From the winter of 1821,’ writes John Stuart Mill in his Auto- 
biography, ‘when I first read Bentham ...I had what might 
truly be called an object in life ; to be a reformer of the world. . .. 
I endeavoured to pick up as many flowers as I could by the way ; but 
as a serious and permanent personal satisfaction to rest upon, my 
whole reliance was placed on this. . . . But the time came when I 
awakened from this as from a dream. . . . It occurred to me to put 
the question directly to myself: ‘ Suppose that all your objects in life 
were realised ; that all the changes in institutions and opinions which 
you are looking forward to, could be completely effected at this very 
instant, would this be a great joy and happiness to you?” And an 
irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly answered “No!” At this 
my heart sank within me; the whole foundation on which my life 
was constructed fell down. . . . The end had ceased to charm, and 
how could there ever again be any interest in the means? I seemed 
to have nothing left to live for... . The lines in Coleridge’s De- 
jection . . . exactly describe my case : 

“ A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear. 


Work, without hope, draws nectar in a sieve, 
And life without an object cannot live.” ’ 


And the teaching of this account is pointed by the following 
comment on it : ‘ Though my dejection, honestly looked at, could not 
be called other than egotistical, produced by the ruin, as I thought, 
of my fabric of happiness, yet the destiny of mankind in general was 
ever in my thoughts, and could not be separated from my own. I 
felt that the flaw in my life must be a flaw in life itself ; and that 
the question was whether if the reformers of society and government 
could succeed in their objects, and every person in the community 
were free, and in a state of physical comfort, the pleasures of life, 
being no longer kept up by struggle and privation, would cease to be 
pleasures. And I felt that unless I could see some better hope than 
this for human happiness in general, my dejection must continue.’ 
Surely this passage must speak for itself. It can need but little 
comment. Here is the truth of all that I have been saying, confessed 
by one of the unbelievers themselves ; and confessed not as an abstract, 
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not as a theoretical truth, but as a truth whose full bitterness he has 
himself felt. He has acknowledged it by months of misery, by inter- 
mittent thoughts of suicide, by years of recurring melancholy. Some 
ultimate end of action, some kind of satisfying happiness—this, and 
this alone, can give any meaning to work, or make possible any kind 
of virtue. Without this we must be content to live as the beasts, or 
we can never be content to live at all. All this Mill distinctly ac- 
knowledges. What is the end—the last end of action? That is the 
vital question. Any answer that stops short of this will be but post- 
poning the difficulty, not meeting it; and will leave us in no better 
condition than that of the Eastern cosmogonists, who first explained 
the earth’s stability by saying that it rested on an elephant; and 
being asked on what the elephant rested, answered, on a tortoise. 
Mill, however, though he fully felt the difficulty in question, did 
not long succumb to it. He was determined that he would conquer 
it, and he at last persuaded himself that he had done so. He con- 
trived to make life again bearable, and to convince himself that it 
contained something worthy of his self-devotion. It will be instruc- 
tive to see how he does this, as a further light will be thus thrown 
on those subtle deceptions which the unbelievers practise on them- 
selves, and their contrivances for veiling that question whose naked 
face they seem even afraid to look at. The process, then, of Mill’s 
moral convalescence, as he himself understood it, took the form of 
two new discoveries. In the first place, he tells us, that though he 
never ‘ wavered in the conviction that happiness is the test of all 
tules of conduct, and the end of life,’ he now thought that this end 
was only to be attained by not making it the direct end. ‘Those 
only are happy . . . who have their minds fixed on some object 
other than their own happiness; on the happiness of others, on the 
improvement of mankind; even on some art or pursuit, followed not 
as a means, but as itself an ideal end.’ Now what does Mill gain by 
this? Is he meeting the difficulty? Not in the slightest ; he is 
simply wriggling out of it. For firstly, as to any ‘art or pursuit, 
followed not as a means, but as itself an ideal end,’ if happiness is 
the test of all rules of conduct, the following of these arts or pursuits 
can only be justified because they promote happiness. Every path in 
the ethical labyrinth leads back to that. Nor, next, is any difficulty 
overcome by bidding us follow the happiness of others instead of our 
own. For the question still remains unsettled, what kind of happi- 
ness for others is it, that it will be worth our while to promote? We 
are merely thus removing the matter to a little distance, in the hopes 
of gaining a clearer view of it. But that no clearer view of it can 
ever be got this way, the following pithy passage out of More’s 
Utopia is sufficient to remind us: ‘ For a joyful life, that is to say 
a pleasant life, is either evil; and if so, then thou shouldest not only 
help no man thereto, but rather as much as in thee lieth withdraw 
all men from it, as noisome and hurtful; or else if thou not only 
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mayest, but also of duty art bound to procure it for others, why not 
chiefly for thyself? to whom thou art bound to show as much favour 
and gentleness as to others.’ And Mill with a curious inconsistency 
seems to have admitted and felt that this was really true. For no 
sooner had he come to the conclusion we have been just considering, 
that men should not seek their own happiness, than he went on to 
inquire, with the utmost anxiety, in what this happiness consisted, 
He took some time in discovering this, and was at first not a little 
perplexed about it. But at length light broke upon him; the dis- 
covery at length was made. And what, according to his own account, 
was it? The ‘ perennial’ happiness, for which men are to live, which 
is to make life desirable ‘ when all the greaterevils . . . . shall have 
been removed,’ consists, he tells us, ‘in states of feeling, and of 
thought coloured by feeling, under the excitement of beauty.’ This 
is the only description, the most accurate and complete description, 
he can give us of the one thing by which all conduct is to be tested, 
and the hope of attaining which is alone to make life liveable. Mill 
is as vague as George Eliot. His answer is just as worthless. If 
some special kind of happiness is the one thing we are to work for, 
we must know so exactly what this happiness is, that we can, without 
error, distinguish it from all other kinds. It must be such, too, that 
we shall be prepared to admit that all acts will be moral that conduce 
to it; and that no act will be immoral that does not keep ourselves 
or others from the possession of it. Now are ‘states of feeling, or 
thought coloured by feeling, under the excitement of beauty,’ an end 
so definite that any man can work for it? Or could they form a 
test, even were they so, by which we could condemn any gratification, 
however base or abnormal, which we might passionately and persis- 
tently long for? Or granting even that such longings did stand 
condemned as distracting us on our course, should not we in this case 
best conquer temptation by yielding to it? Mill, it is true, thought 
this vague happiness definite enough, and attractive enough. But 
then, let us remember, he was determined to do so. He was an 
ethical Don Quixote in search of a mistress; and we should find 
probably, could only this Dulcinea be identified, that her charms 
existed nowhere but in the imagination of her knight. 

Here, then, is a fact which is surely not without significance ; here 
is a lesson which he that runs may read, and which may well give 
pause to our voluble modern teachers. Mill’s experience should at 
once show us that the very possibility of an atheistic morality is at 
least not self-evident; that even the earnest and benevolent, who 
long to give life a serious meaning, are bewildered when they try to 
discover any source for its seriousness; nay, that bounded as our 
teachers bound it by itself, the chances are that all ere long will grow 
to acknowledge its vanity. 

What! it will be asked, and do they all go for nothing, the 
utterances of our eminent teachers? Our modern atheistic moralists 
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have been men of blameless life, of set and solemn purpose, of subtle 
and of powerful intellects. They have worked, and thought, and 
written. They have won the ear of the world. All these men tell 
us confidently that life is serious. And shall not their confidence be 


some assurance to us? In this matter of opinion is not these men’s 


authority of the greatest weight ? 
I answer, No; and for a reason that we shall do well to consider. 


Nearly all our great modern unbelievers, the men on whose specu- 
lations and discoveries unbelief in our days has based itself, have been 
men of letters, of research, or of science. They have won their 
eminence in the study, or the laboratory, or the dissecting room ; 
and they have there come to conclusions which they proclaim loudly 
to the world as fatal to all religion. But the knowledge which has 
qualified them to destroy religion, has no bearing whatever on the 
knowledge that will qualify them to replace it. They have taken 
away the happiness of heaven. They replace it by the happiness of 
earth. But if heavenly happiness be a myth, may not earthly 
happiness be a myth also? No eminence gained in the laboratory 
or the study will make a man an authority upon this question. If 
he be an authority upon it at all, he will have acquired his qualifi- 
cations in very different places ; and he will have acquired them not 
in virtue of his success as a specialist, but in spite of it. Would we 


judge about the happiness that life can yield, life is the one thing we 


have to study. _We must study men and women as they are around 
us, and the varied impulses under which they act. Now not only 
will lonely thought and study necessitate in general a certain with- 
drawal from life, and a consequent ignorance of it; but devotion to 
any special pursuit, that is possible only for the few, will tend to 
distort the judgment, and will lead a man to put the personal 
motive of his own career in place of the ultimate and general justifi- 
cation. Such men, indeed, live surrounded by idola specis. In- 
terests which absorb them and give their lives a meaning, they 
imagine will affect the world at large in a like way; unconscious that 
the world at large has other interests which they know of but by 
empty names ; that it is allured by pleasures, and that it has to battle 
with passions, to which education and temperament have alike made 
them strangers. There is indeed something grotesque in the notion 
of a savant emerging from an examination of a beetle’s wing, or a 
speculation upon parallel lines, before men and women of the world, 
flushed or embittered with the joys, the passions, or the pains of 
life, led by the bright or dark allurements of ambition, or of vanity, 
or of love, to instruct them on the strongest motives to action, and 
the real secret of making the most of this life. Men of science, for 
instance, talk continually about moral matters as though scientific 
research were the great thing to live for. But when they talk like 
this, it is plain they cannot know what they are saying. It would 
be attributing a too unworldly simplicity to them, to fancy that they 
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supposed really that the mass of men would ever follow science for 
its own sake, or that even could they, they would ever wish to do so, 
Nor, granting even that this were possible, can we imagine any one 
bold and blind enough to accept the conclusion that would inevitably 
follow. For if scientific research be the true end of life, and the test 
of conduct, nothing can then be immoral that does not interfere with 
scientific research. It is hard to see what fabric of ethics could be 
reared upon this foundation : it is hard to conceive that the world in 
general could desire to raise any. And the end of action which we 
demand, is an end of action for the world in general. It must be 
that, or it can be nothing. It must be anend that will attract equally 
the politician and the professor; the fashionable femine incomprise, 
famishing for some mad distraction ; and the shy profound student, 
as incapable of understanding passion as he is of inspiring it. It 
must be an end that will inspire the passionless and restrain the 
passionate. It must, when we are once within the sphere of its 
attraction, be the strongest magnet of our lives, of power to countet- 
act the force of all our selfish instincts, and of all the fierce desires 
which many of the holiest men have hardly resisted, and to which 
most of the world’s greatest men have notoriously yielded. 

That such an end as this is possible for the world in general, 
those only who know the world can be in a position to say. The 
religious moralist might well be a recluse, for the source of his 
morality was essentially without this life. The atheistic moralist 
must emphatically be a man of the world; for the source of his 
morality is essentially within it. He must, indeed, enter into the 
pursuits of men, with the same diligence as that with which the other 
avoided them. A knowledge attained thus is an absolute necessity 
for him. That he may be qualified to deny the necessity of a first 
cause, will not qualify him to assert the possibility of human 
happiness, or to understand its nature. And in refusing to believe 
in this matter any mere thinkers or discoverers, however morally 
good, or however intellectually eminent, we are refusing them none 
of that deference which they may so justly claim. Frederick the 
Great we may think contemptible as a poet; but we do not for 
that reason think him the less extraordinary as a man of action. 

And I now come to the last point that I have here to notice; 
a point which is really the source of the whole confusion. Our 
atheistic moralists do, as we have seen, name certain things in life, 
which when looked at from a distance, and not examined too closely, 
have for many the appearance of adequate moral ends. But there is 
this great fact to be remembered. Our moralists, when they deal 
with life, profess to exhibit its resources to us wholly free from the 
false aids of religion. They profess, if I may coin a word, to have 
de-religionised it, before they deal with it. About this matter, 
however, they betray a most strange ignorance. They seem to think 
that religion exists nowhere except in its pure form, in the form of 
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distinct devotional feeling, or in the conscious assents of faith. 
These once got rid of, they think that life is de-religionised. The 
process, however, is really only begun; indeed, as far as immediate 
results go, it is hardly even begun. For it is really but a very small 
proportion of religion that exists pure. The greater part of it has 
entered into combination with the common acts and feelings of life, 
thus forming, as it were, a kind of amalgam with them, giving them 
new properties, a new colour, a new consistence. To de-religionise 
life, then, it is not enough to condemn creeds, and to abolish prayers. 
We must also sublimate the beliefs and feelings, which prayers and 
ereeds hold pure, out of the lay life around us. Under this process, 
even if imperfectly performed, it will soon become clear that religion 
in greater or less proportions is lurking everywhere. We shall see 
it yielded up even by things in which we should least look for it— 
by wit, by humour, by secular ambition, by our daily light amuse- 
iments; and as it leaves them, their whole aspect will change. Much 
more shall we see it yielded up by heroism, by purity, and by love 
of truth—by all those great things which our Atheists name with 
praise. Professor Tyndall calls theologians ‘ Jacobs,’ who ‘have 
deprived matter of its birthright.’ He had best beware lest he and 
his fellows be found out to be Rachels, who have run away with the 
gods of theology, and, sitting on them in their tents, have quite for- 
gotten the theft. Life at any rate must be searched and purified of 
the faiths we are relinquishing, as none of our atheists have yet 
searched it.. Then, but not till then, shall we be able to estimate 
its resources, when bounded by itself, and cut off from every hope 
beyond ; when all its ports, so to speak, are blockaded, so that no 
treasure can be smuggled into them from any foreign country. Then, 
and not till then, shall we be in any way fit to judge as to whether 
it contains materials for any kind of happiness which can give it a 
serious and universal meaning, and make any system of morality 
possible. 

Here is the real matter at stake. Here is the real issue that is 
trembling in the balance. Here is the real question about which we 
pride ourselves upon being’ tolerant, or, in other words, about being 
calm and quite indifferent. | For unless, let our Atheists remember, 


‘we can find such an end in life ‘as that which we have been demand- 
‘ing; unless we can find some supreme, some universal, some attainable 
‘end to’ strive for, whose beauty shall outshine passion, and withstand 


the dissolving force of reason, that shall be for ever luring us onward 
like a steady pilot star, and for ever urging us onward like a favour- 


‘able'wind, we shall be like dismasted ships, without sail and without 


rudder, left to welter on a sluggish.sea of small and weary impulses, 
with no escape from the shoreless ‘accursed surface, till at last, and 
one by one, we sink for ever under it. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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THE PRECEDENTS AND USAGES 
REGULATING THE MUSLIM KHALIFATE!: 


Owine@ to its important bearing on the present and future prospects 
of the Ottoman Empire, the Khalifate of Islam has been frequently 
discussed of late in the English press. It is not surprising, considering 
its intricacy, that this subject should have been more or less mis- 
stated and misapprehended. Muslims themselves, for the most part, 
are as much in the dark as others regarding the laws or usages 
regulating this institution, being led more by their religious prejudices 
and convictions than by a rational and comprehensive grasp of its 
real origin and claims. 

The word Khalifah occurs twice in the Kuran. Once in the 
Stratu-l-Bakarah, v. 28, referring to the Creation :—‘ When the 
Lord said to the angels, Verily, Iam about to place a khalifah in 
the earth. And again in the Siéiratu-Sdd, v. 25, with reference to 
David: —‘O David! we have made thee our khalifah upon the 
earth.’ The evident signification of the term here is that of vicar 
or vicegerent. The ordinary meaning, however, is simply that of 
Successor; but when applied to those who claim to be the repre 
sentatives of Muhammad, in his twofold office of sovereign and 
primate, it also comprises the idea of a viceregent on God's behalf, 
but with special reference to what Muslim jurists describe as ‘ worldly, 
that is, civil matters. 

Synonymous with the title of ‘ Khalifah,’ but indicating more 
especially the religious primacy, is that of ‘Imam, whose office, 
anglice ‘the Imamate’ of Islam, is always supposed to be included 
in the Khalifate. The word ‘Imim’ means, primarily, an exemplar, 
or one whose example ought to be imitated. Pococke’s Latin render- 
ing of it by ‘ antistes’ isa very near approach to the Arab etymology. 
It is applied in that sense, xar’ 2£oynv, to Muhammad, as being the 
leader or head of the Muslims in religious matters, and also to the 
Khalifahs, or his legitimate Successors, who claim to be his repre- 
sentatives in his twofold office. I may further mention that the 
title is also given—in a restricted religious sense only—to the heads 


1 «Khalifate’ is an Anglicised form denoting the office of the Khalifah, like 
‘ Cardinalate ’ from Cardinal, ete. 
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of the four orthodox sects of Islim, namely, the al-Hanafy, ash- 
Shafai’y, al-Maliky, and al-Hanbaly; and, in a more restricted sense 
still, to the ordinary functionary of a mosque who leads in the daily 
prayers of the congregation. All these minor officiating Imams, 
however, are presumed to act merely as the representatives of the 
one and only Imam of Islam. 

The title is used in the Kuran to indicate the Book, or Scriptures, 
or record of a people ; also, to designate a divinely appointed teacher 
of religion. Hence, most probably, its adoption by the Muslims in 
the latter sense. * When the Lord tried Abraham with certain words, 
which he fulfilled, He said: I have made thee an Imam to the 
people.’ Again, referring to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, ‘We have 
made them Imams that they may direct others as we command.’ 
And again, ‘ We delivered to Moses the Book, therefore be not in 
doubt of his reception thereof, and we ordained it to be a guide unto 
the children of Israel. And we appointed some of them to be Imams 
to direct the people according to our command.’ ? 

It is not clear whether Muhammad himself adopted or received 
this title; but he never omitted performing the ordinary functions 
of an Imam until his last illness, when, finding that he was unable 
to leave his house, which communicated with the mosque, he directed 
that Abu-Bekr should be sent for to lead the prayers of the people. 
It is certain, however, that the title was assumed by the Khalifahs, 
his immediate Successors, who regarded the duty associated with it 
of leading in the worship of the Faithful as their special prerogative, 
and as involving their supremacy over the civil and religious affairs 
of the Muslims. It is recorded of the Khalifah al-Maimin, (a.n. 198 
-218=a.p. 813-833) that on entering the mosque at Baghdad one 
day, and finding a private individual conducting the prayers, he 
regarded the act as one of high treason. Herein we find the rationale 
of the customary Friday visits of the Ottoman Sultans, claiming the 
Khalifate, to one of the principal mosques at Constantinople, albeit 
they no longer discharge, personally, the functions of Imam, delegating 
a Naib to act in their stead. This modern practice is strongly con- 
demned by some Muslim doctors, who hold that it is incumbent upon 
the Imém himself to discharge its duties, constituting as they do 
the highest dignity of the supreme Imamate, and the only real and 
legitimate title to that office. 

Passing on from these preliminaries, which seemed called for in 
order to convey a clear idea of the origin and meaning of the combined 
Muslim Khalifate and Imamate, I proceed to point out that Muham- 
mad, prior to his death, made no arrangement whatever for the 
appointment of a successor to himself. At one time it was thought 
that ’Aly-ibnu-Abi-Talib, his cousin and son-in-law, would have been 
; * See Stratu-'l-Bakarah, v. 118, Sératu-’l-Anbiyd, v. 73, Sératu-’s-Sdjdah, vv. 23, 
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raised to that dignity. Such, however, was not the case: Abu-Bekr 

was preferred to him, ostensibly by election; and similar suffrage 

placed Omar, ’Othman, and then ’Aly and his son Hasan successively 
in possession of the united sovereignty and primacy. It should be 
carefully noted here that consanguinity, in the person of ’Aly, was 
obliged to give way to what may be called popular election, or election 
by the Faithful. 

Hasan was succeeded by Mu’awiyah I., of the Banu-Omayyah, and 
the Khalifate, having its principal seat at Damascus, was continued 
under that dynasty—at first colourably by election, but virtually by 
hereditary succession—for upwards of sixty years. It then passed 
into the hands of the Banu-’Abbas, or Abbasides, ("Abbas the pro- 
genitor of this stock was uncle to Muhammad,) with its capital at 
Baghdad, and remained in that house, by hereditary descent, from 
A.D. 749 to A.D. 1242, when it was overthrown by the Tartars under 
Hialaki-Khan. 

It should be remarked here that the succession, which at the 
first depended ostensibly on election, gradually became hereditary in 
the above two royal dynasties. Not unlike what took place in the 
kingdoms of the western and eastern Franks, the Muslims started 
from the same point: the supreme Imam was elected, but with a 
strong preference to the ruling family over others, and with a strong 
preference to the eldest son of the last Imam over other members of 
his family. It should further be borne in mind that during the 
existence of these dynasties, and also prior to them, the question of 
the succession was fiercely debated. The first serious dispute on this 
subject originated with the twelve thousand men who revolted from 
the Khalifah ’Aly, after they had fought under him at the battle of 
Siffin, an. 37=a.p. 657. These recusants were called Khawdrij,? 
and their alleged heresy is thus graphically described by Sale in his 
Preliminary Discourse to the Kurén :—‘ They affirmed that a man 
might be promoted to the dignity of Imam, or prince, though he was 
not of the tribe of Kuraish, nor even a freeman, provided he were a 

just and pious person, and endued with the other requisite qualifica- 
tions. They also held, that if the Imam turned aside from the truth 
he might be put to death or deposed ; and that there was no absolute 
necessity for any Imam at all in the world.” Khawdrij subsequently 
became the generic designation for a number of sects which, though 
differing among themselves on other points, agree in the main with 
their notions touching the Imamate. Notably among the existing 
Khawérij are the Ibadhiyyah of Oman and Zanzibar. 

Opposed to the Sunnis, or Orthodox, and also to the Khawérij, 
are the Shta’ahs, or Separatists, a term specially applied to the 
adherents of ’Aly, whom the latter repudiated. 

% Literally Outs'ders, as being beyond the pale of Isliim ; like St, Paul’s ros &&w, 
1 Cor. v. 13. 
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They maintain him to be the lawful Khalifah and Imam, and that the supreme 
authority, both in spirituals and temporals, of right belongs to his descendants, 
notwithstanding they may be deprived of it by the injustice of others, or their 
own fear. They also teach that the office of Imam is not a common thing depend- 
ing on the will of the vulgar, so that they may set up whom they please; but a 
fundamental law of religion, and an article which the Prophet could not have 
neglected, or left to the fancy of the common people.‘ 


In accordance with these doctrines, the Shia’ahs claim the right of 
succession to the Imamate for ’Aly and his male descendants. Some 
recognise seven, and others twelve, as alone being entitled to that 
dignity. The last, surnamed the al-Mdhdy, or Guide, they believe 
to be still alive, and that he will appear with the Prophet Elijah at 
the second coming of Christ. 

From the foregoing dissertation it will be seen that the differences 
which sprang up among the Muslims on the subject of the conjoined 
Khalifate and Imamate have their counterpart in the divisions which 
arose at an early age between the Eastern and Western Churches 
respecting the Primacy over Christendom, and the contention of the 
Khawérij generally is exemplified by the opinions of Protestants who 
deny the necessity of a visible representative head of the Christian 
Church. 

Passing on to the so-called ‘Ottoman Khalifate,’ it appears to 
have originated in this way :—A scion of the conquered Abbasides 
having made his escape from Baghdad came to Egypt, about a.p. 
1263, and was recognised by azh-Zhahir Baibars, the then reigning 
Mamlik king, as the Primate or spiritual chief of Islam. His 
successors continued to hold the same position in Egypt until that 
country was subdued and annexed to the Ottoman Empire by Salim I. 
about A.D. 1517, who is reported to have taken al-Mutawékkil- 
ala-’llah, the last Egyptian Abbaside Khalifah, to Constantinople, 
and to have received from him the right of succession to the Khalifate 
of Islam. 

Now there is no satisfactory proof whatever of the legality of such 
atransfer. On the other hand, it should be remembered that the 
dignity of the Khalifate was not originally bound up with hereditary 
deseent ; on the contrary, the ar-Rdshidin, or first four orthodox 
Khalifahs, owed their appointment to election by the Faithful. 

3ut *to the law and to the testimony.’ What do Muslim jurists 
say on the subject? The eminent and most impartial author, Mu- 
hammdu-’sh-Shahristany, in his Kitébu-l-Milal wa-n-Nihal, or 
Book of Religions and Philosophical Sects, describing the divisions 
which arose among the Muslims on this head, writes :— 

The difference which sprang up respecting the Imamate [or Khalifate] was 
twofold. One party maintained that the Imamate depended on (divine) nomina- 
tion and appointment. Those who held the first view recognised the validity of 


* Preliminary Discowrse to Sale’s Kuran. 
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the Imimate in whomsoever obtained the suffrages of a people, or of a respectable 
portion of the same, either absolutely or on condition of his belonging to the 
Kuraish, or a (direct) descendant of Hashim,’ with additional conditions to be 
mentioned hereafter. Moreover, those who take this former view acknowledge the 
Imamate of Mu’awiyah and his descendants, and after them the Khalifate of Marwan 
and his descendants. But the Khawdrij have always insisted on an Imam of their 
own, conditionally on his continued adherence to their principles, and of his deal- 
ing justly by them, otherwise they deposed and perhaps slew him, Those who 
hold that the Imamate is conferred by (divine) nomination, and by appointment, 
split up, subsequently to ’Aly, (upon whom be peace!) into a number of sects, 
some contending . . . (Here follows a long description of those Separatists, which 
it is useless to quote.) 













D’Herbelot, in his Bibliothtque Orientale, embodies the same 
conclusions in a concise form : 







The Muhammadans are not agreed among themselves respecting the Imimate, 
that is, the dignity of the Imim. Some regard it to be of Divine right and re- 
stricted to a single family, like the Aaronic pontificate. Others, whilst admitting 
it to be of Divine right, do not believe it, nevertheless, to be so limited to one 
family that it may not pass over to another. Moreover, according to the latter, the 
Imim must not only be exempt from great sins such as infidelity, but also from 
He may be deposed if he fall into such, and his dignity transferred to 









lesser sins, 
another. 







Summing up the above statements, we are driven to the inference 
that the succession to the Khalifate or Imamate, like that to the 
Papacy, may be held to be legal and valid, or the opposite, according 
to the point of view from which it is regarded. There is no express 
law on the subject. Ash-Shahristany simply describes the two chief 
opposing parties, namely, those who uphold the legality of the suc- 
cession in the tribe of Kuraish, restricted to that particular branch 
from their progenitor Hashim, exclusive of collaterals, and those 
who recognise succession by election, or conditionally on continued 
adherence to what was deemed orthodoxy; but this famous jurist 
hazards no opinion on the legality or otherwise of these views, inas- 
much as, according to his high authority, one may be a true Muslim 
who holds either. 

The Ottomans, as far as I know, have not published any formal 
apology on behalf of the succession of their Sultans to the Khalifate. 
On the score of hereditary descent they are absolutely out of court; 
but this, as has been pointed out, was not a pre-requisite to that 
dignity. It is, moreover, true that the Arabs as a race do not relish 
the idea, on the ground of nationality, of an alien succeeding to what 
was, originally, an Arab institution. There remains the plea from 
election, and therein the Ottomans have undoubtedly a plausible 


























5 It is important to notice this restriction of the condition to the line of the 
Kuraish from Hashim. The collateral branches are here apparently excluded from 
any hereditary claim to the Imémate of Islam. It would be difficult at the present day 
to prove this descent. Hence, although successive Sharifs of Makkah may have been 
of the Kuraish, they had not necessarily any legitimate right to that dignity.—G. P. B. 
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basis on which to rest their claim. Ash-Shahristany indicates the 
existence, long before the Ottoman domination, of orthodox Muslims 
according aright to the Khalifate to the suffrages of a ‘ respectable 
portion of the Muslims.’ If such is the case, then the Ottomans 
have a fair argument for their pretension, since it is unquestionable 
that, apart from the Shia’ahs and other Separatists, their claim is 
more or less avowedly recognised by the great bulk of so-called 
orthodox ‘Muslims. The argument may be briefly stated in this 
form :—That the Imamate or Khalifate of Islam is inseparable from 
the suffrages of and the sovereignty over the greater portion of the 
Muslim community. This plea is used with some force by an Arab 
jurist. in a recent pamphlet wherein he defends the Ottoman Khalifate 
against the attacks of the Mirddtu-l-Ahwéil, an anti-Turkish journal 
lately established in London, and alleged to be subsidised by Russia. 
In reply to the Editor’s attempt to stir up strife between the Otto- 
mans and Arabs, in which the former are represented as usurpers of 
the Khalifate, the author writes :— 


Sovereignty is attained and secured by power and the spirit of party, either 
national or religious. When the peoples became joined to the Arabs, the latter 
possessed the spirit of nationality in the highest degree, and in addition thereto, 
the spirit of religious enthusiasm. Dut when they became infected with luxurious- 
ness and a love of ease, combined with a fondness for ostentatious display, they 
broke up into parties, which rendered it necessary that the sovereignty should be 
transferred to a brave people able to defend the true Faith. God accordingly or- 
dained such a nation, to wit, the Turks, to accomplish this object, in consideration 
of their zeal for religion, which after all is the most important point, as we learn 
from the declaration of the Most High [in the Kurin], ‘ Verily, God will honour 
you according to the measure of your piety.’ Nevertheless, they have never 
ceased to respect the rights of the Arab Sharifs [or nobles] whenever they were 
promoted to the Khalifate. At length, however, the torrent of evil came and 
there was none among them capable of holding the people in subjection. Then it 
was that God collected together the scattered nations of Islam, which separately 
had been a prey to the first comer, and united them to the Turkish dominion, under 
an eminent and independent government. This is the true account of the transfer 


of the sovereignty. 


Whatever outsiders may think of this argument, it evidently 
approves itself to learned Arabs. The question of the Khalifate 
then, according to the foregoing authorities, is resolvable thus :— 
The Ottoman Sultan has as much right to the dignity as any other 
pretender; nay more, considering the large body of Muslims who 
acknowledge his claim. Like the Pope, who is Vicar of Christ and 
Primate of Christendom’ to those who so regard him, but a simple 
Bishop or a personification of Antichrist to non-Romanists, even so 
the Ottoman Sultan is the legitimate successor to Muhammad with 
those who recognise him as such, albeit to the Shia’ahs and other 
Separatists he may be something worse than a usurper. 

A writer in the Times and other Londoa journal’, under the 
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signature of ‘G. B.,’ has lately set himself the task of contesting the 
legality of the Ottoman Khalifate, which he describes as being 
‘ spurious and corrupt,’ and therefore, ‘ for obvious reasons,’ he judges 
it ‘ desirable to enforce on the attention of our Mohammedan felloy- 
subjects in India the fact also of the Ottoman Khalifate being ap 
heretical and illegal pretension which no orthodox Mohammedan can 
consistently accept.’ This is a very sweeping reflection on the 
consistency of many millions of Muslims. Moreover, in the face of 
the standard authorities adduced above on the precedents and usages 
of the institution, the epithets here cast upon the Ottoman Khalifate 
are wholly indefensible, and it would be as futile an undertaking to 
convince Muslims that they are well founded, as it would be to 
persuade Ultramontanes that Pope Pius IX. is an heretical pretender 
and usurper. 

*G. B.’ writes with special reference to India, and one of his 
‘ obvious reasons’ for disallowing the Ottoman Khalifate, apart from 
its illegitimacy, is the probability of the Padshah of Turkey, ‘ when 
stripped of his spiritual essence,’ becoming a Wabhaby or a ‘ Head 
Centre’ of that sect, in which case it is presumed that he might work 
much mischief among the Muslims of India, to our disadvantage of 
course, and he strangely illustrates this by pointing out how largely 
the spiritual power of the Pope was increased when he lost his 
temporal power and went over to the Ultramontanes. Considering 
that the main principle of Wahhabeeism consists in an absolute denial 
of the Sunnah or Institutes of the Prophet, and the Hadith or Holy 
Traditions, and that it classes all without its own pale, including 
Sunnis and Shia’ahs, among Polytheists, ‘who may be legally enslaved 
and plundered, it is difficult to restrain a smile at the suggestion of 
the Ottoman Sultan becoming a Wahhaby. The probability of such 
a succession is not a whit greater than that of the Pope or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbnry becoming a Mormon, and it is certain that in 
either case they would find few to follow them. 

‘G. B.’s’ remedy for all the evils of Islim, including the 
‘corrupt’ Ottoman Khalifate, is the elevation of the Sharif of 
Makkah to the Khalifate. The only shadow of a plea adducible in 
favour of this proposition is that the Sharif is generally supposed to 
be of the tribe of Kuraish, and exercises certain privileges in connec- 
tion with the Ka’abah, the sacred shrine of the Muslims at Makkah. 
But since the transfer of the supremacy over the Hijéz under 
Salim I., a.p. 1512-18, to the Ottomans, that functionary has been a 
mere creature of the Porte, removable at the pleasure of the Sultan. 
Besides, he has no influence whatever, political or spiritual, beyond 
his own assigned district; and the Sharifs themselves, as well as the 
Arabs who are more immediately connected with him, have fallen so 
low in the estimation of the world of Islam that few intelligent 
Muslims would dream of a Sharif being promoted to the Khalifate. 
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Under any circumstances, however, it would be most difficult for 
+@. B. to show, ‘on historical grounds, that the overthrow of the 
Ottoman Khalifate would lead to a great regeneration of Islam.’ 
The reference here is probably to the golden era of the Abbasides, 
the patrons of learning and literature. But it must be remembered, 
how utterly disintegrated the Arab state had become, and how 
grievously the people under its sway had degenerated, before that 
dynasty came to anend. As to any solid hope of a regeneration of 
Islim through the elevation of the Sharif of Makkah to the Khali- 
fate, the notion is simply preposterous. 

What interest the then reigning Ottoman Sultan could have had 
in promoting, as ‘G. B.’ suspects he did, the Patna intrigues, I am 
at a loss to conceive. That within the last few years the fame of the 
Sultans of Constantinople and their claim to the Khalifate have 
become better known and appreciated by Muslims in India cannot 
be doubted. That result, however—pace ‘ G. B.’—was not owing to 
any direct propagandism on their part, but rather to the increased 
ease and frequency of intercommunication between the East and 
West, and to the spread of information through native and foreign 
newspapers. It is very probable, too, that owing to these facilities 
the estimation in which the Sharif of Makkah was formerly held by 
Indian Muslims has given place to a more correct appreciation of 
his real position. But that this particular change involves in itself 
any ‘ political danger’ to India, as ‘G. B.’ maintains, is simply a 
chimera. Might not his candidate for a ‘genuine and righteous 
Khalifate,’ the Sharif of Makkah, become as great a political danger 
to India as the Ottoman Sultan ? And might he not—risum teneatis 
amici—become a Wahhiaby or a ‘ Head Centre’ of Wahhabeeism ? 
That the Muslims of India, under certain eventualities, may prove a 
source of danger to our rule over that continent is highly probable, 
just as the machinations of the Ultramontanes in Germany are a 
thorn in the side of Prince Bismarck. But the antagonism inherent 
in the two religions renders the possibility of an outbreak between 
them unavoidable. It will undoubtedly depend in some degree rpon 
our policy towards Islam whether we succeed in securing the continued 
loyalty of its adherents in India. For my part, I should be the first 
to denounce any course not in strict accordance with equity to attain 
that end. On the other hand, the Government is bound to convince 
them, by all legitimate means, that it is acting without religious 
partisanship, and in strict accordance with justice, in the policy 
which seems best to it to pursue. 

In one of his letters ‘G. B.’ quoted the 106th chapter of the 
Kuran, which he mistranslated into ‘and let them serve the Prince 
of this tribe,’ as an argument in favour of the right of the Kuraish 
to the Khalifate. Notwithstanding a correction from me, he still 
appears to misapprehend the real meaning of the passage. The 
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chapter entitled ‘Kuraish’ is alleged to have been revealed at 
Makkah, and the correct rendering of the verse, ‘And let them 
worship the Lord of this House,’ is simply an apparent confirmation 
to their care of the ‘ House,’ the Baitullah or Bethel—that is, the 
al-Ka’abah at Makkah, of which they were the hereditary guardians 
in pre-Islamitic times. 


GerorGgE Percy Banger. 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF COOPERATIVE 
HIOUSEKEEPING. 


For some years past the growing expense and troubles of ordinary 
housekeeping have driven thoughtful people to consider whether the 
great principles of association and cooperation are not as applicable 
to domestic as to commercial undertakings. 

To-day the existence of several more or less successful attempts 
to carry the idea into practice shows that the subject has outgrown 
its purely speculative phase, and is therefore entitled to be considered 
one of the practical problems of the age. 

Notwithstanding, however, that there is a great and fast-growing 
interest taken in the subject, more especially by harassed and weary 
housekeepers, there is still no little misconception abroad as to the 
character and scope of cooperative housekeeping, not only on the part 
of the public, but even on the part of some of those who have practi- 
cally tried to solve the problem. 

The misconceptions most prevalent with the public seem to have 
arisen partly through the fault of those who have advocated the 
scheme as primarily a social or even Socialist reform or revolution, 
which has been quite sufficient to excite the prejudices and antago- 
nism of numbers ; and partly from the natural instinct on the part 
of those to whom the idea is newly presented to judge the new 
scheme by past experiences of no inviting kind acquired in ordinary 
boarding-houses, hotels, or barracks. On the other hand, those who 
have made unsuccessful or partially successful experiments have 
altogether overlooked, or insufficiently apprehended at least, some 
of those conditions which I hope in the present essay to show are 
absolutely essential to the successful working of the system. My 
object is to present the inception and gradual growth of the scheme, 
merely as the application of well-known economical principles to 
domestic living, from which indeed, as from the introduction of 
steam, certain social advantages may or may not incidentally arise, 
but which are not necessary to its success. 

In pursuit of this purpose it is my intention to try and bring 
out those features and conditions which I believe to be absolutely 
essential to the successful working of the scheme in its various stages, 
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rather than to draw a fancy sketch of the ideal Cooperative Man- 
sion, or to describe one or more of the actual experiments which are 
now being made in and about London. 

The first idea which seems to spring up in the minds of those 
who desire domestic economy and efficiency—two phases of the same 
thing—is how clumsy, how troublesome, how extravagant are private 
kitchens and cooks with their paraphernalia. Could not we with 
a well-arranged kitchen cook for several ordinary families with a 
great economy in plant, fuel, wages, and perhaps marketing; or, to 
put the question conversely, is it not clear that if several families 
club together to engage a common cook, kitchen, and appurtenances, 
their table expenses could be very materially reduced? It requires 
no argument to answer such questions in the affirmative, and, unless 
I am misinformed, several attempts have been made to act on this 
conclusion, with almost, if not altogether, complete failure. Nor 
could we reasonably expect a more successful result. If several 
families, either in one large or several ordinary houses, undertake a 
joint kitchen, they must not only adopt a common scale of table 
expenses, but must possess common tastes; otherwise their meals 
must be cooked and served on different scales, at different times, to 
the great detriment of economy. Differences of means and tastes, 
however, would be trifles in comparison with the difficulties of 
managing such a joint establishment. Should all the lady heads 
jointly undertake the management, or should they take it in tur, 
or should the whole conduct be relegated to one? It needs no argu- 
ment to show that, except in the rarest cases, any one of these three 
methods, or of any other demanding the services in management of 
the various heads of the families, would prove fatal, from the diffe- 
rences of capacity, of tastes, and of temper, which would be possessed 
by the individual heads. We are therefore driven to the conclusion 
that the undertaking of a joint kitchen establishment by a few families, 
though economical in principle, would almost inevitably fail in 
practice. To return to the principle, however, it is clear that if ten 
associated families could theoretically be served with their food more 
economically than ten individual families, then, on ordinary wholesale 
principles, one hundred families could be served more cheaply than 
ten, and so on, up{to that point at which the most expensive employees 
and articles of plant would need to be doubled. ‘Then we may safely 
assert that largeness of scale is almost essential for economy, and is 
absolutely essential for harmony and practical efficiency. For large 
ness of scale not only guarantees the possibility of meeting various 
means and tastes, but, what is of even greater importance, it postu- 
lates professional, that is, paid management, which at once disposes 
of the difficulty of joint management by the lady heads with their 
different qualities and capacities. 

Such a scale, however, as would afford the desired variety in the 
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fare, and wouid economically support trained professional manage- 
ment, would demand for economy and efficiency that it should be 
carried on under conditions especially adapted to its largeness, and 
therefore a suitable kitchen and appurtenances would be required. 
We have thus aimed at the establishment of an associated kitchen, 
which, dispensing with private cooks and their appurtenances, may 
be said to mark the first stage of associated housekeeping. That 
such a kitchen could furnish a wide area of ordinary houses with 
well-cooked and hot meals, no one who has any experience of foreign 
traitewrs or of the college kitchens of Oxford and Cambridge 
will deny. 

There are doubtless great numbers who would willingly go so far 
in associated housekeeping, but whose interests or prejudices would 
prevent them going further. In the interests, however, of those who 
would wish to apply the same principles to house service, it would 
require little skill to attach to the associated kitchen a staff of 
general house servants, by whose organised services a greater effi- 
ciency and subdivision of labour, with their ensuing economy, might 
be obtained. The abolition of the private house service as well as the 
private kitchen marks the second stage of associated housekeeping. 

At this point the question naturally presents itself, Are our 
present dwellings so situated and arranged as to permit their tenants 
to get the greatest benefit from such an associated kitchen and 
chamber service? Not only are they very far from being so, but it 
is notorious that they are so ill adapted from want of variety in their 
size and plan, together with their relatively enormous rents, to the 
growing wants and changing demands of modern life in large towns, 
that buildings in flats, or apartments differing in the number and 
arrangement of their rooms, such as have long been universal abroad, 
are becoming more common and more and more in demand, at all 
events in London. Such buildings, if constructed with a due regard 
to variety of room arrangement, to economy in stairs and corridors, 
and to height, offer, quite apart from the common kitchen and ser- 
vice, great advantages both in convenience and economy. 

Great height being one of the elements, lifts become an essential 
feature ; and it then becomes an object so to lay out the building that, 
with a due regard to safety and efficiency, the greatest possible 
number of apartments shall be served by the fewest possible stairs 
and lifts with their attendant expenses. One stair and lift, which 
may be necessary for twenty apartments, may, with a slight increase 
of size, be equal to the requirements of one hundred apartments. 
But the very modifications of plan which would be necessary to 
afford the greatest efficiency and economy in the arrangement of the 
rooms, in the stairs, the lifts, the porters, engineers, etc., would also 
be those under which the cooperative kitchen and general staff of 
house and chamber servants would work to the greatest advantage. 
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Therefore, if to the mansion, so built as to secure the greatest economy 
and comfort in its individual apartments or dwellings, the associated 
kitchen and staff be added, we find ourselves brought to the associated 
mansion—not indeed fully developed, but sufficiently complete for 
practical working. No sooner, however, is the idea of such an asso- 
ciated mansion grasped than we jump to the conclusion that in the 
interests of economy a coffee-room or general dining-room would be, 
if not an essential, at least a desirable feature of such an establish- 
ment; for it is obvious that the one, two, or five hundred meals 
cooked in the common kitchen could be much more cheaply served 
in one or two large rooms than in as many rooms as there were 
meals. This introduction of the coffee-room at once affords us a 
fresh argument in favour of the assertion that largeness of scale is 
the first essential of the scheme. For if the number of meals to be 
served is small, economy practically demands that they shall be 
served as tables W@héte. This I believe to be undesirable—first, 
because it argues a common scale of living and common hours for 
eating ; secondly, because, though dining at a table Uhéte while ona 
tour is often amusing, it becomes as a daily system tiresome, anda 
possible fruitful source of unpleasantness between the people who sit 
next each other day after day. The great American hotels have long 
given up the table @héte for what we may call the restaurant system 
of separate tables. 

If my argument so far is sound, it may be stated as an axiom that 
the associated mansion, like the kitchen, must be at least on a scale 
large enough to support professional management, and from that 
point, within certain very wide limits, we may say the larger the 
scale the greater the economy and efficiency.' Many may here 
object that after all the proposed mansion is only a modified grand 
hotel. Very true, but the modifications are most important, as a 
slight reference to the principles on which ordinary hotels and 
boarding-houses are conducted will show. In ordinary hotels and 
boarding-houses the object is to make the greatest possible profit. 
This profit is made both in the board and lodging, but it is generally 
well understood that the greater proportion is made in the board; 
therefore it is an object to accommodate the greatest possible number 
of boarders, which in turn raises the price of private sitting and 
reception rooms. The result of this is that where economy is an 
object the luxury of private reception rooms is foregone, and domestic 
privacy is almost destroyed. At the same time it is well to bear in 
mind that no more exclusive privacy can be enjoyed than in a great 


! Subject to being built with due regard to the essential conditions of size, and 
of the dwellings being so grouped as to afford the greatest privacy compatible with 
the efficient and economical working and administration of the whole, the coopera- 
tive mansion may take any form or shape which the ingenuity of architects may be 
able to devise. * 
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hotel,Jmore especially perhaps in one of the colossal American 
caravanserais, always supposing that money is no object. In the 
associated mansion, on the other hand, the object is to retain and 
even increase the opportunities for domestic privacy, while gaining 
the economic advantages of association. For this purpose it is 
essential that the rooms or dwellings should be taken quite indepen- 
dently of board. To bring this and the other distinguishing features of 
the proposed associated cooperative mansion into the strongest light, 
I shall try and give a short sketch of a family taking up its residence 
in such a mansion. On finding a suite of rooms answering their 
requirements in size and number, they ask the terms, and are told 
that the rent, taxes, and service of the suite cost so much per annum. 
Thus in paying this one item the head of the family disposes at once 
of the rent of his dwelling, his share of the rent of the windows, 
stairs, and common portion of the dwelling parts of the house, his 
rates, water, gas, and perhaps general heating, his own house service, 
and his share of the common service, such as porters, lift attendants, 
and so on. For board they are referred to the restaurant department. 
On consulting the tariff they find that they can either order each 
meal as in a club, or they can be boarded at so much per head per 
day, the price varying according to the number and class of meals 
which they take. In the latter case they would be able at a glance 
to calculate accurately their yearly average table expenses, which 
would be a great advantage to numbers of people. They would 
further find that if there was a coffee-room the tariff would be rather 
lower there than if their meals were served in their private apart- 
ments.? Here at once all the trouble of engaging cooks and buying 
food and utensils is disposed of. It is evident that if the family, on 
taking up their abode in such a mansion, preferred to pay the slight 
increase demanded for dining in their own rooms, and never entered 
the coffee-room, they could live for years without knowing even by 
sight, much less by social intercourse, any of the other members of 
the mansion. This at once disposes of the common misconception 
that almost forced social intercourse would be an essential feature of 
the associated mansion. It is also clear that such a system of living 
would at once free wives and mothers from all the drudgery of house- 
keeping which at present weighs so heavily on their energies. If, in 
addition to the economic advantages which would be presented by 
such a mansion, the opportunity for social intercourse was desired 
by the members, the addition of a general salon or drawing-room, 
and as many more common advantages as the different constituencies 
might desire and for which they might be willing to pay, would 
present no difficulties, and though, I believe, a desirable incident of 
the scheme, is by no means essential to its success. In reference to 


? Of course on account of the extra cost of so serving the meal. 
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the social possibilities of the associated mansion I may merely 
remark that the common assumption that in the introduction of a 
salon there would or might be a great increase to scandal and 
quarrels is, I believe, totally opposed to the experience of large clubs 
and ‘hotels, It is perfectly true that in a small coffee or drawing 
room, as in a small town or village, people are both likely all to 
know each other and to make their neighbours the subject of remarks 
of very often not the most friendly kind; whereas in a large coffee or 
drawing room, no less than in a large town, people need not know 
each other, much less concern themselves about the doings and 
sayings of people to whom they are indifferent. From this it is 
clear, that no less on the social than on the economic side of the 
question, largeness of scale is essential to success. 

So far I have confined my argument to the endeavour to show 
clearly the advantages and the essential conditions of associated 
housekeeping. It is, however, no less important to show that, in order 
to gain the full advantages of economy, the system must be worked 
on more or less cooperative, and not on commercial principles. 
Associated housekeeping on commercial principles, carried out more 
er less in the manner I have described in the great American and 
Continental and in some English hotels and mansions, is a common 
and very successful fact, but hitherto has not succeeded in being at 
once economical and efficient. Nor is this surprising when we 
consider that the interests of the proprietors and of the tenants—that 
is, of the sellers and buyers—have been and are, as in all trades, an- 
tagonistic ; therefore efficiency means dearness, cheapness means in- 
efficiency. . To illustrate this in reference to my argument, let us 
take first the case of the associated kitchen, If this is undertaken 
purely as a commercial enterprise, the chances are overwhelmingly 
great that when once the customers had put down their private 
kitchen department, and had thus deeply committed themselves to 
the new system, the entrepreneur would either gradually fall off in 
the quality, or would raise the price of his supplies. For reasons 
which I believe are clear, but rather long to introduce here, the 
ordinary principles of competition would fail to rectify this danger 
even in the associated kitchen alone, and still more so in the asso- 
ciated mansion. There it is of great importance that the kitchen 
should be owned or rented and more or less managed by those who 
are to benefit by its establishment. I say more or less managed, 
because it is doubtful whether the experience of many clubs does not 
show that the purely cooperative management of a kitchen by the club 
committee is not, from waste, carelessnéss, extravagance, and pilfering, 
more costly than the profits which would be exacted by the caterer. \ 1 
venture after much inquiry, discussion, and consideration, to offer 
two plans of management for the restaurant department, neither of 
which would greatly strain the energies or intelligence of the com- 
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mittee. In using the terms club and members in this connection, 
they must be understood to refer exclusively to the customers of the 
kitchen and tenants of the mansion, who, whether they are or are not 
proprietors, must be themselves, as in the case of the cooperative 
stores, both buyers and sellers. In all cases the committee: should 
fix the rent of the kitchen with its appurtenances, and the coffee 
room, if there was one; then in the first place they would farm the 
restaurant to the most satisfactory bidder, stating in their call for 
tenders the rent, the average daily attendance and requirements, and 
the probable extraordinary demands, and finally stating that the 
tenure of the office should be absolutely conditional on the successful 
tenderer satisfactorily fulfilling his contract. In this case, as the 
contractor would have a far more certain demand than the ordinary 
hotel or restaurant keeper, or even club cook, he should be able to 
tender on very low terms; and as the tenure of a position offering 
certain profits would be conditional on the satisfactory fulfilment of 
his contract, he would have the strongest inducements to maintain 
the standard of his tender. 

On the alternative plan the club committee should themselves 
contract with wholesale producers and purveyors for the supply of 
the kitchen; they should engage a chef and inferior employees at 
usual salaries, and should then fix the tariff at such a rate as should 
afford a fair margin of profit, of which profit the chef andas many 
of the inferior employees as it might be deemed advisable to bind to 
the interest of the club, should get a certain percentage, and the 
balance should be distributed among the members on the usual co- 
operative principles, that is, in proportion to their purchases. Of 
these two plans the former is the simplest, the latter the more truly 
cooperative. The restaurant department being disposed of either as 
above suggested, or in some equally satisfactory way, the engaging 
of the housekeeping staff and of a managing secretary should 
present no great difficulties, and needs no discussion. 

Before leaving the question of administration, it may be remarked 
that, in the case of the cooperative kitchen alone, or in that of a 
mansion which offered no opportunities for social intercourse, the 
financial position of the members would, as in any ordinary company, 
be the only necessary or desirable test for membership, and their 
directors or committee should be elected as in any other commercial 
or cooperative undertaking. If, however, the salon is a feature of the 
mansion, the social position of the members becomes a question of 
importance, and admittance should be obtained by ballot or approval 
of the committee as in ordinary clubs. 

I have now endeavoured to describe as shortly and clearly as 
possible the natural rise and growth of the idea of cooperative house- 
keeping, showing that it is no Socialist utopia, but merely the appli- 
cation of modern economical principles and mechanical appliances in 
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a somewhat new direction. I have sought to demonstrate that the 
conditions absolutely essential to success are, first, largeness of scale ; 
secondly, the retention of domestic privacy by separation of the board 
and dwelling departments ; and thirdly, its administration on at least 
modified cooperative and not on purely commercial principles. These 
conditions are, I believe, equally demanded by, and equally applicable 
to, all stages of the system, from the establishment of cooperative 
kitchens up to the creation and administration of that ideal coopera- 
tive mansion of the, I trust, not very distant future, which, presenting 
to the world an imposing and even splendid exterior, shall offer to its 
one or two thousand members the individual enjoyment of a great 
variety of dwellings, differing in the number, size, and position of 
their rooms according to the wants, taste, and means of their tenants, 
together with the common enjoyment of spacious, well warmed, well 
ventilated halls, corridors, and staircases; of lifts, of the services of 
porters, commissionnaires, and call-boys, of firemen and watchmen; 
which shall offer the opportunity of using a steam laundry, a special 
post and telegraph office, of Turkish and other baths and lavatories, of 
a Kinder-Garten and of an hospital suite ; which shall offer the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying large and small drawing and dining rooms, of 
music, dancing, and card rooms, of libraries and reading rooms, of 
smoking and of billiard rooms, in which the individual members 
and families may either enjoy more completely than is now possible 
that amiable social isolation and exclusiveness which we are told is 
so dear to the true Briton, or on the other hand may, without extra 
trouble or expense, enjoy as much as they wish of the society of their 
fellow members—the whole, if conducted on true cooperative princi- 
ples, to be obtained at a smaller cost than we now pay for our unsatis- 
factory dwellings and servants, and with the further gain of an almost 
complete freedom from household cares. 

It is asserted that English people are too conservative to adopt so 
fundamental a revolution in their ideas of dwellings and housekeeping. 
I answer, the facts show the contrary. Not only are great numbers 
of people, some from necessity, others from choice, more and more 
living in boarding-houses, hotels, and flats, but the continued success 
of the well-known mansions in Grosvenor Gardens for the past ten 
years, of the kindred erections in Victoria Street and elsewhere 
which are being repeated with modern improvements on a consider- 
able scale, as well as the great success of the vast pile at Queen 
Anne’s Gate, is sufficient proof that the British public is ready largely 
to avail itself of such dwellings and style of living as more or less 
closely approach the idea of cooperative housekeeping, which it has 
been my object rather to put on a practical basis than to argue its 
advantages at length. Though I have discussed the question in this 
essay as if it were one purely affecting the upper middle and upper 
classes, with whom it must probably begin, yet the system is even 
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more desirable for the lower middle and lower classes, who are, I 
believe, relatively more wastefully lodged and fed than their richer 
neighbours. It is true that the less educated are more prejudiced 
and less capable of clubbing together than the better educated classes ; 
but, judging from the success which has attended the efforts to get 
the artisans to give up their little homes or hovels for homes in 
blocks, it will not, I venture to say, be very long before they will 
see the economic advantages of a common kitchen and the social 
advantages of a club room, which would probably prove a successful 
and healthy rival to the public-house. 

In the present essay I have confined myself to laying down the 
principles which I believe are essential to the successful working of 
wholesale housekeeping. To fully develope the economic and social 
possibilities of the system, and to answer fairly and completely all 
the objections which timid and conservative people urge against it, 
would take me far beyond the limits of a magazine article. In 
conclusion I venture to say that I have the strongest reasons for 
believing that if the public can only once fairly grasp the idea that 
cooperative housekeeping is no social chimera, but is merely a re- 
combination of the soundest and most successful facts, it will not be 
long before cooperative mansions are not only very common, but will 
be regarded as among the very best investments in real property. 


RoswEtu FIsHer. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND OUR EMPIRE. 


Mr. Guapstone is far too experienced as well as too high-minded 
a controversialist to attach any great value to the discovery of flaws 
in the argument of an opponent, so long as he is notable to. over- 
throw the argument itself. The eminent statesman who has honoured 
me by an elaborate criticism of the reasons I have advanced in these 
columns in favour of an English occupation of the Isthmus would be 
the first to admit that the substantial force of my plea is not invali- 
dated by a demonstration that in my pleadings I may have over 
estimated some of the advantages of occupation, and under-estimated 
some of the difficulties. I do not indeed admit that any such demon- 
stration has been made. But the main gist and purport of my 
argument that the authority of England ought to be made permanent 
in Egypt would not be affected by any disproof of the minor con- 
siderations on which I have dwelt in support of my thesis. In like 
fashion I see little to be gained by showing, or attempting to show, 
that Mr. Gladstone is, as I hold, in error with respect to the details 
of the scheme against which he has recorded his powerful dissent. If, 
on general grounds, it is unjust, unwise, and inexpedient for England 
to include within the limits of her Empire the region through which 
the Suez Canal passes, then it is idle to waste time on proving 
that the route round the Cape is not equally serviceable for military 
or commercial purposes with the route across the Isthmus. If the 
whole story of the siege of Troy be regarded as a myth, there is 
nothing gained by considering whether the site of the ruins dis- 
covered by Dr. Schliemann corresponds with the description of 
the Trojan capital contained in the Iliad. If you deny the 
possibility of revelation, it is futile to discuss the authenticity of 
the disputed gospels. And so, too, if you hold the extension of our 
Empire over Egypt to be unjustifiable and undesirable, there is no 
good in showing that such an extension would strengthen our mili- 
tary position, or improve the condition of the fellaheen. Given 
Mr. Gladstone’s stand-point, we who advocate the occupation of 
Egypt have to show, in the first place, that the extension of 
our Empire is not a positive sin and evil; and only when we have 
shown this can we argue with any advantage that this particular 
extension is recommended by special considerations. If the title to 
an estate is disputed, the claimant gains nothing by arguing that the 
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possession of the land in question would secure his right of way to 
other fields, or would improve the condition of the tenants. 

Thus, if I read aright the article on ‘ Aggression in Egypt,’ which 
appeared in the last number of this Review, its distinguished author 
has raised a far wider issue than those with which I have dealt in what 
I have hitherto written on this subject. The venue of the case, if I 
may be pardoned the metaphor, has been removed from the Courts of 
Nisi Prius to those of Equity. Inorder to hold my ground I am now 
called on to defend certain principles which lie at the foundation of 
our whole Imperial policy. The task is one which for its full accom- 
plishment would require volumes and not pages. Nor, under ordinary 
circumstances, should I have ventured to take the initiative in ex- 
pounding what I hold to be the true theory of our national life, 
especially in opposition to a statesman who speaks with the authority 
justly due to a world-wide fame. But as I have advocated certain 
views with regard to England in relation to Egypt, and as Mr. Glad- 
stone has taxed these views as forming ‘a new snare in the path of 
our policy,’ I trust I may be excused if I endeavour to explain as 
succinctly as I may what I hold to be the part, whether you call it 
mission, or policy, or destiny, that this England of ours has played, 
and has yet to play, on the stage of history. Mr. Gladstone has 
stated correctly that my ‘ first and fundamental proposition is that 
the preservation of our dominion in the East is only less important to 
us than the preservation of our national independence.’ I accept the 
statement thankfully. The only qualification I should make would 
be to substitute the word Empire for ‘our dominion in the East.’ 
India is the greatest of our Imperial possessions; but what I contend 
for is that the maintenance of our Empire is to us asa nation a matter 
of vital import, only to be postponed to the maintenance of our inde- 
pendence. On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone, if I am right in my 
estimate of his position, regards our Empire in general, and India in 
particular, as mere accidents of our national greatness—as sources of 
weakness, not of strength—as liabilities to be diminished, rather 
than as assets to be enlarged and secured. It is possible that in 
defining thus crudely the position occupied by Mr. Gladstone, I may 
be assigning to him opinions somewhat in advance of those to which 
he has committed himself in his ‘ Aggression on Egypt.’ If so, I 
trust it will be understood that I am protesting rather against a 
school than against the utterances of an individual teacher. I think, 
however, it will scarcely be questioned that the definition just given of 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinions represents fairly enough the anti-imperialist 
theory of English statecraft. To this theory of statecraft Mr. Glad- 
stone his, as I understand, given his adhesion in the article on which I 
comment. He would doubtless repudiate the extravagances to which 
some of its chief adherents have committed themselves. But Mr. Glad- 
stone’s authority as the foremost of British statesmen and as the some- 
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time Prime Minister of the British Empire so far surpasses that of the 
professors and publicists who have hitherto been the champions of the 
anti-imperialist dogma, that he can hardly complain if his name should 
be identified with the dogma in question, to the exclusion of others 
to whom its parentage is perhaps more justly due. 

It does not logically follow that because a politician objects to 
any further extension of our Empire he should therefore be in favour 
of its dismemberment. But if once this country comes to the con- 
clusion that we have had enough of empire, and that we should do 
wisely to reduce our Imperiul liabilities as soon as we can do so 
consistently with the moral obligations we have undertaken, then the 
days of our rule as a great Power beyond the four seas are clearly 
numbered. Englishmen who live out their lives in these small islands, 
who give the best of their labour to the questions, conflicts, issues 
of our insular existence, are apt to forget what England is in truth. 
Take up any gazetteer, and you will find there what every schoolboy is 
supposed to know, but what to scores of Englishmen out of every hun- 
dred will read like a new discovery, the dimensions of the Empire of 
Great Britain. The United Kingdom, with an area of 120,000 square 
miles and a population of thirty-three millions, rules over eight 
million square miles of the globe’s surface and two hundred millions 
of the world’s inhabitants. Open any map, and glance for one moment 
at the dominions in which the Union-jack is the standard of the ruling 
race! Canada stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the penin- 
sula of India, the continent of Australia, the South of Africa, are only 
the largest blotches, so to speak, in a world chart blurred and dotted over 
with the stamp marks of British rule. Spread-eagle declamation 
about the Empire over which the sun never sets is not in accordance 
with the taste of our day, or the tone of thought which prevails 
amidst our governing classes. Facts and not fancies are the cry of 
the age. But it is well to remember that, after all, the existence of 
the British Empire is a fact and nota fancy. It is true that the 
conditions under which we hold our Imperial possessions are of the 
most varied kind. But whether the tenure be that of an ill-defined 
partnership as in Canada, or of direct military dominion as in 
India, there is this in common to all our colonies. Wherever the 
Union-jack floats, there the English race rules; English laws prevail; 
English ideas are dominant; English speech holds the upper hand. 
Our Empire may or may not be a benefit to England or to the 
countries over which she holds dominion ; but its reality is as certain 
as its magnitude. If, by any possibility, one of the chief countries of 
the world could suddenly be made to disappear from the world’s sur- 
face just as the lost Pleiad vanished from the face of the heavens, and 
if the country doomed to annihilation were selected on the same prit- 
ciple as that upon which boys act when they pull down an anthbill, it is 
certain that the United Kingdom would be chosen for obliteration, on 
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the ground that its sudden disappearance would cause the maximum 
of disturbance to the denizens of this planet. No greater scurry of 
human ants looking for new nests, seeking in vain for their lost shelter, 
could well be devised for the amusement of some malicious Titan towhom 
the earth was a play-ball than would be produced by the sudden sub- 
mersion of these islands. Indeed, in as far as we know of the world’s 
annals, no similar event could ever have produced so great a cataclysm 
throughout the inhabited globe, unless Italy had suddenly been swal- 
lowed up in the days when the Roman Empire was at the greatest 
of its power. In saying this, I am not asserting that England occu- 
pies, or ought to occupy, the foremost rank in the history of man- 
kind. All I do assert is that England, like Rome, is the corner-stone 
of an imperial fabric such as it has fallen to the lot of no other country 
to erect, or uphold when erected. This being so—and that it is so 
even the most fanatical of anti-imperialists will admit—the burden 
of proof surely rests with those who would pull down this Greater 
Britain, or allow it to fall to pieces, not with those who would con- 
solidate or, if need be, extend the inheritance handed down to us 
by the labour, self-sacrifice, and courage of bygone generations of 
Englishmen. 

The general issue of Empire or no Empire is not affected by con- 
siderations as to individual augmentations or cessions of territory. I 
may admit, as a matter of argument, that England gained, rather 
than lost, by the secession of her American colonies; that the cession 
of the Ionian Islands was a wise measure, and the annexation of Fiji 
an unwise one. I may even acknowledge that the secession of Canada 
from the mother country is an event to be looked forward to without 
regret. Personally I should dissent from most of these conclusions ; 
but, even if I accepted them, I should see no cause to alter my view, 
that the maintenance of the Empire—that is, of British authority over 
a vast outlying territory—ought to be one of the chief, if not the chief, 
object of British statesmanship. People, I think, are too apt to forget 
how it is that this Empire has come into being. In the strict sense of 
the word we have never been a conquering nation. Since the days 
when the Plantagenets essayed the conquest of France we have never 
deliberately undertaken the conquest of any foreign country ; we have 
never made war with the set purpose of annexing any given territory. 
We have had no monarchs whose aim and ambition it has been to add 
fresh possessions to the crown, in order simply and solely to extend 
the area of their dominions. North and south, east and west, we 
have planted the British flag in every corner of the globe, but we 
have done so rather in obedience to real or fancied exigencies than to 
any lust of conquest. The definition which Topsy, in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, gave of her being would be about the best that could be given 
of the origin of our Empire. ‘’Spects it growed,’ is the sum of what 
one can say about the subject. No individual name is associated with 

Vou. II.—No. 7. x 
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the foundation of our Imperial power. Indeed, it is curious that the 
men chiefly associated with the warlike glories of England—Marl- 
borough, Nelson, Wellington—added little or nothing directly to our 
dominions beyond the seas. A motley variety of causes, motives, 
accidents, have combined together to create the Empire of England, 
In all the countless wars in which we have been engaged from the 
time when England first became a Power in Europe, we have fought 
by land and sea to uphold or upset dynasties, to advance or suppress 
creeds, to revenge injuries or to avert dangers, to protect our sub- 
jects abroad or to secure the interests of our merchants at home, 
But our conquests have come to us as the accidents of war, not as 
the objects of our warfare. I do not deduce from this that our 
annexations of territory have been obtained more justly or more 
rightfully than those of Powers who have conquered for the sake of 
conquering. What I want to point out is that our Empire is the result 
not so much of any military spirit as of a certain instinct of develop- 
ment inherent in our race. We have in us the blood of the Vikings; 
and the same impulse which sent the Norsemen forth to seek new 
homes in strange lands has, for century after century, impelled their 
descendants to wander forth in search of wealth, power, or adventure. 
‘To be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth,’ seems to be 
the mission entrusted to us, as it was to the survivors of the deluge. 
The Wandering Jew of nations, it is forbidden to us to rest. The 
history of all our conquests, settlements, annexations, is, with rare 
exceptions, substantially the same. Attracted by the hope of gain, 
the love of excitement, or, more often still, by the mere migratory 
instinct, English settlers pitch their tents in some foreign land, and 
obtain a footing in the country. But, unlike the colonists of other 
races, they carry England with them; they keep their own tongue, 
marry amidst their own people, dwell after their own fashion, and, 
though they may live and die in the land of their adoption, look to the 
mother country as their home. As their footing becomes established 
their interests clash with those of the native population. Whether 
with or without due cause, quarrels ensue; and then, sometimes by 
their own energy, sometimes by the aid of England, sometimes by both 
combined, they establish their own supremacy, and become the ruling 
race in the regions which they entered as traders. I neither say nor 
think that the men who have founded the British Empire were actuated 
consciously by any very high or unselfish motives. I am not defending 
the morality of the process by which the fabric of that Empire has 
been built up and bulwarked. But the point I wish to have placed m 
-a clear light is that our Empire is due, not to the ambition of kings, 
not to the genius of generals, not even to the prevalence of one of 
those phases of military ardour through which most nations have to 
pass, but to the silent, constant operation of the instincts, laudable 
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or otherwise, which have filled the world with the sound of the 
English tongue. If our Empire beyond the seas is to be undone of 
our own free will and consent, we shall have not only to rewrite our 
history, but to remodel our character asa nation. To say that our 
Empire is ‘ bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh,’ is not to express 
an opinion, but to assert a fact. So long as Englishmen retain at 
once their migratory instinct, their passion for independence, and 
their impatience of foreign rule, they are bound by a manifest destiny 
to found empires abroad, or, in other words, to make themselves the 
dominant race in the foreign countries to which they wander. If 
England were deprived to-morrow of all her colonies, and if her 
people still retained their independence and their energy, they would 
at once begin again to go through the process of empire-making ; 
and this they would do not so much of intent and forethought as in 
compliance with a like instinct to that which leads ants, as soon as 
their scare is over, after the destruction of their nest, to set to work to 
build up a new shelter and abode. 

I may perhaps as well say here that I do not regard the manifest 
destiny plea as a justification for the modes in which our Empire has 
been established. I have as little sympathy with the ‘ right of might’ 
doctrine of Mr. Carlyle and his disciples as any one well can have 
who is not prepared to ignore the conditions under which mankind live 
and move and have their being. But when an argument is raised as 
to the expediency or inexpediency of extending our Empire, it is well 
to show that this Empire came into existence through the operation 
of natural causes associated with our national character, instincts, 
and propensities. If the retention of our Empire is regarded as a sin, 
then it is no defence to say that we are impelled to it by our English 
nature ; but if all that can be said is that it is inexpedient, then the 
element of national proclivities becomes a most important item of 
consideration. I suppose, however, my opponents would retort that, 
even admitting the truth of my theory with regard to the process by 
which our Empire has been constructed, the influences to which I 
alluded have ceased to exist. They would argue that England has 
now reached a degree of civilisation or development under which a 
colonjal empire is no longer a necessity of her existence. As I have 
said before, the onus probandi lies with the authors of this theory. 
At first sight a house is not strengthened by removing its foundations; 
a bank is not rendered more solvent by exhausting its resources. As 
a matter of fact, I believe the possession of a number of outlying 
dependencies scattered over every portion of the globe is an essential 
element of the commercial prosperity on which our greatness as a 
nation depends. Englishmen, as a rule, never seem to me to realise 
how accidental—I will not say how artificial—our insular greatness 
is in itself. We owe the fact that we are one of the great Powers of the 
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world, not to the natural resources of our country, not to the military 
character of our people, not even to the advantages of our position, 
but to the circumstance of our having got the trade of the world into 
our hands, and thereby secured the pre-eminence due to the command 
of wealth. And the reasons why we have got the trade of the world 
into our hands are threefold. First and foremost, the possession of 
certain national qualities, which lead us to devote more energy, to run 
more risk, to undergo more inconvenience, in the pursuit of wealth 
abroad, than other nations are prepared to do; the second is the 
extent to which we are able to protect our commerce by our naval 
supremacy ; and the third is the ownership of ports and stations all 
over the world in which our vessels can rest secure under our own 
flag. Without colonies we could not keep up our sovereignty of the 
seas, and when Britannia ceases to rule the waves, her commercial 
supremacy cannot be maintained. Moreover, our industrial greatness 
depends in no small measure upon the estimate formed of our power 
by foreign countries. Prestige is to a nation very much what credit 
is to an individual. It is not the fact that they are so wealthy, but 
the fact that they are believed to be so wealthy, which enables the 
house of Rothschild to command credit throughout the world. It is 
so with England. Our accumulated riches, our vast enterprises, our 
colossal trade would wither away to nothing, if we lost the repute of 
power which stands us in lieu of the reality. No thinking man can 
compare the immensity of our transactions with the smallness of the 
forces at our disposal without being conscious of how much we owe to 
prestige. I do not say that that prestige is baseless. On the contrary, 
I believe the world is not far wrong in the confidence it entertains in 
the potential strength of England, in the latent resources to be 
found, if need be, in her wealth, her energy, and her Empire. But 
if, with or without reason, that confidence were to be shaken, the effort 
we as a nation should be called upon to make in order to hold our 
own would be one from which we should find it hard to recover. And 
the confidence of which I speak, if not entirely owing to the mag- 
nitude of our Empire, depends upon it. If once we show a readiness 
to let the power our fathers won for us slip through our listless hands, 
our prestige is gone, and with it the credit which enables us to dis- 
pense with the sacrifices other nations are required to make in order 
to protect their independence. (ur greatness, in short, is like that 
of Carthage rather than that of Rome, equally real while it lasts, but 
liable to be overthrown at far shorter notice. Of course it may be 
said that a greatness resting on so insecure a basis cannot last for 
ever. The statement cannot be gainsayed. Everything in this 
world, empires, races, creeds, is destined to pass away; and if the 
probable durability of the kingdoms of the earth could be estimated 
by any actuarial process, I doubt the first or even the second place 
in calculated longevity being assigned to Great Britain as she is 
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known to us. But to say that on this account we should let the 
Empire fall to pieces is as unworthy as for a man to say he will take 
no part in the affairs of life because he has to die. Nation and 
men alike, we have all to play out our part during the span of 
time we occupy the stage. The proudest aristocrat in the world 
cannot seriously believe his house is likely to last for ever, and yet, 
ifhe is true to his faith, he labours none the less to hand down the 
family name and status unimpaired to another generation. And so 
even those who have no faith in the perpetuity of any State, and 
of England perhaps less than of others, may well toil and struggle 
to leave the inheritance of power and glory they have received from 
their fathers undiminished to their children. 

Moreover, incidentally, our Empire is of priceless value to us 
asa nation. As a mere question of pounds, shillings, and pence, I 
believe we receive far more from our Empire by the extension of our 
trade than we expend on its maintenance. But, even if this were 
otherwise, unproductive possessions are not necessarily unremunerative. 
It would be easy, I suspect, to prove by figures to any owner of a 
moor that he lost money by not letting it out for sheep farms. But 
his answer would be that he gained more in the health, vigour, and 
energy he derived from shooting on his moors, than he could lose in 
money rental. In like manner it might be urged that even if we, as 
anation, paid more for our Empire than it brought back to us, the 
bargain was still a cheap one. The energies of our race, the qualities 
which have made these islands what they are, find their scope, 
nutriment, and development in the work of colonising new lands, 
administering foreign governments, and ruling over less masterful 
races. Greater Britain serves as a safety-valve for Great Britain. 
At all times in our history we have had Drakes, Raleighs, Napiers, 
Cochranes, and Brookes, and so we should still have if England were 
confined within the four seas. But if the restless energies, the 
exuberant vitalities, the thirst for adventure, which found their vent 
and outlet in the far-away regions we have added to our dominions, 
had been locked up and immured within the narrow limits of our 
island home, our State would long ago have been torn to pieces by 
the turbulence of its component elements. When our English race 
was located within these small islands, it was bound to escape from 
its prison or to consume itself by the very excess of its own energy. 
It has been said that the parks are the lungs of London. It might 
be said, I think with greater truth, that Canada, India, and Australia 
are the lungs of England. Still, the world was not created for the 
benefit of Anglo-Saxondom; and I for one should be ashamed 
to plead the cause of our Empire beyond the seas, if all I could say 
of it was that it was good for England. For my own part, I cannot 
honestly put forward the plea so often urged of late, and to 
which Mr. Gladstone seems to have given the sanction of his high 
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approval, that we rule India and the other portions of our Empire, in 
which we are masters and not settlers, on account of the benefits we 
confer, or hope to confer, upon the subject race. To my thinking it is 
a mere pretence to say that we went to India in the first instance, 
or stop there now, because we believe our presence to be a boon to 
the Hindoos. We have created an Empire beyond the seas for the 
reason described in the motto of the Kings of Savoy, ‘Je suis mon 
aistre.’ We too have followed our star, fulfilled our destiny, worked 
out the will implanted in us; and to say that we have been influenced 
in the main by any higher motive seems to me a self-deception. 
Still, though to assert that we have gone forth to foreign lands for the 
sake of doing good would be sheer hypocrisy, we may fairly say that 
we have done good by going, and are doing good by stopping. In the 
countries, such as Canada, Australia, and the Cape, where we have 
planted ourselves as settlers, the world at large has been the gainer 
by the substitution of civilisation for savagery. Indeed, it may be 
said of us, what can be said of few conquering races, that in no 
instance have we destroyed a superior civilisation, or left the world 
poorer in respect of culture by our conquests than we found it. 
And with respect to countries like India or Ceylon, where we rule as 
masters, not as settlers, as conquerors rather than as emigrants, 
we can make out a fair defence for our supremacy. We have sub- 
stituted law and order for anarchy and oppression, settled peace for 
intestine warfare, a higher standard of government for a lower. I 
have no great belief in the theory that certain races cannot ap- 
preciate good government. After all, there is, as Sam Slick said, a 
good deal of human nature about men; and a desire for justice, a 
respect for honest dealing, are common to all mankind. 

However keenly we may perceive the defects and shortcomings of 
our Western civilisation, no man not given to paradox can question 
its superiority to that of the other quarters of the globe. Under it 
there is at any rate an opening for progress, an opportunity of change 
for the better, an escape from the dead suspension of moral and intel- 
lectual growth to which caste, and custom, and usage have con- 
demned the East. Whatever else we may have failed to do, the mere 
existence of our Empire has brought new life into lands stagnant for 
ages, has stirred up dormant energies, has instilled the rudimental 
ideas of individual liberty, equality before the law, and public duty. 
Be our own future fortunes what they may, a new and, on the whole, 
a better era will date for no small portion of the globe from the days 
when Englishmen first extended their dominion beyond the narrow 
limits of their island seas; and the knowledge that this is so may 
fairly be counted against the many blots which stain our Imperial 
records, 

There are, as far as I can see, only three arguments which can be 
brought to bear against the considerations briefly alluded to above. 
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I may be told that we have no right to maintain an] Empire abroad 
by force at all; that we have not the power to maintain this Empire 
without exhausting our strength; and that, finally, if we have both 
the right and the power, the gain is not commensurate to the cost. 

Now, logically, I admit the difficulty of reconciling the existence 
of our Empire, or of any Empire supported by force, with the 
doctrines of the Sermon on the Mount. If the law of nations is to 
be regulated on the principle of doing unto others as ye would be 
done by, I do not see where the process of disintegration is to stop. 
The same principle which would call on us ‘to surrender Gibraltar to 
the Spaniards, ought, in logic, to lead us to give back New Zealand 
to the Maories. It might be shown by an equally strong argument 
that America, if she is not in duty bound to restore their old hunt- 
ing-grounds on the Potomac and the Hudson to the Red Indians, 
lies under a moral obligation to stop her advance towards the Pacific 
for fear of encroaching on the rights of the last of the Mohicans. As 
an abstract principle we are all prepared to agree with the truism con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independence, that governments derive: 
their just power from the consent of the governed. But how this 
principle is to be applied to practical life neither the Old World nor 
the New has yet been able to discover. The Latin adage, Quod fiert 
non debet factum valet, cannot be made to square with any abstract 
rule of international morality. Ifwe have no right to acquire Egypt, 
it follows that we have no right to hold India. If the consent of the 
governed is a sine qua non of all just government, then we have no 
right to hold Gibraltar, or Malta, or Shanghai, or Singapore. Nor 
can we lay down any theory by which, though we are not at liberty to 
hold India against the wish of the Hindoos, we are at liberty to hold 
Ireland against the wish of the Irish. If it is said that the possession 
of Ireland is essential to us, while that of India is not, then the con- 
troversy is removed from the domain of principle to that of expe- 
diency, which is the very point I am contending. No sensible man 
argues that all annexations and all usurped dominions are good in 
themselves. All I desire to point out is that annexation and usurpa- 
tion of authority are part of the recognised and legitimate weapons 
by which all nations hold their own in the struggle for existence. 

As to the second plea, that we are wanting in the power to main- 
tain the Empire as it exists, I should reply that this view is based 
upon assumptions which so far have not stood the tests of expe- 
rience. One would have said beforehand that it was an utter 
impossibility for the small island home of the penitus toto divisos 
orbe Britannos to rule over an Empire far exceeding in magni- 
tude that of Rome in the fulness of her glory. Still the thing 
has been done, and is being done, and it is idle to argue now 
that its accomplishment is an impossibility. Why, we may ask, 
in the nature of things, is the England of our day unequal to 
a task which she has performed for generation after generation? 
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Our population is far larger than it has been at any previous period 
of our history; our wealth is greater; our command of the seas is 
as unquestioned as ever, while the discovery of steam and telegraphy 
has to a great extent removed the difficulty of communication 
between the seat of our power and our remote dependencies. There 
are positions in life in which it is safer to go forward than to retrace 
one’s steps; and England, as I hold, is in such a position. It is 
too late now to consider whether we were wise in burdening ourselves 
with an empire. We have got the burden on our backs, and we 
must either bear it or throw it aside together with the treasure it 
contains. If it ought to be our policy to get rid of the weight and 
cost of Empire, there is no good in dropping a province here and 
sacrificing a colony there. For the reduction of liabilities, whether 
financial or Imperial, retrenchment, to be of any service, must be 
wholesale and permanent, not retail and spasmodic. So long as we 
keep a bold front to the world, and show not only by word but by 
deed that we are resolved to hold our own, we run but slight risk of 
interference. But if once the belief should gain ground that our 
shoulders were becoming too weak to bear our burden, if once the 
British Empire should come to be regarded as the Sick Man, not of 
Europe, but of the world, we should be assailed on all sides, and 
should have to fight not only for our Empire, but for our national 
existence. And nothing would, in my judgment, tend so much to 
create a belief abroad in our national decadence as the discovery that 
we shrank from any step necessary to consolidate our Empire through 
fear of increasing the area of our dominions. We by custom and 
habit have got so used to the existence of our Empire that it seems 
to us to belong to the established order of things. To judge from 
the sort of language constantly used in the press and even in 
Parliament by the school of politicians who are opposed to any ex- 
tension of our Imperial liabilities, one would suppose that the pos- 
session by England of India, Canada, Australia, and the Cape, the 
West Indies, and the rest, was regarded by the world at large as a 
natural and reasonable arrangement in which mankind has long ago 
agreed to acquiesce. To any one at all acquainted with the feelings 
with which England is regarded abroad by friends as well as by foes, 

there is something ludicrous in being seriously told, as we often are 

by our public instructors, that our policy is defence, not defiance. 
Why, the very existence of our Empire is a standing defiance to half 
the nations of the world. We acquired it because we were strong; 
we hold it only because we are believed —and as I deem with truth— 
to be strong still. And if we wish to keep what we have got in 
peace and quietness, we cannot well pay too dearly in order to per- 
petuate the belief which constitutes our security. 

As to the third and last plea of my supposed objectors, I am 

sure it will not be raised by Mr. Gladstone. No statesman is likely 
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to have less sympathy with the euz bono outcry raised in some quar- 
ters as an argument against the adoption of measures calculated to 
confirm our Empire. The question, ‘ What is the good of the Empire 
to Englishmen?’ can best be answered by the further question, ‘ What is 
the good of anything which does not involve the satisfaction of some 
material want or the gratification of some sense or appetite?’ When 
you once try to analyse the exact amount of advantage to be derived 
from any effort, or sacrifice, or labour, you soon find yourself out of 
your depth. Ifa man chooses to say, as many men think, that there 
is nothing in the world worth living for, except personal self-indul- 
gence, then it is idle to argue with him as to the superiority of 
higher aims and objects. If I am asked to explain what good India 
is to me—speaking of myself as an unit in the mass of individuals 
which makes up the nation—I can only reply that I should find it 
equally hard to explain what good it is to me personally to belong to 
acountry which enjoys national independence or political freedom. 
Patriotism, love of liberty, and even pride of race are all based upon 
the recognition of truths inconsistent with the cuz bono theory of 
life. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to define philosophically 
what difference it makes to a man’s personal comfort whether he is 
known or unknown, powerful or insignificant, celebrated or obscure. 
Still experience shows us that desire of fame, love of power, ambition 
of success for its own sake, are amongst the most powerful and per- 
manent of the motives that influence mankind. As it is with indi- 
viduals so it is with nations. There are races which seem devoid of 
the instinct of ambition; but to those nations which, happily or un- 
happily for themselves, have once known greatness, the sense of power, 
the exercise of mastery, the acknowledgment of strength, are as es- 
sential to the gratification of their mental wants as food and drink 
are to the support of material existence. The self-same instincts 
which created our Empire render its preservation a matter very near 
and dear to the hearts of Englishmen. 

That the possession of our Empire does add materially to our 
power, greatness, and fame, it would indeed be idle to dispute. Nor 
is there any more need of arguing the point that to belong to a 
great, powerful, and famous nation, does in a very distinct, though 
not very easily definable way, add more or less to the satisfaction of 
all component members of the nation. That this satisfaction is not 
in itself ignoble or unworthy, Mr. Gladstone would, I am convinced, 
be the first to acknowledge. But, if I understand aright the train 
of thought which runs through Mr. Gladstone’s article, he would 
urge that the satisfaction derived, and justly derived, from Empire is 
in the main confined to the governing classes, and that, in order to 
gratify the Imperial pride of the cultivated portion of the community, 
the interests of the working class are postponed to those of national 
aggrandisement. The force of this argument I should admit most 
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fully, if it could be shown to me that the condition of the working 
class, that is of the great majority of Englishmen, would be im- 
proved by the reduction of our Empire within the compass of these 
islands. But so far I fail to see any proof that the evils of our social 
inequalities, great and unquestionable as they are, arise from the 
fact of England’s possessing a large number of colonies and dependen- 
cies. No doubt men who live by manual labour derive less satisfac- 
tion from the sense of national greatness than men of fortune and 
culture. But in just the same way they derive less advantage from 
our national liberties and less delight from our national literature. 
To say this is only to assert that the rich have a greater share than 
the poor in all the possessions, moral as well as material, of England. 
I am not saying that this is right. All I say is that I fail to see how 
the unequal distribution of the good things of the world would be 
affected by the sacrifice of our Imperial power. It is obvious that 
any serious blow to our national prestige would immediately impair 
our national prosperity ; and the loss entailed by the political decline 
of England would fall most heavily, in as far as material considera- 
tions are concerned, on the classes who live by their daily labour. 
Moreover, it seems to me a mistake to assume that there is any fun- 
damental difference of view on questions of an Imperial character 
between the higher and lower classes of our society. Englishmen of 
all ranks have very much in common ; and the John Bullism so uni- 
versal amidst our artisans and labourers is only a somewhat coarser 
and more commonplace manifestation of the pride of empire which 
distinguishes our ruling castes. The instincts which year after year 
fill our emigrant vessels with English working men seeking new homes 
in the colonies of Greater Britain are almost identically the same as 
those to which the existence of our Indian Empire is due. 

I have felt it necessary to dwell upon these considerations at 
perhaps undue length, because Mr. Gladstone’s view of the relations 
between England and the Empire is utterly fatal to the policy I 
have been allowed to advocate in these pages with respect to Egypt. 
As I stated in my first article, my whole argument is based on the 
importance of upholding our rule in India. ‘ If, I said, ‘ India is not 
worth preserving, then cadit questio.’ With a courage which even 
those who dissent most strongly from his views must admire, Mr. Glad- 
stone states distinctly that India is not worth preserving, in the sense, 
at any rate, which I attach to the word ‘worth.’ His view appears to me 
to be that our Indian Empire isa possession which we were unwise ever 
to acquire, which has not proved of any advantage to us, and which we 
should do well to get rid of at the first opportunity whenever we could 
do so without a breach of the obligations we have undertaken towards 
the people of that country. He admits, however, that there is no 
present possibility or immediate probability of our being relieved from 
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our obligations, and that therefore, as a matter of honour, it is our 
duty ‘to study the maintenance of our power in India.’ I may 
remark here that this admission goes a long way towards establishing 
my plea for the occupation of the Isthmus. If you once admit that 
from whatever cause we are bound to maintain our power in India, 
it follows that we are bound to take the means requisite to the effec- 
tuation of this object. Qui veut la fin veut les moyens; and if, as I 
have attempted to show elsewhere, the command of the Suez Canal is 
essential to the safety of our Indian Empire, and if the command of 
the Canal can only be secured by the occupation of the Isthmus, then 
we cannot act up to our obligations towards India if we fail to occupy 
the Isthmus when it lies in our power to doso. I am well aware 
that Mr. Gladstone disputes the justice of my assertion that the con- 
trol of the Canal is essential to the safety of India. Whether I am 
right or wrong in this opinion of mine is a question to be decided by 
practical, not moral considerations; and I am glad to think that Mr. 
Gladstone agrees so far with me asto admit that, under certain con- 
ceivable circumstances, it might be our duty to occupy Egypt for the 
protection of India. 

For my own part, however, I must own that Mr. Gladstone’s whole 
theory as to our rule in India seems to me untenable. He asserts 
that ‘we have no interest in India except the well-being of India 
itself; and that we retain our rule of India, not for any profit or ad- 
vantage of our own, but simply because, having ‘of our own motion 
wedded the fortunes of that country, we could never in honour solicit 
a divorce. I can understand such a theory being put forward to 
justify our Indian Empire. But it is certain that this theory is not 
one which Anglo-Indians on the one side, or the natives on the other, 
would be prepared to endorse. No doubt, in a certain vague and 
sentimental way, the eulogists of our dominion in the East are 
fond of talking of the mission we are performing in preparing India 
at some remote and undefined period to enjoy self-government and 
independence. To my mind, these professions always have a sus- 
picious semblance to the statements sometimes made by men devoted 
to the pursuit of wealth, that their real object in accumulating riches 
is to devote them to works of charity at the close of their life. Pro- 
fessions of this kind are not consciously insincere; and I have no 
doubt that many of our Anglo-Indian officials do honestly cherish a 
belief that their labours in ruling India are ennobled, if I may use 
the word, by the fact that in some undefined way they are preparing 
India at some unknown date for freedom and independence. But 
this belief, however honestly entertained, did not hinder these self- 
same officials from putting down the mutiny with merciless severity, 
and would not hinder them from crushing with a hand of iron any 
practical attempt on the part of the natives to overthrow our rule. 
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If it pleases anybody to imagine that, the ultimate end and aim of 
our Empire in India is the creation of a free and self-governing 
Hindoo nationality, the belief may do good, and can certainly do no 
harm. But for any practical purpose it has as little influence on our 
administration of India as an abstract belief in the coming of the 
Millennium has upon our home legislation. I do not dispute 
for one moment that as a nation we do honestly wish to 
benefit the natives of India. I believe sincerely that our rule 
does benefit the natives. But, as a matter of fact, we rule India, 
not because we wish to benefit the natives, still less because the 
natives are conscious of the benefits we confer upon them, but be- 
cause we deem the possession of India conducive to our interests and 
our reputation, because we have got it and intend to keep it, because 
to us has been given a mission like to that of ancient Rome, because 
we too might well be bidden to remember that regere imperio 
populos is the talent committed to us. 

To my way of thinking, the theory that the greatness of England 
is, to quote Mr. Gladstone’s words, ‘ except in trifling particulars, inde- 
pendent of all and every sort of political dominion beyond the area 
of the United Kingdom, involves consequences fraught with the utmost 
peril to our national welfare. When, therefore, I find this theory 
admitted by one whose individual opinion carries, and justly carries, 
more weight with the country at large than that of any other living 
statesman, I feel thankful at having the opportunity given me 
of raising my feeble protest against a view which, if carried to its 
logical results, must lead to the dismemberment of the Empire. 
At the same time, I own cordially there is little prospect of 
the anti-imperialist view finding favour with our own generation. 
The English nation has not yet been ‘educated up’ to the point 
at which the love of empire is regarded as an idle delusion. 
On the contrary, though I cannot agree with Mr. Gladstone in 
thinking ‘that the territorial appetite has within the last quarter of 
a century revived among us with an abnormal vigour, yet I am 
convinced that the nation is firm in its conviction that the Empire 
of England must be upheld at all costs and all hazards. The con- 
viction may be erroneous. That is another question. But so long 
as it exists the nation is bound in common sense and common 
prudence to neglect no steps necessary to the consolidation of our 
Empire. 

Now I should be only repeating myself if I were to go through 
once more the arguments which I have urged in my foregoing 
articles to show that the command of the Suez Canal is daily becoming 
more and more important to us in order to secure our free commu- 
nications with India, and that, in the event of the overthrow of the 
Ottoman Empire, it will become absolutely essential to our safety. I 
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have, I think, shown further that, to secure the command of the 
Canal, we must hold the Isthmus. Those who doubt the accuracy of 
my assertions I would advise to open a chart of the world, and to 
inspect the position of the Isthmus of Suez, lying as it does as a sort 
of landlock in the very centre of our route to India; and if this 
inspection fails to convince them, nothing that I can add is likely 
to influence their opinion. As to the various minor objections Mr. 
Gladstone has raised to my proposals for direct intervention, I shall 
say nothing, not because I ignore their just weight, but because they 
hardly bear on the issue I have endeavoured to raise in this article. 
There is one of these objections, and one only, which seems to me to 
require special allusion. I had dwelt upon the smallness of the 
territory we should need in order to obtain full control of the Canal, 
and had urged this point in recommendation of my proposals. Mr. 
Gladstone retorts that, if we once occupy any portion of Egypt, how- 
ever small, we shall be constrained to extend the area of our domi- 
nions. To cite his own eloquent words, ‘Our first site in Egypt, 
be it by larceny or be it by emption, will be the almost certain 
egg of a North African Empire, that will grow and grow until 
another Victoria and another Albert, titles of the lake-sources of the 
White Nile, come within our borders, and till we finally join hands 
across the Equator with Natal and Cape Town.’ The prospect thus 
raised is, as I think, as likely to be fulfilled as a mirage of the desert 
is to be converted into reality. Nor do I quite see why the occu- 
pation of the Isthmus should force us to seize the Upper Nile any 
more than the occupation of Gibraltar has compelled us to annex 
Spain. Still I cannot shut my eyes to the possibility that any 
intervention in Egypt, however limited in its immediate intent, 
might ultimately lead to an extension of our Empire in the Valley of 
the Nile. This need not be so; I do not think it would be so; but, 
even if it were to be so, I should see no cause for regret. There is 
no region in the world with which I am acquainted in which British 
energy, British capital, British honesty of administration, might be 
applied with greater advantage to England, with greater benefit to 
the subject race, and with less of the evils incident to all foreign rule, 
than the fertile Nile-watered lands ruled over for unknown ages by one 
endless series of taskmasters, of whom the reigning dynasty is well- 
nigh the hardest. Nowhere, indeed, on the world’s surface could 
there be found a country better fitted than Egypt for the exercise of 
those ruling instincts which have begotten and upheld our power. The 
creation of a North African as well as of a South African Empire is 
no part of my programme. But when I am told that the possibility 
of such an Empire being established hereafter is a fatal objection to 
my proposal that we should occupy the Isthmus of Suez, I can only 
reply that England is far better fitted to rule the valley of the Nile 
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than the valley of the Ganges. If we are to shrink from a step 
admitted to be essential to the safety of our Empire, because it may 
possibly lead to an ultimate extension of our Imperial liabilities, then 
—to borrow a phrase of Mr. Gladstone’s in a recent speech to a 
deputation which waited upon him at Hawarden—we should be 
‘unworthy of our name, unworthy of our ancestors, unworthy of 
our country.’ 


Epwarp Dicey. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


(Prorussok Huxtey has kindly read, and aided the Editor with his advice upon, 
the following article.) 


Ir would probably be difficult to find any practical question on which 
the teachings of science have a better right to be heard than on that 
of water-supply. Whether a given sample of water is wholesome or 
unwholesome is not to be settled simply by the eye and the palate, or 
even in all cases by microscopic examination. It often happens, 
indeed, that water which the chemist would not hesitate to condemn 
may be seductively clear, sparkling, and palatable; whilst, on the 
other hand, water which may excite suspicion by its discoloration 
will be pronounced by the chemist, and found by experience, to be 
quite free from danger. But if chemical science is thus necessary 
to help us to a decision as to the quality of our drinking water, 
geological science is surely not less necessary to guide us in our 
search for new sources of supply. How to obtain an abundance of 
wholesome water from subterranean reservoirs isa perplexing problem 
which the geologist often finds himself called upon to solve, and the 
solution of which becomes more imperative as the population con- 
tinues to increase. Important enough anywhere, the question is 
supremely important in the metropolis. Anything that science may 
have to suggest for improving the water-supply of London is conse- 
quently sure of a ready hearing, and we are by no means surprised 
that our daily press should have frequently called attention during 
the last month or two to the deep boring for water which has been 
executed at Messrs. Meux’s brewery in Tottenham Court Road. It 
may be useful to show why this experiment is of peculiar interest to 
geologists, and how a private enterprise of this kind may become of 
vast importance to the public.' 

From time immemorial water has been drawn, by means of shallow 
wells, from the great bed of gravel on which so large a part of London 


' For the subject discussed in this article see the Reports of the Royal Com- 
missions on Water Supply and on the Pollution of Rivers; Mr. Prestwich’s Water- 
bearing Strata of the Country around London (1851), and his Address to the Geological 
Society (1872); Mr. Whitaker’s Geology of the London Basin (1872), and his Guide 
to the Geology of London (Stanford, 1875); and Professor Judd’s article in Nature, 
May 3, 1877. 
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is seated, and which stretches for a considerable distance both north 
and south of the Thames. Here and there this gravel is covered with 
thin patches of a loamy deposit, extensively worked as brick- earth, 
Beneath the gravel we invariably come down upon the London Clay, 
which forms, indeed, the fundamental rock in this part of the valley 
of the Thames, and upon which the gravel was deposited at a late 
geological period, when the Thames was a river of much larger 
volume than at present. Rain falling upon this bed of porous gravel 
soaks in until it finds its way down to the surface of the London Clay, 
where its progress is stopped by the impervious character of that tough 
material. The gravel thus forms a large reservoir of water, held up 
by a floor of stiff clay. Small streams have in places cut valleys 
through the gravel, and the water then issues forth as a spring at its 
junction with the clay; such springs have given names to Clerkenwell, 
Bagnigge Wells, &c. But if the water does not thus drain away 
naturally, it may be drawn off by means of shallow wells; and it was 
in this manner that London was for centuries supplied with water. 
Hence, in those outskirts of the City in which the soil was not gravelly 
or otherwise porous, there was no water-supply, and it was conse- 
quently useless to build there until the water companies had extended 
their works thither. Professor Prestwich has well shown how the 
growth of London in early times followed, without deviation, the di- 
rection of this extensive bed of gravel. 

But, as London grew, the wells multiplied; and the water-bearing 
resources of the gravel—rarely more than twenty feet thick—became 
overtaxed, and were at last unequal to the increased demand. More- 
over, this shallow water-supply became polluted by surface-drainage, 
and was therefore to be avoided. The old method of disposing of 
sewage, still practised in certain parts of the country, consisted in 
digging a shaft in the permeable gravel, not deep enough to reach 
the water-level. A dry well was thus made for the reception of 
sewage; but the liquid portion, draining away, filtered through the 
gravel, and as a matter of course contaminated the water drawn from 
the deeper wells in the neighbourhood. It is true that during this 
filtration through the soil much of the organic matter becomes oxi- 
dised and converted into innocuous compounds. Yet there is always 
danger lest the natural purification should remain incomplete. Hence 
many of the public pumps in London, drawing their supply from the 
surface-gravel, have very properly been closed, though yielding water 
which was clear, cool, and sparkling. The often-cited case of the 
pump near Golden Square, which was clearly connected with the 
cholera outbreak of 1854, sufficiently shows the danger of drawing 
water from a superficial source in a populated district. 

In seeking a deeper-seated source of water, the borer has to pass 
through the London Clay, which in places may be as much as 400 
feet in thickness, until it reaches the series of beds known as the 
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Lower London Tertiaries, among which are certain water-bearing 
sands of considerable thickness. On the south side of the London 
basin they come to the surface in Surrey, while on the north side 
they crop out in Hertfordshire ; and in their underground extension 
between these two exposures they are buried beneath the London 
Clay. The water which they receive on their exposed surfaces is 
therefore carried down, and, being prevented from rising by the over- 
lying mass of retentive clay, forms a deep-seated subterranean store 
accessible to the boring-rod. These water-charged beds are to be found 
beneath London at a depth of generally from 100 to 200 feet. Where 
they come to the surface at the margins of the shallow trough of 
London Clay, they are considerably above the level of the Thames. 
It is clear, therefore, that we have here all the conditions favourable 
for the construction of Artesian wells. When a boring is carried 
down deep enough to reach the sands beneath London, the pent-up 
water is forced upwards by hydrostatic pressure, and, tending to find 
its own level, rises in the bore-hole, and may even overflow. Such 
was in fact the case when Artesian wells were first introduced in the 
neighbourhood of London ; but the water-bearing beds are compara- 
tively thin, and the drain of numerous wells soon began to tell upon 
their limited capacity. Indeed, so many of these deep wells were 
constructed, that the rainfall upon the narrow outcrop of the porous 
Lower Tertiaries became insufficient to feed them as rapidly as the 
water was withdrawn, and hence the water-line beneath London has 
been very considerably lowered. 

Forced, then, to go still deeper, engineers have of late years bored 
into the Chalk, which is the rock immediately beneath the lowest of 
the Tertiary sands, or the beds known as Thanet Sand. On boring 
beneath London to a depth varying from 150 to nearly 300 feet, the 
Chalk may be reached; but it by no means follows that a good 
supply of water will be obtained. The Chalk is, indeed, permeable, 
but it holds the water with considerable tenacity, and it is believed 
that the deep wells in the Chalk are fed not so much by the water 
in the saturated rock as by that which accumulates in fissures, joints, 
and caverns. But as no man can foresee the position of these cracks 
and hollows, it is clear that boring for water in Chalk is a matter 
of much uncertainty. Still many of the wells carried into the 
Chalk below the line of saturation have yielded almost inexhaustible 
supplies. But here again the constant drain by our deep wells has 
lowered the water-level, so that the water does not mount up so near 
to the surface as it formerly did. Hence we are tempted to inquire 
whether it is nct possible to get a more constant supply from rocks 
yet lower in the geological series—whether, in short, we cannot 
imitate the Parisian engineers, and draw our supply from the strata 
beneath the Chalk. 

It is well known that Paris and London are situated under 

Vox. II.—No. 7. Y 
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strikingly similar geological conditions. In the Paris basin Artesian 
wells have been carried through the Chalk into the underlying strata, 
and have for many years been discharging water from porous rocks 
belonging to the Neocomian series, popularly known as the Lower 
Green-sand. The famous boring at Grenelle, a suburb in the south- 
west of Paris, is the best known example of these deep Artesian wells 
Although the work of boring at Grenelle was commenced in 1833, the 
reservoirs of the Lower Greensand were not tapped until 1841, when 
the well had attained to a depth of 1,798 feet. It is curious to trace 
the way in which such a well is fed. Rain, falling upon the exposed 
surface of the Lower Greensand in the far-distant district of Cham- 
pagne, travels underground, for something like a hundred miles, 
through beds not more, perhaps, than 40 or 50 feet in thickness, and 
gushes up at Grenelle at the rate of more than 880,000 gallons daily. 
An Artesian well at Passy draws 3,500,000 gallons every four-and- 
twenty hours from the Lower Greensand, at a depth of 1,923 feet; 
and latterly other wells on the same principle, but of still greater 
magnitude, have been sunk in Paris. With these results before us, 
it may naturally be asked why we are not able to draw upon similar 
resources beneath London, and thus put a stop to all complaints 
about supplying the metropolis from polluted rivers. This is, in fact, 
what Messrs. Meux have attempted, but why it has not been done by 
others needs some explanation. 

In 1854, the Hampstead and Highgate Waterworks Company 
carried a boring at Kentish Town down to the great depth of 1,302 
feet. After piercing the usual strata, comprising the London Clay, 
the Lower Tertiaries, and the Chalk, the borer penetrated the Upper 
Greensand, which is a thin deposit immediately underlying the 
Chalk, and of no great importance for our present purpose. Then 
about 130 feet of stiff Gault clay was passed through, and in the 
normal sequence of the beds any geologist would have expected this 
to be followed by the Lower Greensand. But, to the surprise of most 
people, the borer brought up red clays, reddish and greyish sand- 
stones, and other rocks, entirely unlike any of the Neocomian strata. 
The age of these red rocks was extremely doubtful, some authorities 
holding that they might belong to the New Red Sandstone, but most 
geologists suspected that they were palzozoic and probably of 
Devonian age. Here then was a startling irregularity in the 
sequence of the strata, and the Kentish Town well was accordingly 
abandoned. 

All round the girdle of Gault which crops out to the north, the 
south, and the west of the London basin, we may trace the Lower 
Greensand, and no one would suspect that it did not pass beneath 
London, just as we know it passes beneath Paris. Yet the Kentish 
Town boring led us to assume that this was not the case—an assump- 
tion which was strengthened by evidence obtained in 1857 by a 
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boring at Harwich. This boring showed that immediately beneath 
the Gault in that locality, and at a depth of 1,200 feet from the 
surface, there are black slaty rocks with a decidedly paleozoic appear- 
ance, and probably belonging to the Carboniferous series. Instead, 
therefore, of the strata following in regular order, there appeared to 
be in the south-eastern part of England a huge gap in the geological 
series, the Lower Greensand and the great series of Jurassic rocks 
being in certain districts altogether absent. 

Prior to the date of these borings, and therefore on entirely inde- 
pendent grounds, Mr. Godwin-Austen had been led to the remarkable 
conclusion that a ridge of old rocks runs along the line of the Thames 
Valley, and probably connects the coal-fields of Bath and Bristol with 
those of the Pas-de-Calais and Belgium. The remarkably acute 
reasoning in Mr. Godwin-Austen’s paper, published in 1855, received 
striking confirmation from the borings at Kentish Town and at 
Harwich; and in the face of such evidence it was perhaps hardly to 
be supposed that any more deep borings would be made near London 
with the view of reaching water below the Chalk. Yet it is obvious 
that if the palzozoic ridge is not of great width, or if the Kentish 
Town boring happened to be near one of its margins, the Lower 
Greensand, which we know to exist not far off, may be present, though 
in smaller thickness, under certain parts of the metropolis. After 
all, it must be borne in mind that considerable doubt hangs over the 
exact geological position of the red rocks at Kentish Town, and it 
has even been suggested that they really belong to Neocomian strata. 

Sufficient has now been said to explain the peculiar interest with 
which geologists have of late years watched any deep borings in 
London or thereabouts. It is uncomfortable to feel that the struc- 
ture of the ground beneath your very feet remains an unsolved 
enigma; but it will be seen that this is something more than a point 
of pure geology. If the Lower Greensand really passed under London, 
as it certainly passes under Paris, it would probably hold water, and 
hence a new supply of wholesome water might be offered to the 
metropolis. No experiment, however, has hitherto settled this im- 
portant point. At the Southern Outfall Works at Crossness, a 
boring has been carried into the Gault to a depth of 950 feet from 
the surface ;? and at the Loughton Station on the Great Eastern 
Railway the Gault was reached at about 980 feet, and the boring 
afterwards carried down to a total depth of 1,092 feet. Neither of 
these recently executed deep borings has, however, given us a clear 
insight into the nature of the beds beneath the Gault—a secret 
which it remained for Messrs. Meux’s well to reveal. 

As far back as 1843 Messrs. Meux and Co. put down a deep well 
at their Horseshoe Brewery. This well was sunk to a depth of 188 

* As this sheet is passing through the press, we learn that a new boring at 
Crossness has been carried through the Gault into red clay of doubtful age. 
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feet, and afterwards continued by boring to a total depth of about 
365 feet. At this spot the London Clay was found to be something 
like 63 feet in thickness, and it was followed by 72 feet of Lower 
London Tertiaries. Reckoning that the superficial deposits were 
about 23 feet thick, the total depth from the surface before the white 
Chalk was reached amounted to 158 feet. About 207 feet of Chalk 
was bored through, and during this boring water was obtained in 
abundance. Of late years, however, the supply of the old well has 
failed, and it was determined to deepen and enlarge the boring, in 
the hope of tapping fresh supplies. To effect this object, the 
Diamond Rock-boring Company’s method has been employed. The 
crown of the borer consists of a large cylinder of steel, having 
twelve black diamonds of the Brazilian variety called ‘ carbonado,’ 
embedded alternately in the inner and outer edges of the cutting head. 
By the rapid rotation of this cylinder armed with diamonds, a hole is 
readily drilled, and solid cores of rock are extracted. These cores, 
measuring upwards of a foot in diameter, look like stone columns 
turned on a lathe. At a depth of 812 feet from the surface the 
Chalk came to an end, and the Upper Greensand was reached. The 
Gault, which is the rock immediately beneath, was touched at about 
840 feet, and this clay continued down to a depth of nearly 1,000 
feet. The thin nodular beds at the base of the Gault were then met 
with, and at 1,001 feet the Lower Greensand was reached. A 
limited supply of water was obtained, and the rumour rapidly spread 
that a new source of water-supply was opened up. There seems, 
indeed, but little doubt that some member of the Neocomian forma- 
tion was here in its normal position beneath the Gault, and probably 
the siliceous limestone brought up by the borer represents the Hythe 
beds, which are of Upper Neocomian age. Much of the rock in the 
cores possessed an oolitic texture, and some of it contained casts of 
fossils, such as species of Trigonia and Protocardium, recognised by 
Mr. R. Etheridge, of the Geological Survey, as characteristic of the 
Lower Greensand. The boring shows, then, that the Lower Green- 
sand does exist under London; and on the strength of this discovery 
great hopes were entertained of its water-bearing characters. 

Such hopes were, however, doomed to disappointment. On the 
Ist. of May the character of the strata entirely changed, the hori- 
zontal beds suddenly giving place to purple and green shales, dipping 
at an angle of upwards of 30°. Since the cores are necessarily 
rotated in drilling them out, and in bringing them to the surface, it 
is impossible to determine the direction of dip, though the oblique 
fracture of the cores shows its amount plainly enough. The fact that 
the horizontal beds thus rest upon inclined strata proved their de- 
cided unconformity, whilst the lithological characters of the shales 
strongly suggested paleozoic relations. Yet for some days it was 
impossible to determine what formation they represented, since no 
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characteristic fossils could be found in the cores. On the 12th of 
May, however, Mr. Etheridge, who has paid constant attention to the 
boring, and has been eagerly looking out for any organic remains 
that might indicate the age of the rocks, was rewarded by discovering 
several well-marked fossils in cores of shale obtained from a depth of 
1,175 feet. These are unmistakably Devonian species. Among the 
fossils we may mention Spirifera disjuncta, Rhynchonella cuboides, 
an Edmondia, and an Axvinus. On this and on other evidence Mr. 
Etheridge feels justified in referring the shales to the upper part of 
the Devonian series, correlating them rather with the rocks of the 
Eifel than with those of this country. Although there was but little 
chance of piercing any great thickness of available water-bearing 
strata after reaching these old rocks, Messrs. Meux were nevertheless 
enterprising enough to push the boring down to a depth of 1,144 feet. 

It will be observed that the results of this experiment are quite 
in accord with those of the borings at Kentish Town and Harwich, 
and strikingly confirm the conclusions of Mr. Godwin-Austen as to 
the presence of Paleozoic rocks at a moderate depth beneath London. 
We learn, indeed, from the well at the Horseshoe Brewery that the Lower 
Greensand thins below this part of the metropolis, and assumes pecu- 
liar conditions, but is not highly charged with water. The entire 
series of Oolites and Lias appears to be either altogether absent or 


represented only in the very feeblest proportions, whilst the Palzozoic 
rocks which come so near to the base of the Gault are undoubtedly 
of Devonian age. Save perhaps the famous sub-Wealden exploration, 
no experiment made of late years in stratigraphical geology has been 


more interesting than the deepening of Messrs. Meux’s well. It 
proves the accuracy of Mr. Prestwich’s estimate of the thickness of 
the Chalk under London (650 feet), and it equally proves the accuracy 
of Mr. Godwin-Austen’s views as to the occurrence of Palzozoic 
rocks beneath our Cretaceous strata. At the same time, the results 
of the work by no means support the statements which were current 
a few weeks ago to the effect that a new source of water-supply had 
been struck in the Lower Greensand beneath London. 


Among the rarer metals, which are never heard of outside the 
laboratory, but are nevertheless far from uninteresting to the chemist, 
are two or three which have been associated under the name of the 
‘Tantalum group.’ The typical member of this little family is the 
metal Tantalum, which the Swedish chemist Ekeberg obtained in 
1803 from a rare mineral occurring in Finland, and named Tantalite 
in allusion to the tantalising difficulties met with in its chemical 
treatment. Just prior to this discovery, Hatchett, an English 
chemist, had obtained a closely allied metal which he termed Colum- 
biwm, since he had procured it from an American mineral subsequently 
called Columbite. The late Heinrich Rose instituted an examination 
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of columbium and its compounds, and, setting aside the name sug- 
gested by its occurrence in a mineral from America, introduced the 
classical term Niobium. This name has since held its place in 
chemical nomenclature almost to the exclusion of the older columbium. 
A generation ago, Herr R. Hermann announced the discovery of a 
new metal, very similar to the others just noticed, but obtained 
from a Swedish mineral to which he gave the name of Yitroilmenite. 
The metal was christened Jlmeniwm, but subsequent researches by 
M. Marignac induced most chemists to believe that ilmenium had no 
right to be regarded as a distinct metal, and it has therefore been 
generally struck out of our list of elements. 

After working for years ‘at his favourite group, Hermann has not 
only been induced to assert afresh the distinct individuality of il- 
menium, but has been recently led by mere accident to the discovery 
of what he believes to be another new metal.2 To this metal he 
gives the name of Neptuniwm, and he maintains that it forms the 
fourth member of the tantalum group. Not that any one has ever 
set eyes on metallic neptunium, but Hermann believes that he has 
obtained evidence of its existence by the characters of certain of its 
compounds which he prepared from a mineral from Haddam, Con- 
necticut. The mineral was received in the state of powder, and 
reputed to be tantalite, but on examination it proved to be a mix- 
ture of columbite and ferroilmenite. It is not necessary to follow 
the methods by which the acids of the various metals of the tantalum 
group are separated from each other, or to point out the distinctive 
reactions of their salts. 

Having at his disposal only forty grains of the hydrated acid of 
the new metal, Hermann was unable to separate the element in a 
free state. He tells us that at his advanced age he can hardly hope 
to obtain a sufficient supply of the mineral for this purpose, and he 
therefore hastens to put on record the evidence of the existence of 
the metal derived from a study of some of its compounds. The 
atomic weights of the metals of the tantalum group are given as 
follows :—Tantalum 176, neptunium 118, niobium 114°2, and ilme- 
nium 104°6. Their densities are expressed by the following figures :— 
Tantalum 10°7, niobium 6°5, neptunium 6°5, and ilmenium 5:9. It 
is to be hoped that fresh supplies of the Haddam mineral will be 
forthcoming, aud that Hermann may yet live to show us the new 
element in a metallic form. 


News of the discovery of yet another new metal has lately reached 
us from Russia. M. Sergius Kern, of St. Petersburg, has published 


* Fortgesetzte Untersuchungen iiber die Verbindungen der Metalle der Tantal- 
gruppe, so wie tiber Neptunium, ein neues Metall: von R. Hermann. Journal fir 


praktische Chemie, Bd. xv. 1877, p. 105. 
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a preliminary notice ‘ of what he describes as a new element belong- 
ing to the platinum group. It was discovered in separating the 
metals rhodium and iridium from some platinum ores, and was finally 
isolated in the form of a hard silvery metal, slightly ductile, ex- 
tremely infusible, and having a density of 9°385 at 25° C. This 
latest addition to our list of elements is to receive the name of 
Davyum, in memory of Sir Humphry Davy. It is hinted by M. 
Kern that davyum may possibly occupy the place between molyb- 
denum and ruthenium in the system of elements arranged according 
to Professor Mendeleeff’s remarkable Law of Periodicity. 


From time to time during the last few years rumours have been 
afloat as to the possibility of employing electricity as a means of 
transmitting musical sounds to considerable distances. Various 
plans for effecting this object have been submitted to telegraphic 
engineers, but we are not aware that, up to the present time, any of 
them have been practically employed in this country. Unquestion- 
ably the most remarkable of these instruments is that which was in- 
vented last year by Professor Graham Bell, who is able to use it for the 
transmission not simply of musical notes, but of articulate speech. 
Mr. Bell, the inventor of this ‘talking telegraph,’ was born in Edin- 
burgh, but has been settled for some yeurs in America, where he has 
been successful in the instruction of deaf mutes. His telephone was 
exhibited, in its original form, at the Centennial Exhibition, but has 
since been improved in several points, and has recently, it is said, 
performed the extraordinary feat of transmitting the human voice to 
a distance of nearly 150 miles. Before noticing this articulating 
instrument, it may be well to refer briefly to some of the earlier 
forms of telephone. 

As far back as 1860 an electric telephone was invented by Philipp 
Reis, of Friedrichsdorf near Homburg. Visitors to the Loan Collec- 
tion of Apparatus at South Kensington had an opportunity last year 
ofexamining this instrument. It has since received certain modifica- 
tions, and an improved form was exhibited by Messrs. C.and L. Wray, 
jun., at the Royal Society’s recent soirée. In this form the trans- 
mitting apparatus consists of a rectangular box with a gable-shaped 
top, one half of which is covered with a wooden roof having a large 
central circular aperture which carries a membrane stretched across 
like a drumhead. The other half of the box is open, and into this 
opening the transmitter speaks, or rather sings. To protect the 
drumhead from the direct action of the speaker’s breath and frem 

* On the New Metal Davyum. By Sergius Kern. Chemical News, July 6, 1877, 


p. 4. 

* For descriptions of the telephone see Jahresberichte des Phys. Vereins zu 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 1860-61 ; Scientific American, March 31, 1877, and Supplements, 
Nos, 6 and 8; Yelegraphic Journal, vol. v. No. xcvii. p. 38; Pngineering, December 
22, 1876, April 20 and May 11, 1877; and Quarterly Journal of Science for July, 1877. 
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other disturbing influences, a second membrane is placed like a screen 
across the interior of the box. The transmitting drumhead carries 
in the centre a small dise of platinum, and when the membrane is 
thrown into a state of vibration by the pulses of air due to the 
speaker’s voice, this metal dise continually makes and breaks contact 
with a platinum wire which nearly touches it above. In this way 
communication is rapidly established, and as rapidly broken, with the 
receiving apparatus at the other end of the line-wire. The receiver 
consists of two bobbins of wire, each helix carrying in its hollow 
centre a light soft-iron bar, fixed at one end and free at the other. 
The free ends are almost in contact, and the coils are so wound as to 
impart opposite polarity to these extremities. Each time the circuit 
is completed and broken, the bars are magnetised and demagnetised, 
and a slight click is produced, the sound being intensified by the 
wooden sounding-box on which the apparatus is mounted. The rapid 
repetition of these ticks produces a musical note exactly the same 
as that sounded at the transmitting station. If the drumhead is 
caused by the voice to make, for example, one hundred vibrations in 
a second, the circuit will during this period have been completed 
one hundred times, and the receiving bars will consequently have 
been magnetised and demagnetised just as frequently, so that the 
receiver hears one hundred ticks per second, which of course will give 
the same note as that transmitted. 

Ten years later, Mr. C. F. Varley, the well-known electrician in 
this country, devised an extremely ingenious telephonic apparatus. 
A tuning-fork vibrating to a certain note has its shank connected 
with one pole of a battery, whilst one of the prongs of the fork is 
elongated and passes between two fine springs. When the long leg 
of the fork is brought into contact with one of these springs, a current 
flows through a pair of adjacent electro-magnets, which, pulling the 
prongs apart, draw the fork away from the spring just touched, and 
establish contact with the opposite spring, from which it is imme- 
diately released. As the fork thus oscillates between the two springs, 
momentary currents are sent alternately through the two primary 
coils of an induction apparatus with which the springs are connected. 
A series of electric waves corresponding with the vibrations of the 
tuning-fork will therefore be induced in the secondary coil, and these 
waves are then transmitted to the telegraph line by Mr. Varley’s 
mode of signalling by condensers, The receiving apparatus, termed 
a cymaphen, may be variously constructed. Thus, one form consists 
of an iron or steel wire passing through a hollow helix of copper wire, 
and stretched over bridges on a sounding board to intensify the 
sound. When the current passes through this helix, the wire is 
magnetised, and by means of two horseshoe magnets placed on 
opposite sides it is alternately attracted and repelled from one side 
to the other. This vibration of the wire, being in unison with the 
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oscillations of the fork at the transmitting station, will obviously pro- 
duce a similar note. Various other modes of transmitting and 
receiving sounds were suggested by Mr. Varley, who even showed the 
possibility of sending several signals simultaneously by means of a 
single wire. One form of his telephone has recently been working 
successfully in London, and has transmitted musical sounds from the 
Canterbury Hall to the Queen’s Theatre. 

Another tone-telegraph of somewhat different construction was 
devised about three years ago by M. Paul La Cour, of the Copen- 
hagen Meteorological Institution. A tuning-fork is mounted in a 
horizontal position, and its shank connected with a signalling key, 
while the upper prong is nearly in contact with a metallic spring. 
Connections are so arranged that on signalling by ihe key inter- 
mittent currents are sent along the line, corresponding in number 
with the vibrations of the tuning-fork. These impulses are received 
by an instrument which consists of a soft-iron tuning-fork, giving 
the same note as the transmitting fork, and having each prong 
inserted freely in a hollow coil of copper wire. When a current cir- 
culates through these coils, the ends of the legs acquire opposite 
polarity. Two electro-magnets set upright near the ends of the fork 
are magnetised by the current, and, acquiring magnetism of an 
opposite character to that of the neighbouring poles of the fork, 
attraction ensues. The alternate attraction and repulsion produced 
by the intermittent current causes the fork to vibrate in unison 
with that at the transmitting station. During the vibration one leg 
of the fork comes in contact with an adjacent spring, and thus com- 
pletes a local circuit of a battery with an ordinary receiving instru- 
ment, such as a Morse telegraph. Since the original instrument was 
invented, La Cour has introduced considerable modifications, which 
it is beyond our purpose, however, to notice in the present article. 

It is curious to note that a merely accidental observation led Mr. 
Elisha Gray, of Chicago, to the construction of what is beyond doubt 
the most remarkable part of his telephonic apparatus. While his 
nephew was amusing some children with a small induction-coil, it was 
observed that when the operator formed part of the secondary cir- 
cuit, and brought his hand near a resonant conductor, such as a 
metal bath, also in circuit, so that the induced impulses passed from 
the hand to the metal, a musical note was immediately emitted by 
the resonant conductor, the note corresponding with that caused hy 
the vibration of the circuit-breaker. This observation led to the 
construction of Gray’s ‘ physiological receiver.’ A cylindrical sound- 
ing-box of thin wood, having one face formed by a cap of sheet zine, 
is mounted on an upright stand and caused to rotate in a vertical 
plane by means of an insulating handle. The metallic face is con- 
nected by a wire with one end of a secondary coil, the other end of 
which is held by the operator; whilst the primary wire of the coil 
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is connected with the line“on the one hand, and with earth on the 
other. If one finger of the hand holding the wire be lightly pressed 
against the metal face of the drum, which is caused to revolve by 
turning a handle with the other hand, nothing is heard except the 
noise due to friction. But if an electric current pass through the 
wire, the resonant box under the same conditions emits a clear 
musical note, corresponding to that sounded at the transmit. 
ting station. The cause of this sound is by no means clearly 
understood. 

Various modes are employed by Gray for sending intermittent 
currents along the line. Thus, in one form of transmitting appara- 
tus, a steel reed free at one end and fixed at the other is tuned toa 
certain note, so as to vibrate at a definite rate. By means of a 
system of electro-magnets, the reed is maintained in a state of steady 
vibration, and sounds its fundamental note. On depressing the 
signalling key a current is sent along the line, and being rendered 
intermittent by the reed, it produces the same note at the receiving 
station. Signals from several transmitting reeds sounding different 
notes may be sent simultaneously along the line, and if the receiving 
instruments depend similarly on the vibration of a reed or of a wire, 
the sounds will be sifted at each station, and only that note selected 
by the receiver which is of its own pitch. It was Gray’s instrument 
that Sir William Thomson described as sending four messages 
simultaneously on the Morse code, and which he believed to be 
capable of considerable improvement. If a number of reeds tuned 
to different notes are connected with receivers of similar pitch at 
the other end of the line, a tune may be played on the keys at the 
transmitting station, and will be rendered audible at the receiving 
station, though many miles distant. In fact, it is said that tunes 
played in Philadelphia have been heard in New York. 

All the instruments hitherto described have been able to repro- 
duce at one end of a telegraphic line vibrations which are perfectly iso- 
chronous with those emitted at the other end. The sounds which 
are received have, therefore, the same pitch as the sounds which are 
struck on transmission, for pitch depends upon frequency of vibra- 
tion—that is to say, upon the number of waves of air transmitted 
in a given time. But in Mr. Graham Bell’s apparatus the sounds 
have not only the same pitch, but also the same quality, as those 
sent, so that the voice of a friend speaking at one end may be recog- 
nised as his familiar voice at the other end, perhaps many miles 
away. All the modulations of the voice are, in fact, so faithfully 
reproduced that words uttered at the transmitting station are heard 
as articulate speech at the other end. And it is said that this ex- 
traordinary result is obtained by the use.of an apparatus extremely 
simple in construction. The transmitter of the message speaks 
through a short mouth-piece into a sounding-box, and his voice 
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throws a thin diaphragm of iron into a corresponding state of vibra- 


tion. Immediately in front of this metallic plate are the poles of 


a magnet surrounded by coils of wire. The oscillations of the metal 
plate produce currents in the coils, which traverse the line-wire, and 
are received at the other end by an instrument of essentially similar 
construction. The current rapidly magnetises and demagnetises an 
electro-magnet, and the diaphragm, being correspondingly attracted 
and repelled, is thrown into a state of vibration in unison with that 


at the transmitting station. 
The results of the experiments made with this instrument at the 


recent meeting of the British Association at Plymouth were so satis 
factory as to lead to the conviction that the telephone may become 
one of the most important inventions of the day. 


Under the name of the Otheoscope Mr. Crookes has recently 
described before the Royal Society an ingenious instrument closely 
akin to his radiometer, yet sufficiently distinct to merit a new name.° 
According to the ‘molecular pressure theory,’ the fly in the radio- 
meter is caused to rotate by a repulsion due to the internal move- 
ment of the molecules of the residual gas in the globe. In the 
ordinary forms of radiometer the molecular pressure is generated on 
the blackened surface of the vanes, but in the otheoscope it is pro- 
duced not on the movable, but on the stationary, part of the 
apparatus. Hence the new instrument admits of much greater 
variety of construction, for the driving surface is not restricted to 
weight, size, shape, or character of material, as it is necessarily 
restricted in the delicate fly of the radiometer. Moreover, the glass 
bulb is an essential part of the radiometer, since the repulsion 
depends on the excess of pressure between the fly and the glass. In 
the otheoscope, however, the glass bulb is simply used to enclose the 
rarefied gas, and, if the air were sufficiently attenuated, it might be 
altogether dispensed with. Even with the atmosphere of normal 
density the glass vessel is not essential, and Mr. Crookes has, in fact, 
constructed an otheoscope which works in ordinary air without any 
protecting glass. Since the driving surface is fixed, and may be of 
any suitable size and substance, an otheoscope can be made much 
more sensitive to incident radiation than any radiometer. It is 
unnecessary to describe the several forms which the new instrument 
has already assumed, but its construction and action will be under- 
stood by reference to a single example. A fly of four arms, carrying 
as many vanes of thin clear mica, is mounted in an exhausted glass 
globe. All the vanes being clear on both sides, no motion is produced 
by the presence of a candle. But if the bulb be provided on one side 
with a black dise of mica, and this plate be exposed to radiation, the 


5 Chemical News, May 4, 1877, p. 179. 
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fly instantly rotates just as if it were blown round by a wind issuing 
from the dark disc. Instead of a plate of mica, a plate of silver 
coated with lamp-black may be used as the driving disc; and, in 
fact, this stationary disc may be modified in an almost infinite 
variety of ways. 


Among the various physical characteristics noted in describing a 
mineral, mention is but rarely made of its index of refraction. This 
omission does not indicate that the refractive power of a mineral 
substance is useless as a distinctive character, but is due, we suspect, 
rather to the difficulty of determining this characteristic. Mr. 
H. C. Sorby has, however, recently described an extremely simple 
and rapid method of obtaining the index of refraction—a method 
which promises to become of much value not only to the minera- 
logist, but also to the optician. When it is necessary to find, for 
example, the refractive index of glass, the usual plan is to construct 
a prism of the material, and use this as a spectroscope. The new 
method depends on the principle explained a short time ago by 
Dr. Royston-Pigott.’? In dealing with a mineral of unknown refrae- 
tive power, Mr. Sorby places a thin fragment, with parallel sides, 
upon the stage of a microscope, and measures the thickness of the 
refracting plate, and also the extent to which the focal length of the 
objective is increased by looking through this medium. These 
measurements are readily effected by the addition of a small graduated 
scale attached to the body of the microscope, and provided with a 
vernier, so that the observer may read off to the thousandth of an 
inch. Having obtained these data, it is easy to calculate the index 
of refraction, since this is obtained by simply dividing the thickness 
of the plate by the increase of focal length subtracted from the 
thickness. By this method Mr. Sorby is now examining the refrae- 
tive power of a great number of minerals, and has already found that 
the index of refraction of the mineral called Proustite, or light ruby 
silver ore, is as high as 3°28, being higher than that of any substance 
previously examined. The refractive index of the diamond is not 
more than 2°75, whilst that of flint glass is only about half the index 
of proustite. Nevertheless it is hardly to be expected that the optician 
will take advantage of the newly discovered property of this mineral. 
Proustite is indeed a very rare and valuable substance, a fine speci- 
men having been recently purchased for 200/. by Mr. Henry Ludlam, 
and presented by him to the British Museum. Mr. Sorby exhibited 
his method at the recent svirée of the Royal Society. 


* *On a New Refractometer.’ By Dr. Royston-Pigott, M.A., F.R.S. Monthly 
Microscopical Journal, December, 1876, p. 294. 

§ «On a Simple Method for determining the Index of Refraction of Small Portions 
of Transparent Minerals.’ By H.C. Sorby, F.R.S. &c. Zhe Mineralogical Magazine, 
April, 1877, p. 97. 
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The importance in the economy of animals and plants of the 
remarkable bodies known as ferments has long been appreciated ; in 
many living beings the existence of these anomalous compounds has 
been proved, and their action explained—how, for instance, the special 
ferment of the liver is able to effect the conversion of glycogen into 
grape sugar, and how the starch of germinating seeds is converted 
into sugar by the vegetable ferment, diastase. We now know, by the 
researches of M. Durin,? that the formation of cellulose is due to an 
altogether similar process, that there exists, in fact, in plants, a 
substance capable of effecting the conversion of ordinary cane sugar 
into woody fibre. 

Durin observed that, under certain circumstances, white resisting 
clots were found in the juice of beetroot, used in the manufacture of 
sugar, and he noticed on the sides of a wooden vessel, in which some 
juice had been standing, a thin layer of an impalpable organic 
deposit, which was found to have an astonishing effect upon a 
saccharine solution. A neutral solution of molasses was placed in the 
vessel to the sides of which some of the deposit still adhered, and, 
after twelve hours, the solution was transformed into a compact 
gelatinous mass, made up of cubical clots suspended in a viscous fluid. 

Chemical examination showed that the gelatinous clots were 
quite insoluble in water, in alkalis, and in cold acids; that they were 
converted by prolonged ebullition in weak sulphuric acid into 
glucose (grape sugar), and, by the combined action of sulphuric and 
nitric acids, into gun-cotton; they had, therefore, all the properties 
A substance showing the same reactions could be 



























of cellulose. 
obtained by appropriate methods from the viscous fluid surrounding 


the clots. 

The clots themselves were capable of starting fermentation in a 
solution of sugar, which, when the action was complete, was found 
to be converted entirely into cellulose and glucose, the crystallisable 












sugar wholly disappearing." 

Further researches showed quite conclusively that there exists 
in sugar-producing plants, such as sugar-cane and beet, a ferment 
capable of converting crystallisable sugar into cellulose. According to 
the condition of the medium in which the transformation takes place, 
the cellulose may either remain in a viscous condition or become 
organised into definite clots; in the latter case, the fluid may remain 
perfectly limpid, or the formation of clots may stop after a time, and 
the remaining fluid become viscous. The cellulosic ferment does 




















® ‘Sur la transformation du sucre crystallisable en produits cellulosiques, et sur 
le rdle probable du sucre dans la végétation.’ Ann. des Sci. Nat., Bot. t. iii. p. 266, 
1877, 
‘© Durin gives the following reaction :— 
2Cy2H 920), = CyzHe20i9 + CygH2,O2 
Cellulose Glucose 







Cane Sugar 
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not lose its properties by prolonged boiling, or by the addition of 
a small quantity of chloroform ; in this respect it resembles diastase, 
and differs from the alcoholic and lactic ferments, which are produced 
by the action of living cells. 

Durin was also able to show, in the case of many plants, that an 
accumuiation of sugar took place when the processes of growth were 
comparatively inactive; but that, when growth was proceeding 
actively—that is, when large quantities of new cellulose were being 
formed—the quantity of sugar diminished notably, glucose appear- 
ing or increasing in quantity at the same time. 

Lastly, the analogy between the clots formed by cellulosic fer- 
mentation and the actual cellulose of the lower plants was completed 
by an experiment in which a solution of sugar in sea-water was made 
to undergo fermentation by placing in it fronds of the common 
Fucus. The artificial cellulose thus obtained was in great part in the 
viscous condition ; but when the most gelatinous parts of the Fucus 
were used, actual clots were produced of precisely the same character 
as those obtained in molasses by the ferment from beetroot. 


Forty years ago Mr. Darwin read a paper before the Geological 
Society,'! in which he showed that the formation and the characters 
of the so-called ‘vegetable mould,’ which forms a covering several 
inches in depth on the surface of all productive land, were due, in 
great measure, to the constant activity of the common earth-worm. 
These animals burrow through the soil, taking into their bodies as 
they go, earth, from which to extract the nutritive matters on which 
they subsist; and then, coming to the surface, deposit the non- 
nutritious portions of the earth in the form of little heaps. These 
heaps, accumulating, produce a superficial layer of very finely divided 
mould, which, in the course of years, forms a stratum several inches 
thick, eminently suitable for the growth of plants. The work done 
by a single worm is naturally very small, but the insignificance of 
the individuals is quite made up by the immense numbers in which 
they exist. Mr. Darwin adduced a case in which a field well covered 
with burnt marl and cinders showed in fifteen years a four-inch layer 
of mould, the marl and cinders being all buried in an even layer 
beneath it. Thus ‘the agriculturist in ploughing the ground follows 
a method strictly natural ; and he only imitates in a rude manner, 
without being able to bury the pebbles or to sift the fine from the 
coarse soil, the work which nature is daily performing by the agency 
of the earth-worm.’ 

This most curious case of the intimate relations of animals to 
plants, and of both to the processes of sub-aerial change taking place 
on the earth’s surface, has recently been worked out in great detail 


1 ¢ On the Formation of Mould,’ Proc. Geol. Soc. vol. ii. 1837. 
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by Von Hensen,'? who, strange to say, does not seem to have heard of 
Darwin’s labours, which he confirms and supplements. He states 
that the adult worms come to the surface of the earth at night, and, 
with their tails in the mouths of their burrows, survey the country 
round, and collect food in the shape of leaves and twigs. These are 
heaped up round the entrance, the leaves being rolled up separately and 

artly drawn into the tube, where they soon become macerated and 
partially decomposed, so as to form such savoury meat as the worm’s 
soul loveth. 

Von Hensen’s observations were conducted in a garden with a 
layer of mould nine inches deep, and a subsoil of yellow diluvial 
sand. The worm-tubes were not easily traced in the mould, but were 
perfectly clear in the sand, running vertically downwards to a depth 
of from three to six feet. The tubes were often found to be lined 
with stones about the size of a pin’s head, brought from the surface, 
and fruit kernels were also found in them. But the point of chief 
importance is, that the walls of the burrows were found to be beset 
with little black masses of a characteristic shape—the excrements of 
the worms. Besides these fresh inhabited tubes, others were found in 
which the cavity was filled with black earth, the black colour being 
diffused into the surrounding sand, and these again passed insensibly 
into mere black stripes—veins of mould running in the sandy subsoil. 

In about half of the uninhabited tubes were found the roots of 
plants growing on the surface ; these followed exactly the direction 
of the tubes, and gave off fine root-hairs through the black walls of 
the latter. From an extended series of observations Von Hensen 
states that the roots of annuals can only penetrate into the subsoil 
through channels opened out to them by earth-worms, and he 
observes that this penetration must be of service to the plant, as the 
subsoil retains moisture longer than the surface layer of mould. 

The contents of the intestines and the excretions of worms show 
a great similarity in microscopical and chemical characters to ‘ vege- 
table mould’ ( Bldttererde) formed by mixing together rotting leaves 
and sand, and leaving them for about two years, after which time 
the leaves are found to have undergone complete decomposition, a 
very few shrivelled cells being discoverable amongst sand-grains and 
brown organic molecules. 

To ascertain the precise part taken by the earth-worm in the pro- 
duction of this vegetable mould, Von Hensen placed two worms in a 
glass vessel filled with sand, on the surface of which was spread a 
layer of fallen leaves. The worms set to work at once, and, after about 
six weeks, the surface of the sand was found to be covered with a 
layer of mould nearly half an inch deep, while many leaves had been 
carried to a depth of three inches. "Worm-tubes ran in all directions 

2 «Die Thiitigkeit des Regenwurms (Lumbricus terrestris, L.) fiir die Frucht- 
barkeit des Erdbodens.’ Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Zool. xxviii, Bd., 3 Heft, 1877. 
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through the sand; some were quite fresh, others had a wall of mould 
an eighth of an inch thick, others again were completely filled with 
mould. In short, the soil of the vessel was already perfectly well 
prepared for the growth of plants. 

A single worm weighs about 46 grains, and produces in twenty- 
four hours nearly 8 grains of excrementitious matter. There are, on an 
average, about 34,000 worms to an acre of ground, the combined 
weight of which is over 220 lbs., and which together pass through their 
bodies and reduce to a fine state of division about 37 lbs. of mould in 
twenty-four hours. Besides this, they produce a uniform distribution 
of the mould, open up passages in the subsoil for roots, and render 
the subsoil fertile. They thus perform for the agriculturist an office 
which is not only valuable and extensive, but quite inimitable. 


An interesting discovery was announced some years ago by Fritz 
Miiller, the able advocate ‘ fiir Darwin ’—namely, that of a ‘ colonial 
nervous system’ in the Polyzoa or Corallines. These microscopic 
animals, growing each in its own horny case or ‘ cell’ from a common 
stalk, are provided with a nervous system in the shape of a single 
ganglion placed between the gullet and the intestine, the ganglion 
of each individual being perfectly distinct from and unconnected 
with those of its fellows of the same colony. But Fritz Miller de- 
scribed and figured in some species a common or colonial nervous 
system, existing together with the ordinary nerve-knots, and consisting 
of acentral nerve-cord running along the axis of the whole colony, and 
provided with plexuses and ganglia from which branches were given 
off to various parts of the body. 

From this it would seem that all the individuals of a colony 
were put in communication with one another, and were enabled to 
act in concert as well as each one for itself. But recently the subject 
has been re-investigated by M. Joliet,’® who has come to the con- 
clusion that the nervous nature of the cords, ganglia, and networks 
is purely mythical. According to this observer, the histological 
structure of these organs has nothing in common with nerve-tissue; 
the branches of the supposed nerves, instead of going to muscles or 
tactile organs, pass to the horny ‘cell’ and become confounded with 
its inner wall; and the partitions separating the individual cells 
from one another cut the supposed ganglia into two perfectly distinct 
halves, the said ganglia being nothing more than the juxtaposed 
flattenings-out of the ‘central cords’ of adjacent polypes on opposite 
sides of the partition. Finally, no effect whatever is produced by 
irritation of the cords. 

But Joliet’s results are not merely destructive: he makes the 
interesting observation that certain of the long spindle-shaped cells 


#8 “Sur le systéme nerveux colonial de Bowerbankia imbricata.’ Comptes-Rendus, 
t, Ixxxiv. No. 15, April 9, 1877. 
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of which the central cords and plexuses are composed may be seen to 
swell and become rounded ; and then, detaching themselves, to float 
about in the fluid of the body cavity as colourless blood-corpuscles. 
The curious structures in question would seem, then, not to be nervous 
at all, but, like the spleen and the lymphatic glands of vertebrata, 
special organs for the manufacture of blood-cells. 


When the heart, by its contraction, drives a certain quantity of 
blood into an organ, an equal quantity naturally leaves the organ by 
the veins, and so restores equilibrium. M. Frangois-Franck" has 
shown, however, that an appreciable interval of time is occupied in 
this equalisation of pressure, and that, during this interval, the 
volume of the organ is notably increased. In his experiments, the 
hand is placed in a glass vessel entirely filled with water, and made 
air-tight by a covering of india-rubber, which fits closely round the 
wrist ; the water is in communication with a gauge, by means of 
which variations of pressure are observed and recorded. In this way 
it is found that the hand—and the same is true for other organs— 
undergoes rhythmical alterations in volume, expanding at every systole 
of the heart, contracting at its diastole. The volume is also greater 
during expiration than during inspiration ; it is diminished by pres- 
sure of the artery supplying the organ, increased by compressing its 
vein. Altogether the double movements have precisely the same 
relation to the cardiac function as the pulse of a single artery, and 
are indeed to be considered as the expression of the total pulsation 
of the vessels of the hand. 


A still more striking method of showing the influence of the 
heart-beats on large portions of the body—in this case, indeed, upon 
the whole body—has just been described by Mr. J. W. Gordon.’® He 
finds that, if a person stands on the bed of a delicately adjusted 
weighing machine, the index-needle will be seen to undergo regular 
thythmical movements, corresponding accurately with those of the 
heart and pulse. At every systole of the heart the needle moves 
suddenly towards zero, showing an apparent decrease of weight; in 
the intervals between the heart-beats it gradually returns to its 
former position. 

A no less curious phenomenon is seen if the subject, instead of 
standing on a weighing machine, lies horizontally on a light frame- 
work suspended by ropes. At every beat of the heart, the whole body 
is projected a small but perfectly observable distance, in a direction 
from foot to head—that is, in such a way that any pressure exercised 


* ¢Du volume des organes dans ses rapports avec la circulation du sang.’ 
Abstract in Journal de lV Anatomie et de la Physiologie, No. 1, 1877. 

* “On certain Molar Movements of the Human Body produced by the Circulation 
of the Blood.’ Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, vol. xi. part 3, April, 1877. 
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by the feet would undergo a diminution, while a pressure exercised by 
the head would be increased. The movements thus produced can, by 
suitable means, be magnified and registered in the same manner as 
the pulse-beats are recorded by the sphygmograph. 

The explanation of this periodical recoil of the body from the 
surface on which the feet rest is as follows. When the heart contracts, 
the greater part of the blood it contains is foreed downwards through 
the aorta; a considerable quantity is, of course, propelled upwards, 
but there is always a large balance in favour of the descending 
stream, which, it must be remembered, is expelled from the heart 
with such force as to exert a pressure of more than four pounds on the 
square inch. The body is, therefore, as Mr. Gordon points out, in 
precisely the same condition as a gun fired with its muzzle close toa 
target, so that the ball never leaves the barrel. The force urging 
the ball in one direction will also urge the gun itself in the opposite 
direction, with a velocity as much less than that of the ball as the 
weight of the latter is less than the weight of the gun. A quite ana- 
logous state of things is produced by the action of the heart ; a certain 
quantity of blood is propelled downwards through the aorta, while, 
at the same time, the whole body is caused to recoil with a velocity 
which bears the same ratio to the velocity of the blood as the weight 
of blood driven out bears to the weight of the body. 





A MODERN ‘SYMPOSIUM.’ 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE’ 


MR. R. H. HUTTON. 


The imaginative glow and rhetorical vivacity which are visible 
throughout Mr. Harrison’s Essays on ‘The Soul and Future Life’ 
are very remarkable, and should guard those of us who recoil in 
amazement from its creed or no-creed from falling into the very 
common mistake of assuming that the effect which such ideas as 
these produce on ourselves is the effect which, apart from all 
question of the other mental conditions surrounding the natures 
into which they are received, they naturally produce. It is clear 
at least that if they ever tended to produce on the author of these 
papers the same effect which they not only tend to produce, but do 
produce, on myself, that tendency must have been so completely 
neutralised by the redundant moral energy inherent in his nature, 
that the characteristic effect which I should have ascribed to them is 
absolutely unverifiable, and, for anything we have the right to assert, 
non-existent. There is at least but one instance in which I should 
have traced any shade of what I may call the natural view of death 
as presented in the light of this creed, and that is the sentence in 
which Mr. Harrison somewhat superfluously disclaims—and moreover 
with an accent of hauteur, as though he resented the necessity of 
admitting that death is a disagreeable certainty—his own or his 
creed’s responsibility for the fact of death. ‘We make no mystical 
or fanciful divinity of death,’ he says;? ‘ we do not deny its terrors or 
its evils. We are not responsible for it,and should welcome any rea- 
sonable prospect of eliminating or postponing this fatality that waits 
upon all organic nature.’ After reading that admission, I was puzzled 

1 See Mr. Frederic Harrison’s papers in the June and July numbers of The Nine- 
teenth Century, vol. i. pp. 623, 832. This discussion will be continued and concluded 
in the October number of the Review. 

? July, p. 836. 
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when I came to the assertion that ‘ we who know that a higher form 
of activity is only to be reached by a subjective life in society, will 
continue to regard a perpetuity of sensation as the true Hell,* a 
sentence in which Mr. Harrison would commonly be understood to 
mean that he and all his friends, if they had a vote in the matter, 
would give a unanimous suffrage against this ‘ perpetuity of sensa- 
tion,’ and, so far from trying to eliminate or postpone death, would 
be inclined to cling to and even hasten it. For, in this place at least, it 
is not the perpetuation of deteriorated energies of which Mr. Harrison 
speaks, but the perpetuation of life pure and simple. Indeed, nothing 
puzzles me more in this paper than the diametrical contradictions 
both of feeling and thought which appear to me to be embodied in 
it. Its main criticism on the common view of immortality seems to 
be that the desire for it is a grossly selfish desire. Nay, nicknaming 
the conception of a future of eternal praise, ‘ the eternity of the tabor, 
he calls it* a conception ‘so gross, so sensual, so indolent, so selfish, 
as to be worthy of nothing but scorn. I think he can never have 
taken the trouble to realise with any care what he is talking of, 
Whatever the conception embodied in what Mr. Harrison calls ¢ cease- 
less psalmody ’* may be—and certainly it is not my idea of immortal 
life—it is the very opposite of selfish. No conception of life can be 
selfish of which the very essence is adoration, that is, wonder, vene- 
ration, gratitude to another. And gross as the conception necessarily 
suggested by psalm-singing is, to those who interpret it, as we gene- 
rally do, by the stentorian shoutings of congregations who are often 
thinking a great deal more of their own performances than of the 
object of their praise, it is the commonest candour to admit that this 
conception of immortality owes its origin entirely to men who 
were thinking of a life absorbed in the interior contemplation of 
a God full of all perfections—a contemplation breaking out into 
thanksgiving only in the intensity of their love and adoration. 
Whatever else this conception of immortality may be, the very last 
phrase which can be justly applied to it is ‘ gross’ or ‘selfish.’ I fear 
that the Positivists have left the Christian objects of their criticism 
so far behind that they have ceased not merely to realise what 
Christians mean, but have sincerely and completely forgotten that 
Christians ever had a meaning at all. That Positivists should regard 
any belief in the ‘ beatific vision’ as a wild piece of fanaticism, I can 
understand, but that, entering into the meaning of that fanaticism, 
they should describe the desire for it as a gross piece of selfishness, I 
cannot understand ; and I think it more reasonable, therefore, to assume 
that they have simply lost the key to the language of adoration. 
Moreover, when I come to note Mr. Harrison’s own conception of the 
future life, it appears to me that it differs only from the Christian’s 
conception by its infinite deficiencies, and in no respect by superior 
3 p. 841. 4 Pp. 841, 5 Pp, 838. 
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moral qualities of any kind. That conception is, in a word, posthu- 
mous energy. He holds that if we could get rid of the vulgar notion 
of a survival of personal sensations and of growing mental and moral 
faculties after death, we should consecrate the notion of posthumous 
activity, and anticipate with delight our ‘coming incorporation 
with the glorious future of our race,’* as we cannot possibly conse- 
erate those great hopes now. 

But, in the first place, what is this ‘ glorious future of our race’ 
which I am invited to contemplate? It is the life in a better organ- 
ised society of a vast number of these merely temporary creatures 
whose personal sensations, if they ever could be ‘perpetuated,’ 
Mr. Harrison regards as giving us the best conception of a ‘ true hell.’ 
Now if an improved and better organised future of ephemerals be so 
glorious to anticipate, what elements of glory are there in it which 
would not belong to the immortality looked forward to by the Chris- 
tian—a far more improved future of endlessly growing natures? Is 
it the mere fact that I shall myself belong to the one future which 
renders it unworthy, while the absence of any ‘ perpetuity’ of my 
personal ‘ sensations ’ from the other, renders it unselfish ? I always 
supposed selfishness to consist, not in the desire for any noble kind 
of life in which I might share, but in the preference for my own 
happiness at the expense of some one else’s. If it is selfish to desire 
the perpetuation of a growing life, which not only does not, as far as 
I know, interfere with the volume of moral growth in others, but 
certainly contributes to it, then it must be the true unselfishness to 
commit suicide at once, supposing suicide to be the finis to personal 
‘sensation.’ But then universal suicide would be inconsistent with 
the glorious future of our race, so I suppose it must at least be post- 
poned till our own sensations have been so far ‘ perpetuated’ as to 
leave heirs behind them. If Condorcet is to be held up to our admi- 
ration for anticipating on the edge of the grave his ‘ coming incorpo- 
ration with the glorious future of his race,’ i.e. with ourselves and our 
posterity, may we not infer that there is something in ourselves, 7.e. 
in human society as it now exists, which was worthy of his vision— 
something in which we need not think it ‘selfish’ to participate, even 
though our personal ‘ sensations’ do form a part of it? Where then 
does the selfishness of desiring to share in a glorious future even 
through personal ‘ sensations’ begin ? The only reasonable or even in- 
telligible answer, as far as I can see, is this ;—as soon as that personal 
‘sensation’ for ourselves excludes a larger and wider growth for others, 
but no sooner. But then no Christian ever supposed for a moment that 
his personal immortality could or would interfere with any other being’s 
growth. Andif so, where is the selfishness? What a Christian desires 
is a higher, truer, deeper union with God for all, himself included. If 
his own life drop out of that future, he supposes that there will be so 

6 P. 838. 
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much less that really does glorify the true righteousness, and no com- 
pensating equivalent. If it be Mr. Harrison’s mission to disclose to 
us that any perpetuity of sensation on our own parts will positively ex- 
clude something much higher which would exist if we consented to 
disappear, he may, I think, prove his case. But in the absence of any 
attempt to do so, his conception that it is noble and unselfish to be 
more than content—grateful—for ceasing to live any but a posthumous 
life, seems to me simply irrational. 

But, further, the equivalent which Mr. Harrison offers me for 
becoming, as I had hoped to become, in another world, an altogether 
better member of a better society, does not seem to me more thana 
very doubtful good. My posthumous activity will be of all kinds, 
some of which I am glad to anticipate, most of which I am very 
sorry to anticipate, and much of which I anticipate with absolute 
indifference. Even our best actions have bad effects as well as good. 
Macaulay and most other historians held that the Puritan earnestness 
expended a good deal of posthumous activity in producing the license 
of the world of the Restoration. Our activity, indeed, is strictly post- 
humous in kind, even before our death, from the very moment in which 
it leaves our living mind and has begun to work beyond ourselves. 
What I did as a child is, in this sense,as much producing posthumous 
effects, i.e. effects over which I can no longer exert any control, now, 
as what I do before death will be producing posthumous effects after 
my death. Now a considerable proportion of these posthumous acti- 
vities of ours, even when we can justify the original activity as all 
that it ought to have been, are unfortunate. Mr. Harrison’s papers, 
for instance, have already exerted a very vivid and very repulsive effect 
on my mind—an activity which I am sure he will not look upon with 
gratification, and I do not doubt that what I am now writing will pro- 
duce the same effect on him, and in that effect I shall take no delight 
at all. A certain proportion, therefore, of my posthumous activity is 
activity for evil, even when the activity itself is on the whole good. 
But when we come to throw in the posthumous activity for evil 
exerted by our evil actions and the occasional posthumous activity 
for good which evil also fortunately exerts, but for the good results of 
which we can take no credit to ourselves, the whole constitutes a 
mélange to which, as far as I am concerned, I look with exceedingly 
mixed feelings, the chief element being humiliation, though there 
are faint lights mingled with it here and there. But as for any 
rapture of satisfaction in contemplating my ‘coming incorpora- 
tion with the glorious future of our race,’ I must wholly and en- 
tirely disclaim it. What I see in that incorporation of mine with 
the future of our race—glorious or the reverse, and I do not quite 
see why the Positivist thinks it so glorious, since he probably 
holds that an absolute term must be put to it, if by no other cause, 
by the gradual cooling of the sun—is a very patchwork sort of 
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affair indeed, a mere miscellany of bad, good, and indifferent with- 
out organisation and without unity. What I shall be, for instance, 
when incorporated, in Mr. Harrison’s phrase, with the future of our 
race, I have very little satisfaction in contemplating, except so far, 
perhaps, as my ‘ posthumous activity’ may retard the acceptance of 
Mr. Harrison’s glorious anticipations for the human race. One great 
reason for my personal wish for a perpetuity of volition and personal 
energy is, that I may have a better opportunity, as far as may lie in me, 
to undo the mischief I shall have done before death comes to my aid. 
The vision of ‘ posthumous activity’ ought indeed, I fancy, to give 
even the best of us very little satisfaction. It may not be, and 
perhaps is not, so mischievous as the vision of ‘ posthumous fame,’ 
but yet it is not the kind of vision which, to my mind, can properly 
occupy very much of our attention in this life. Surely the right 
thing for us to do is to concentrate attention on the life of the living 
moment—to make that the best we can—and then to leave its post- 
humous effects, after the life of the present has gone out of it, to 
that Power which, far more than anything in it, transmutes at times 
even our evil into good, though sometimes, too, to superficial 
appearance at all events, even our good into evil. The desire for an 
immortal life—that is, for a perpetuation of the personal affections 
and of the will—seems to me a far nobler thing than any sort of 
anticipation as to our posthumous activity; for high affections and 
aright will are good in themselves, and constitute, indeed, the only 
elements in Mr. Harrison’s ‘ glorious future of our race’ to which I 
can attach much value—while posthumous activity may be either 
good or evil, and depends on conditions over which he who first puts 
the activity in motion, often has no adequate control. 

And this reminds me of a phrase in Mr. Harrison’s paper which 
I have studied over and over again without making out his meaning. 
Imean his statement that on his own hypothesis ‘there is ample 
scope for the spiritual life, for moral responsibility, for the world 
beyond the grave, its hopes and its duties, which remain to us per- 
fectly real without the unintelligible hypothesis.’? Now I suppose, by 
‘the hopes’ of ‘the world beyond the grave,’ Mr. Harrison means the 
hopes we form for the ‘future of our race,’ and that I understand. 
But what does he mean by its ‘duties’? Not, surely, our duties 
beyond the grave, but the duties of those who survive us; for he 
expressly tells us that our mental and moral powers do not increase 
and grow, develope or vary within themselves—do not, in fact, survive 
at all except in their effects—and hence duties for us in the world 
beyond the grave are, I suppose, in his creed impossible. But if he 
only means that there will be duties for those who survive us after 
we are gone, I cannot see how that is in any respect a theme.on which 


7 June, p. 632, 
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it is either profitable or consolatory for us to dwell by anticipation, 
One remark more: when Mr. Harrison says * that it is quite as easy 
to learn to long for the moment when you shall become ‘the im- 
material principle of a comet,’ or that you ‘ really were the ether, 
and were about to take your place in space,’ as to long for personal 
immortality—he is merely talking at random on a subject on which 
it is hardly seemly to talk at random. He knows that what we mean 
by the soul is that which lies at the bottom of the sense of personal 
identity—the thread of the continuity running through all our 
_ chequered life; and how it can be equally unmeaning to believe 
that this hitherto unbroken continuity will continue unbroken, and 
to believe that it is to be transformed into something else of a totally 
different kind, I am not only unable to understand, but even to under- 
stand how he could seriously so conceive us. My notion of myself 
never had the least connection with the principle of ahy part of 
any comet, but it has the closest possible connection with thoughts, 
affections, and volitions, which, as far as I know, are not likely to 
perish with my body. I am sorry that Mr. Harrison should have 
disfigured his paper by sarcasms so inapplicable and apparently 
so bitter as these. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


Mr. Harrison’s striking discourse on the soul and future life 
has a certain resemblance to the famous essay on the snakes of Ire- 
land. For its purport is to show that there is no soul, nor any future 
life in the ordinary sense of the terms. With death, the personal 
activity of which the soul is the popular hypostasis is put into com- 
mission among posterity, and the future life is an immortality by 
deputy. 

Neither in these views, nor in the arguments by which they are 
supported, is there much novelty. But that which appears both novel 
and interesting to me is the author’s evidently sincere and heartfelt 
conviction that his powerful advocacy of soulless spirituality and 
mortal immortality is consistent with the intellectual scorn and 
moral reprobation which he freely pours forth upon the ‘irrational 
and debasing physicism’ of materialism and materialists, and with 
the wrath with which he visits what he is pleased to call the in- 
trusion of physical science, especially of biology, into the domain of 
social phenomena. 

Listen to the storm :— 


We certainly do reject, as earnestly as any school can, that which is most fairly 


8 July, p. 842. 
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called Materialism, and we will second every word of those who cry out that 
civilisation is in danger if the workings of the human spirit are to become questions 
of physiology, and if death is the end of a man, as it is the end of a sparrow. We 
not only assent to such protests, but we see very pressing need for making them. 
It is a corrupting doctrine to open a brain, and to tell us that devotion is a definite 
molecular change in this and that convolution of grey pulp, and that if man is the 
first of living animals, he passes away after a short space like the beasts that perish. 
And all doctrines, more or less, do tend to this, which offer physical theories as 
explaining moral phenomena, which deny man a spiritual in addition to a moral 
nature, which limit his moral life to the span of his bodily organism,and which 
have no place for ‘religion’ in the proper sense of the word.® 


Now Mr. Harrison can bardly think it worth while to attack 
imaginary opponents, so that I am led to believe that there must be 


> ¢that devotion is a 


somebody who holds the ‘corrupting doctrine 
definite molecular change in this and that convolution of grey pulp.’ 
Nevertheless, my conviction is shaken by a passage which occurs at 
p- 627: * No rational thinker now pretends that imagination 7s simply 
the vibration of a particular fibre.’ If no rational thinker pretends 
this of imagination, why should any pretend it of devotion? And yet 
I cannot bring myself to think that all Mr. Harrison’s passionate 
rhetoric is hurled at irrational thinkers: surely he might leave such 
tothe soft influences of time and due medical treatment of their ‘ grey 
pulp’ in Colney Hatch or elsewhere. 

On the other hand, Mr. Harrison cannot possibly be attacking 
those who hold that the feeling of devotion is the concomitant, or 
even the consequent, of a molecular change in the brain; for he tells 
us, in language the explicitness of which leaves nothing to be desired, 
that 


To positive methods, every fact of thinking reveals itself as having functional 
relation with molecular change. Every fact of will or of feeling is in similar 
relation with kindred molecular facts.!° 


On mature consideration I feel shut up to one of two alter- 
native hypotheses. Either the ‘corrupting doctrine’ to which Mr. 
Harrison refers is held by no rational thinker—in which case, surely 
neither he nor I need trouble ourselves about it—or the phrase, 
‘Devotion is a definite molecular change in this and that convolution 
of grey pulp,’ means that devotion has a functional relation with 
such molecular change; in which case, it is Mr. Harrison’s own view, 
and therefore, let us hope, cannot be a ‘ corrupting doctrine.’ 

I am not helped out of the difficulty I have thus candidly stated, 
when I try to get at the meaning of another hard saying of Mr. 
Harrison’s, which follows after the ‘ corrupting doctrine’ paragraph : 
‘And all doctrines, more or less, do tend to this [corrupting doctrine ], 
which offer physical theories as explaining moral phenomena.’ 


® P. 630.  P. 627. 
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Nevertheless, on pp. 626-7, Mr. Harrison says with great force 
and tolerable accuracy : 


Man is one, however compound. Fire his conscience, and he blushes. Check 
his circulation, and he thinks wildly, or thinks not at all. Impair his secretions, and 
moral sense is dulled, discoloured, or depraved ; his aspirations flag, his hope, love, 
faith reel. Impair them still more, and he becomes a brute. A cup of drink 
degrades his moral nature below that of a swine. Again, a violent emotion of pity 
or horror makes him vomit. A lancet will restore him from delirium to clear 
thought. Excess of thought will waste his sinews. Excess of muscular exercise 
will deaden thought. An emotion will double the strength of his muscles. And 
at last the prick of a needle or a grain of mineral will in an instant lay to rest for 
ever his body and its unity, and all the spontaneous activities of intelligence, feeling, 
and action, with which that compound organism was charged. 

These are the obvious and ancient observations about the human organism. But 
modern philosophy and science have carried these hints into complete explanations, 
By a vast accumulation of proof positive thought at last has established a distinct 
correspondence between every process of thought or of feeling and some corporeal 


phenomenon. 
I cry with Shylock : 


"Tis very true vise and upright judge. 
Tis very true, O wise and upright judge 


But if the establishment of the correspondence between physical 
phenomena on the one side, and moral and intellectual phenomena 


on the other, is properly to be called an explanation (let alone a 
complete explanation) of the human organism, surely Mr. Harrison’s 
teachings come dangerously near that tender of physical theories in 
explanation of moral phenomena which he warns us leads straight to 
corruption. 

But perhaps I have misinterpreted Mr. Harrison. For a few 
lines further on we are told, with due italic emphasis, that ‘no man 
ean eaplain volition by purely anatomical study.’'! I should have 
thought that Mr. Harrison might have gone much further than this. 
No man ever explained any physiological fact by purely anatomical 
study. Digestion cannot be so explained, nor respiration, nor reflex 
action. It would have been as relevant to affirm that volition could 
not be explained by measuring an arc of the meridian. 

I am obliged to note the fact that Mr. Harrison’s biological 
studies have not proceeded so far as to enable him to discriminate 
between the province of anatomy and that of physiology, because it 
furnishes the key to an otherwise mysterious utterance which occurs 
at p. 631 :— 


A man whose whole thoughts are absorbed in cutting up dead monkeys and live 
frogs has no more business to dogmatise about religion than a mere chemist to 


improvise a zoology. 


Quis negavit? But if, as, on Mr. Harrison’s own showing, is the 
case, the progress of science (not anatomical, but physiological) has 


” 2.687. 
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‘established a distinct correspondence between every process of 
thought or of feeling and some corporeal phenomenon,’ and if it is 
true that ‘impaired secretions’ deprave the moral sense, and make 
‘hope, love, and faith reel,’ surely the religious feelings are brought 
within the range of physiological inquiry. If impaired secretions 
deprave the moral sense, it becomes an interesting and important 
problem to ascertain what diseased viscus may have been responsible 
for the Priest in Absolution ; and what condition of the grey pulp 
may have conferred on it such a pathological steadiness of faith as to 
create the hope of personal immortality, which Mr. Harrison stig- 
matises as so selfishly immoral. 

I should not like to undertake the responsibility of advising any- 
body to dogmatise about anything; but surely if, as Mr. Harrison 
so strongly urges,’ ‘ the whole range of man’s powers, from the finest 
spiritual sensibility down to a mere automatic contraction, falls into 
one coherent scheme, being all the multiform functions of a living 
organism in presence of its encircling conditions;’ then the man 
who endeavours to ascertain the exact nature of these functions, and 
to determine the influence of conditions upon them, is more likely to 
be in a position to tell us something worth hearing about them, than 
one who is turned from such study by cheap pulpit thunder touching 
the presumption of ‘ biological reasoning about spiritual things.’ 

Mr. Harrison, as we have seen, is not quite so clear as is desirable 
respecting the limits of the provinces of anatomy and physiology. 
Perhaps he will permit me to inform him that physiology is the 
science which treats of the functions of the living organism, ascertains 
their coordinations and their correlations in the general chain of 
causes and effects, and traces out their dependence upon the physical 
states of the organs by which these functions are exercised. The 
explanation of a physiological function is the demonstration of the 
connection of that function with the molecular state of the organ 
which exerts the function. Thus the function of motion is explained 
when the movements of the living body are found to have certain 
molecular changes for their invariable antecedents; the function of 
sensation is explained when the molecular changes, which are the 
invariable antecedents of sensations, are discovered. 

The fact that it is impossible to comprehend how it is that a 
physical state gives rise to a mental state, no more lessens the 
value of the explanation in the latter case, than the fact that it 
is utterly impossible to comprehend how motion is communicated 
from one body to another, weakens the force of the explanation of the 
motion of one billiard ball by showing that another has hit it. 

The finest spiritual sensibility, says Mr. Harrison (and I think that 
there is a fair presumption that he is right), is a function of a living 
organism—is in relation with molecular facts. In that case, the 
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physiologist may reply, ‘It is my business to find out what these 
molecular facts are, and whether the relation between them and the 
said spiritual sensibility is one of antecedence in the molecular fact, 
and sequence in the spiritual fact, or vice verst. If the latter result 
comes out of my inquiries, I shall have made a contribution towards 
a moral theory of physical phenomena; if the former, I shall have 
done somewhat towards building up a physical theory of moral phe- 
nomena, But in any case I am not outstepping the limits of my 
proper province: my business is to get at the truth respecting such 
questions at all risks; and if you tell me that one of these two results 
is a corrupting doctrine, I can only say that I perceive the intended 
reproach conveyed by the observation, but that I fail to recognise its 
relevance. If the doctrine is true, its social septic or antiseptic 
properties are not my affair. My business as a biologist is with 
physiology, not with morals,’ 

This plea of justification strikes me as complete; whence, then, 
the following outbreak of angry eloquence ?— 

The arrogant attempt to dispose of the deepest moral truths of human nature 


on a bare physical or physiological basis is almost enough to justify the insurrection 
of some impatient theologians against science itself.' 


‘That strain again: it has a dying fall;’ nowise similar to the 
sweet south upon a bank of violets, however, but like the death-wail 
of innumerable ‘impatient theologians’ as from the high ‘drum 
ecclesiastic’ they view the waters of science flooding the Church on 
all hands. The beadles have long been washed away; escape by 
pulpit stairs is even becoming doubtful, without kirtling those out- 
ward investments which distinguish the priest from the man so high 
that no one will see there is anything but the man left. But Mr. 
Harrison is not an impatient theologian—indeed, no theologian at 
all, unless, as he speaks of ‘Soul’ when he means certain bodily 
functions, and of ‘ Future life’ when he means personal annihilation, he 
may make his master’s Grand étre supréme the subject of a theology ; 
and one stumbles upon this well-worn fragment of too familiar de- 
clamation amongst his vigorous periods, with the unpleasant surprise 
of one who finds a fly in a precious ointment. 

There are people from whom one does not expect well-founded 
statement and thoughtful, however keen, argumentation, embodied in 
precise language. From Mr. Harrison one does. But I think he will 
be at a loss to answer the question, if I pray him to tell me of. any 
representative of physical science who, either arrogantly or otherwise, 
has ever attempted to dispose of moral truths on a physical or physio- 
logical basis. If I am to take the sense of the words literally, I 
shall not dispute the arrogance of the attempt to dispose of a moral 
truth on a bare, or even on a covered, physical or physiological basis; 
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for, whether the truth is deep or shallow, I cannot conceive how the 
feat is to be performed. Columbus’ difficulty with the egg is as 
nothing to it. But I suppose what is meant is, that some arrogant 
people have tried to upset morality by the help of physics and 
physiology. Iam sorry if such people exist, because I shall have 
to be much ruder to them than Mr. Harrison is. I should not call 
them arrogant, any more than I should apply that epithet to a person 
who attempted to upset Euclid by the help of the Rigveda. Accuracy 
might be satisfied, if not propriety, by calling such a person a fool ; 
but it appears to me that it would be the height of injustice to term 
him arrogant. 

Whatever else they may be, the laws of morality, under their 
scientific aspect, are generalisations based upon the observed pheno- 
mena of society; and, whatever may be the nature of moral approba- 
tion and disapprobation, these feelings are, as a matter of experience, 
associated with certain acts. 

The consequences of men’s actions will remain the same, however 
far our analysis of the causes which lead to them may be pushed : 
theft and murder would be none the less objectionable if it were pos- 
sible to prove that they were the result of the activity of special theft 
and murder cells in that *‘ grey pulp’ of which Mr. Harrison speaks so 
scornfully. Does any sane man imagine that any quantity of physio- 
logical analysis will lead people to think breaking their legs or putting 
their hands into the fire desirable? And when men really believe 
that breaches of the moral law involve their penalties as surely as do 
breaches of the physical law, is it to be supposed that even the very 
firmest disposal of their moral truths upon ‘a bare physical or physio- 
logical basis’ will tempt them to incur those penalties ? 

I would gladly Jearn from Mr. Harrison where, in the course of 
his studies, he has found anything inconsistent with what I have 
just said in the writings of physicists or biologists. I would entreat 
him to tell us who are the true materialists, ‘ the scientific specialists ’ 
who ‘neglect all philosophical and religious synthesis,’ and who 
‘submit religion to the test of the scalpel or the electric battery ;’ 
where the materialism which is ‘ marked by the ignoring of religion, 
the passing by on the other side and shutting the eyes to the spiritual 
history of mankind,’ is to be found. 

I will not believe that these phrases are meant to apply to any 
scientific men of whom I have cognisance, or to any recognised 
system of scientific thought—they would be too absurdly inappro- 
priate—and I cannot believe that Mr. Harrison indulges in empty 
rhetoric. But I am disposed to think that they would not have 
been used at all, except for that deep-seated sympathy with the 
‘impatient theologian ’ which characterises the Positivist school, and 
crops out, characteristically enough, in more than one part of Mr. 


Harrison's essay. 
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Mr. Harrison tells us that ‘ Positivism is prepared to meet the 
theologians.’"* I agree with him, though not exactly in his sense of 
the words—indeed, I have formerly expressed the opinion that the 
meeting took place long ago, and that the faithful lovers, impelled 
by the instinct of a true affinity of nature, have met to part no more. 
Ecclesiastical to the core from the beginning, Positivism is now 
exemplifying the law that the outward garment adjusts itself, sooner or 
later, to the inward man. From its founder onwards, stricken with 
metaphysical incompetence, and equally incapable of appreciating 
the true spirit of scientific method, it is now essaying to cover the 
nakedness of its philosophical materialism with the rags of a 
spiritualistic phraseology out of which the original sense has wholly 
departed. I understand and I respect the meaning of the word 
‘soul, as used by Pagan and Christian philosophers for what they 
believe to be the imperishable seat of human personality, bearing 
throughout eternity its burden of woe, or its capacity for adoration 
and love. I confess that my dull moral sense does not enable me to 
see anything base or selfish in the desire for a future life among the 
spirits of the just made perfect; or even among a few such poor 
fallible souls as one has known here below. 

And if I am not satisfied with the evidence that is offered me 
that such a soul and such a future life exist, I am content to take 
what is to be had and to make the best of the brief span of existence 
that is within my reach, without reviling those whose faith is more 
robust and whose hopes are richer and fuller. But in the interests of 
scientific clearness, I object to say that I have a soul, when I mean, 
all the while, that my organism has certain mental functions which, 
like the rest, are dependent upon its molecular composition, and come 
to an end when I die; and I object still more to affirm that I look 
to a future life, when all that I mean is, that the influence of my 
sayings and doings will be more or less felt by a number of people 
after the physical components of that organism are scattered to the 
four winds. 

Throw a stone into the sea, and there is a sense in which it is 
true that the wavelets which spread around it have an effect through 
all space and all time. Shall we say that the stone has a future life? 

It is not worth while to have broken away, not without pain 
and grief, from beliefs which, true or false, embody great and fruitful 
conceptions, to fall back into the arms ofa half-breed between science 
and theology, endowed, like most half-breeds, with the faults of both 
parents and the virtues of neither. And it is unwise by such a lapse 
to expose oneself to the temptation of holding with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds—of using the weapons of one progenitor to 
damage the other. I cannot but think that the members of the 
Positivist school in this country stand in some danger of falling into 
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that fatal error ; and I put it to them to consider whether it is either 
consistent or becoming for those who hold that ‘ the finest spiritual 
sensibility ’ isa mere bodily function, to join in the view-halloo, when 
the hunt is up against biological science—to use their voices in 
swelling the senseless cry that ‘ civilisation is in danger if the workings 
of the human spirit are to become questions of physiology.’ 


LORD BLACHFORD. 


Mr. Harrison is of opinion that the difference between Chris- 
tians and himself on this question of the soul and the future life 
‘turns altogether on habits of thought.’ What appears to the 
Positivist flimsy will, he says, seems to the Christian sublime, and vice 
versa, ‘simply because our minds have been trained in different 
logical methods,’ and this apparently because Positivism ‘ pretends to 
no other basis than positive knowledge and scientific logic.’ But 
if this is so, it is not, I think, quite consistent to conclude, as he 
does, that ‘it is idle to dispute about our respeetive logical methods, 
or to put this or that habit of mind in a combat with that.’ As to 
the combatants this may be true. But it surely is not idle, but very 
much to the purpose, for the information of those judges to whom 
the very act of publication appeals, to discuss habits and methods 
on which, it is declared, the difference altogether turns. 

I note therefore in limine what, as I go on, I shall have occa- 
sion to illustrate, one or two differences between the methods of Mr. 
Harrison and those in which I have been trained. 

I have been taught to consider that certain words or ideas re- 
present what are called by logicians substances, by Mr. Harrison, I 
think, entities, and by others, as the case may be, persons, beings, 
objects, or articles. Such are air, earth, men, horses, chairs, and 
tables. Their peculiarity is that they have each of them a separate, 
independent, substantive existence. They «are. 

There are other words or ideas which do not represent existing 
things, but qualities, relations, consequences, processes, or occurrences, 
like victory, virtue, life, order, or destruction, which do but belong to 
substances, or result from them without any distinct existence of 
their own. A thing signified by a word of the former class cannot 
possibly be identical or even homogeneous with a thing signified by 
a word of the second class. A fiddle is not only a different thing 
from a tune, but it belongs to another and totally distinct order 
of ideas. To this distinction the English mind at some period 
of its history must have been imperfectly alive. If a Greek con- 
founded «rics with «rica, an act with a thing, it was the fault of 
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the individual. But the English language, instead of precluding 
such a confusion, almost, one would say, labours to propagate it, 
Such words as ‘ building,’ ‘announcement,’ ‘ preparation,’ or ‘ power,’ 
are equally available to signify either the act of construction or an 
edifice—either the act of proclaiming or a placard—either the act 
of preparing, or a surgical specimen—either the ability to do some- 
thing, or the being in which that ability resides. Such imperfections 
of language infuse themselves into thought. And I venture to think 
that the slight superciliousness with which Mr. Harrison treats the 
doctrines which such persons as myself entertain respecting the soul 
is in some degree due to the fact that positive ‘habits of thought’ 
and ‘logical methods’ do not recognise so completely as ours the 
distinction which I have described as that between a fiddle and a 
tune. 

Again, my own habit of mind is to distinguish more pointedly 
than Mr. Harrison does between a unit and a complex whole. When 
I speak of an act of individual will, 1 seem to myself to speak of an 
indivisible act proceeding from a single being. The unity is not 
merely in my mode of representation, but in the thing signified. IfI 
speak of an act of the national will—say a determination to declare 
war—lI speak of the concurrence of a number of individual wills, 
each acting for itself, and under an infinite variety of influences, but 
so related to each other and so acting in concert that it is convenient 
to represent them under the aggregate term ‘nation.’ I use a term 
which signifies unity of being, but I really mean nothing more than 
cooperation, or correlated action and feeling. So, when I speak of 
the happiness of humanity, I mean nothing whatever but a number 
of particular happinesses of individual persons. Humanity is not a 
unit, but a word which enables me to bring a number of units under 
view at once. In the case of material objects, 1 apprehend, unity is 
simply relative and artificial—a grain of corn is a unit relatively to 
a bushel and an aggregate relatively to an atom. But I, believing 
myself to be a spiritual being, call myself actually and without meta- 
phor—one. 

Mr. Harrison, who acknowledges the existence of no being but 
matter, appears either to deny the existence of any real unity what- 
ever, or to ascribe that real unity to an aggregate of things or beings 
who resemble each other, like the members of the human race, or 
cooperate towards a common result, like the parts of a picture, a 
melody, or the human frame, and which may thus be conveniently 
viewed in combination, and represented by a single word or phrase. 

I think that the little which I have to say will be the clearer for 
these preliminary protests. 

The questions in hand relate first to the claim of the soul of man 
to be treated as an existing thing not bound by the laws of matter ; 
secondly, to the immortality of that existing thing. 
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The claim of the soul to be considered as an existing and im- 
material being presents itself to my mind as follows: 

My positive experience informs me of one thing percipient—my- 
self ; and of a multitude of things perceptible—perceptible, that is, not 
by way of consciousness, as I am to myself, but by way of impression 
on other things—capable of making themselves felt through the 
channels and organs of sensation. These things thus perceptible 
constitute the material world. 

I take no account of percipients other than myself, for I can 
only conjecture about them what I know about myself. I take no 
account. of things neither percipient nor perceptible, for it is impos- 
sible to do so. I know of nothing outside me of which I can say it 
is at once percipient and perceptible. But I inquire whether I am 
myself so—whether the existing being to which my sense of identity 
refers, in which my sensations reside, and which for these two reasons 
I call ‘myself, is capable also of being perceived by beings outside 
myself, as the material world is perceived by me. 

I first observe that things perceptible comprise not only 
objects, but instruments and media of perception—an immense 
variety of contrivances, natural or artificial, for transmitting informa- 
tion to the sensitive being. Such are telescopes, microscopes, ear- 
trumpets, the atmosphere, and various other media which, if not at 


present the objects of direct sensation, may conceivably become so— 
and such, above all, are various parts of the human body—the lenses 
which collect the vibrations which are the conditions of light; the 
tympanum which collects the vibrations which are the conditions of 
sound; the muscles which adjust these and other instruments of sen- 


sation to the precise performance of their work; the nerves which 
convey to and fro molecular movements of the most incomprehensible 
significance and efficacy. Of all these it is, I understand, more and 
more evident, as science advances, that they are perceptible, but do 
not perceive. Ear, hand, eye, and nerves are alike machinery—mere 
machinery for transmitting the movement of atoms to certain ner- 
vous centres—ascertained localities which (it is proper to observe in 
passing’), though small rel: utively to ourselves and our powers of in- 
vestigation, may—since size is entirely relative—be absolutely large 
enough to contain little worlds in themselves. 

Here the investigation of things perceptible is stopped, abruptly 
and completely. Our inquiries into the size, composition, and move- 
ment of particles, have been pushed, for the present at any rate, as 
far as they will go. But at this point we come across a field 
phenomena to which the attributes of atoms, size, movement, and 
physical composition are wholly inapplicable—the phenomena of-sen- 
sation or animal life. dl 

Science informs me that the movements of tiflee perceptible 
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atoms within my body bear a correspondence, strange, subtle, and 
precise, to the sensations of which I, as a percipient, am conscious; 
a correspondence (it is again proper to observe in passing) which 
extends not only to perceptions, as in sight or hearing, but to reflection 
and volition, as in sleep and drunkenness. The relation is not one of 
similarity. The vibrations of a white, black, or grey pulp are not 
in any sensible way similar to the perception of colour or sound, or the 
imagination of a noble act. There is no visible—may I not say no 
conceivable ?—reason why one should depend on the other. Motion 
and sensation interact, but they do not overlap. There is no 
homogeneity between them. They stand apart. Physical science 
conducts us to the brink of the chasm which separates them, and by 
so doing only shows us its depth. 

I return then to the question, What am I? My own habits of 
mind and logical methods certainly require me to believe that I am 
something—something percipient—but am I perceptible? I find no 
reason for supposing it. I believe myself to be surrounded by things 
percipient. Are they perceptible? Not to my knowledge. Their 
existence is to me a matter of inference from their perceptible append- 
ages. Them-—their very selves—I certainly cannot perceive. As far 
as I can understand things perceptible, I detect in them no quality— 
no capacity for any quality like that of percipiency, which, with its 
homogeneous faculties, intellect, affections, and so on, is the basis of 
my own nature. Physical science, while it developes the relation, 
seems absolutely to emphasise and illuminate the ineradicable differ- 
ence between the motions of a material and the sensations of a living 
being. Of the attributes of a percipient we have, each for himself, 
profound and immediate experience. Of the attributes of the percep- 
tible we have, I suppose, distinct scientific conceptions. Our notions 
of the one and our notions of the other appear to attach to a different 
order of being. 

It appears therefore to me that there is no reason to believe, and 
much reason for not believing, that the percipient is perceptible 
under our present conditions of existence, or indeed under any 
conditions that our present faculties enable us to imagine. 

And this is my case, which of course covers the whole animal 
creation. Perception must be an attribute of something, and there 
is reason for believing that this something is imperceptible. This is 
what I mean when I say that I have, or more properly that I am, a 
soul or spirit, or rather it is the point on which I join issue with those 
who say that I am not. 

Iam not, as Mr. Harrison seems to suppose, running about in 
search of a ‘cause.’ I am inquiring into the nature of a being, and 
that being myself. Iam sure I am something. I am certainly not 
the mere tangible structure of atoms which I affect, and by which 
I am affected after a wonderful fashion. In reflecting on the 
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nature of my own operations I find nothing to suggest that my own 
being is subject to the same class of physical laws as the objects from 
which my sensations are derived, and I conclude that I am not 
subject to those laws. The most substantial objection to this con- 
clusion is conveyed, I conceive, in a sentence of Mr. Harrison’s: ‘To 
talk to us of mind, feeling, and will continuing their functions in 
the absence of physical organs and visible organisms, is to use 
language which, to us at least, is pure nonsense.’ 

It is probably to those who talk thus that Mr. Harrison 
refers when he says that argument is useless. And in point of 
fact I have no answer but to call his notions anthropomorphic, 
and to charge him with want of a certain kind of imagination. 
By imagination we commonly mean the creative faculty which 
enables a man to give a palpable shape to what he believes or 
thinks possible: and this, I do not doubt, Mr. Harrison possesses in 
a high degree. But there is another kind of imagination which 
enables a man to embrace the idea of a possibility to which no such 
palpable shape can be given, or rather of a world of possibilities 
beyond the range of his experience or the grasp of his faculties ; as 
Mr. John Mill embraced the idea of a possible world in which the 
connection of cause and effect should not exist. The want of this 
necessary though dangerous faculty makes a man the victim of vivid 


impressions, and disables him from believing what his impressions do 
not enable him to realise. Questions respecting metaphysical possi- 
bility turn much on the presence, or absence, or exaggeration of this 
kind of imagination. And when one man has said ‘I can conceive it 
possible,’ and another has said ‘I cannot,’ it is certainly difficult to 


get any farther. 
To me it is not in the slightest degree difficult to conceive the 


possible existence of a being capable of love and knowledge without 
the physical organs through which human beings derive their know- 
ledge, nor in supposing myself to be such a being. Indeed I seem 
actually to exercise such a capacity (however I got it) when I shut 
my eyes and try to think out a moral or mathematical puzzle. If it 
is true that a particular corner of my brain is concerned in the 
matter, I accept the fact not as a self-evident truth (which would 
seem to be Mr. Harrison’s position), but as a curious discovery of the 
anatomists. But having said this I have said everything, and as 
Mr. Harrison must suppose that I deceive myself, so I suppose that 
in his case the imagination which founds itself on experience is so 
active and vivid as to cloud or dwarf the imagination which proceeds 
beyond or beside experience. 

Mr. Harrison’s own theory I do not quite understand. He derides 
the idea, though he does not absolutely deny the possibility, of an 
immaterial entity which feels. And he appears to be sensible of the 
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difficulty of supposing that atoms of matter which assume the form 
of a grey pulp can feel. He holds accordingly, as I understand, that 
feeling, and all that follows from it, are the results of an ‘ organism,’ 

If he had used the word ‘ organisation,’ I should have concluded 
unhesitatingly that he was the victim of the Anglican confusion 
which I have above noticed, and that, in his own mind, he escaped 
the alternative difficulties of the case by the common expedient of 
shifting, as occasion required, from one sense of that word to the 
other. If pressed by the difficulty of imagining sensation not resident 
in any specific sensitive thing, the word organisation would supply to 
his mind the idea of a thing, a sensitive aggregate of organised atoms. 
If, on the contrary, pressed by the difficulty of supposing that these 
atoms, one or all, thought, the word would shift its meaning and 
present the aspect not of an aggregate bulk, but of orderly arrange- 
ment—not of a thing, or collection of things, but of a state of 
things. 

But the word ‘organism’ is generally taken to indicate a thing 
organised. And the choice of that word would seem to indicate that 
he ascribed the spiritual acts (so to call them) which constitute life 
to the aggregate bulk of the atoms organised or the appropriate part 
of them. But this he elsewhere seems to disclaim. ‘ The philosophy 
which treats man as man simply affirms that man loves, thinks, acts, 
not that ganglia, or the sinews, or any organ of man loves, and 
thinks, and acts.’ Yes, but we recur to the question, what is man? 
If the ganglia do not think, what is it that does? Mr. Harrison, as 
I understand, answers that it is a consensus of faculties, an harmo- 
nious system of parts, and he denounces an attempt to introduce into 
this collocation of parts or faculties an underlying entity or being 
which shall possess those faculties or employ those parts. It is then 
not after all to a being or aggregate of beings, but to a relation or 
condition of beings, that will and thought and love belong. If this 
is Mr. Harrison’s meaning, I certainly agree with him that it is indeed 
impossible to compose a difference between two disputants, of whom 
one holds, and the other denies, that a condition can think. If my 
opponent does not admit this to be an absurdity, I do not pretend to 
drive him any further. 

With regard to immortality, I have nothing material to add to 
what has been said by those who have preceded me. I agree with 
Professor Huxley that the natural world supplies nothing which can 
be called evidence of a future life. Believing in God, I see in the 
constitution of the world which He has made, and in the yearnings 
and aspirations of that spiritual nature which He has given to man, 
much that commends to my belief the revelation of a future life 
which I believe Him to have made. But it is in virtue of His clear 
promise, not in virtue of these doubtful intimations, that I rely on 
the prospect of a future life, Believing that He is the author of that 
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moral insight which in its ruder forms controls the multitude and in 
its higher inspires the saint, I revere those great men who were able 
to forecast this great announcement, but I cannot and do not care to 
reduce that forecast to any logical process, or base it on any conclusive 
reasoning. Rather I admire their power of divination the more on 
account of the narrowness of their logical data. For myself I believe 
because I am told. 

But whether the doctrine of immortality be true or false, I protest, 
with Mr. Hutton, against the attempt to substitute for what at any 
rate is a substantial idea, something which can hardly be called even 
a shadow or echo of it. 

The Christian conception of the world is this. It is a world of 
moral as of physical waste. Much seed is sown which will not ripen, 
but some is sown that will. This planet is a seat, among other things, 
of present goodness and happiness. And this our goodness and hap- 
piness, like our crime and misery, propagate or fail to propagate 
themselves during our lives and after our deaths. But, apart from 
these earthly consequences, which are much to us and all to the 
Positivist, the little fragment of the universe on which we appear and 
disappear is, we believe, a nursery for something greater. The capa- 
cities for love and knowledge which in some of us attain a certain 
development here, we must all feel to be capable, with greater 
opportunities, of an infinitely greater development; and Christians 
believe that such a development is in fact reserved for those who, in 
this short time of apprenticeship, take the proper steps for approach- 
ing it. 

This conception of a glorious and increasing company into which 
the best of men are continually to be gathered to be associated with 
each other (to say no more) in all that can make existence happy and 
noble, may be a dream, and Mr. Harrison may be right in calling 
itso. Inderiding it he cannot be right. ‘ The eternity of the tabor’ 
he calls it! Has he never felt, or at any rate is he not able to con- 
ceive, a thrill of pleasure at a sympathetic interchange of look, or word, 
or touch with a fellow-creature kind and noble and brilliant, and en- 
gaged in the exhibition of those qualities of heart and intellect 
which make him what he is? Multiply and sustain this—suppose 
yourself surrounded by beings with whom this interchange of sym- 
pathy is warm and perpetual. Intensify it. Increase indefinitely 
the excellence of one of those beings, the wonderful and attractive 
character of his operations, our own capacities of affection and 
intellect, the vividness of our conception, the breadth and firmness 
of our mental grasp, the sharp vigour of our admiration; and to 
exclude satiety, imagine if you like that the operations which we 
contemplate and our relations to our companions are infinitely varied 
—a supposition for which the size of the known and unknown uni- 
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verse affords indefinite scope—or otherwise suppose that sameness 
ceases to tire, as the old Greek philosopher thought it might do if 
we were bétter than we are (yetaBSoX) Twavtwv yAvKUTaTov bia Trovy- 
piav twa), or as it would do, I suppose, if we had no memory of the 
immediate past. Imagine all this as the very least that may be 
hoped, if our own powers of conception are as slight in respect to the 
nature of what is to be as our bodies are in relation to the physical 
universe. And remember that if practical -duties are necessary 
for the perfection of life, the universe is not so small but that 
in some corner of it its Creator might always find something to 
do for the army of intelligences whom He has thus formed and 
exalted. 

All this, I repeat, may be a dream, but to characterise it as 
‘the eternity of the tabor’ shows surely a feebleness of conception 
or carelessness of representation more worthy of a ready writer than 
of aserious thinker. And to place before us as a rival conception 
the fact that some of our good deeds will have indefinite consequences 
—to call this scanty and fading chain of effects, which we shall 
be as unable to perceive or control as we have been unable to 
anticipate—to call this a ‘ posthumous activity,’ ‘an eternity of 
spiritual influence, and a ‘life beyond the grave, and finally, under 
the appellation of ‘incorporation into the glorious future of our 
race,’ to claim for it a dignity and value parallel to that which 
would attach to the Christian’s expectation (if solid) of a sensible life 
of exalted happiness for himself and all good men, is surely nothing 
more or less than extravagance founded on misnomer. 

With regard to the promised incorporation, I should really like to 
know what is the exact process, or event, or condition which Mr. 
Harrison considers himself to understand by the incorporation of a 
consensus of faculties with a glorious future ; and whether he arrived 
at its apprehension by way of ‘ positive knowledge,’ or by way of 
* scientific logic.’ 

Mr. Harrison’s future life is disposed of by Professor Huxley ina 
few words: ‘ Throw a stone into the sea, and there is a sense in which 
it is true that the wavelets which spread around it have an effect 
through all space and time. Shall we say that the stone has a future 
life ?’ 

To this I only add the question whether I am not justified in 
saying that Mr. Harrison does not adequately distinguish between the 
nature of a fiddle and the nature of a tune, and would contend (if con- 
sistent) that a violin which had been burnt to ashes would, notwith- 
standing, continue to exist, at least as long as a tune which had been 
played upon it survived in the memory of any one who had heard it— 
the consensus of its capacities being, it would seem, incorporated into 
the glorious future of music. 
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A MODERN ‘SYMPOSIUM, 


HON. RODEN NOEL. 


Death is a phenomenon; but are we phenomena ? 

The question of immortality seems, philosophically speaking, 
very much to resolve itself into that of personality. Are we persons, 
spirits, or are we things ? Perhaps we are a loose collection of successive 
qualities? That seems to be the latest conclusion of Positive, and 
Agnostic biological philosophy. The happy thought which, as Dr. 
Stirling suggests, was probably thrown out in a spirit of persiflage by 
Hume has been adopted in all seriousness by his followers. Mr. 
Harrison is very bitter with those who want to explain mental and 
moral phenomena by physiology. But, as Professor Huxley remarks, 
he seems in many parts of his essay to do the same thing himself. 
What could Buchner, or Carl Vogt say stronger than this? ‘ At last, 
the prick of a needle, or a grain of mineral, will in an instant lay to 
rest for ever man’s body and its unity, and all the spontaneous 
activities of intelligence, feeling, and action, with which that com- 
pound organism was charged. (June, p. 627.) Again, he says the 
spiritual faculties are ‘directly dependent on physical organs ’— 
‘stand forth as functions of living organs in given conditions of the 
organism.’ Again: ‘ At last the man Newton dies, that is, the body 
is dispersed into gas and dust.’ (July, p. 836.) Mr. Harrison then, 
though a Positivist, bound to know only successive phenomena, seems 
to know the hody as a material entity possessed of such functions 
as conscience, reason, imagination, perception—to know that 
Newton’s body thought out the Principia, and Shakespeare’s con- 
ceived Hamlet. Indeed, Agnosticism generally, though with a show 
of humility, seems rather arbitrary in its selection of what we shall 
know, and what we shall not: we must know something ; so we shall 
know that we have ideas and feelings, but not the personal identity 
that alone makes them intelligible, or we shall use the word, and yet 
speak as if the idea were a figment; we shall know qualities, but 
not substance ; ‘ functions’ and ‘ forces,’ but not the some one or some- 
thing, of which they must be functions and forces to be conceivable 
at all. Yet natwram expellas furcd &e. Common sense insists on 
retaining the fundamental laws of human thought, not being able to 
get rid of them ; and hence the haphazard, instead of systematic and 
orderly fashion in which the new philosophy deals with universal 
convictions, denying even that they exist out of theology and 
métaphysique. 

Thus (in apparent contradiction to the statements quoted) on 
p- 632, June, we are told that it is ‘man who loves, thinks, acts; not 
the ganglia, or sinuses, or any organ’ that does so. But perhaps the 
essayist means that all the body together does so. He says a man is 
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‘the consensus, or combined activity of his faculties.’ What is 
meant by this phraseology? It is just this ‘ his, this ‘ consensus,’ 
or ‘combined acting’ that is inconceivable without the focus of 
unity, in which many contemporaneous phenomena, and many past 
and present meet to be compared, remembered, identified as belong- 
ing to the same self; so only can they be known phenomena at all. 
Well, do we find in examining the physical structure of man’s body 
as solid, heavy, extended, divisible, or its living organs and their 
physical functions, or the rearrangement of molecules of carbon, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, &c., into living tissue, or its oxidation, anything 
corresponding to the consciousness of personal moral agency, and 
personal identity? We put the two classes of conception side by 
side, and they seem to refuse to be identified—man as one and the 
same conscious moral agent—and his body, or the bumps on his 
skull; or is man indeed a function of his own body? Are we right 
in talking of our bodies as material things, and of ourselves as if we 
were not things, but persons with mights, rights, and duties? We 
ought perhaps to talk—theologies and philosophies being now ex- 
ploded—not of our having bodies, but of bodies having us, and of 
bodies having rights or duties. Perhaps Dundreary was mistaken, 
and the tail may wag the dog after all. 

Mr. Harrison says: ‘ Orthodoxy has so long been accustomed to 
take itself for granted, that we are apt to forget how very short a 
period of human history this sublimated essence’ (the immaterial 
soul) ‘has been current. There is not a trace of it in the Bible m 
its present sense.’ This reminds one rather of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
contention, that the Jews did not believe in God. But really it does 
not much signify what particular intellectual theories have been en- 
tertained by different men at different times about the nature of God 
or of the soul: the question is whether you do not find on the whole 
among them al] a consciousness or conviction, that there is a Higher 
Being above them, together with a power of distinguishing them- 
selves from their own bodies, and the world around them—in con- 
sequence of this, too, a belief in personal immortality. Many in all 
ages believe that the dead have spoken to us from beyond the 
grave. But into that I will not enter. Ave we our bodies? that 
seems to be the point. Now I do not think Positivism has any right 
to assume that we are, even on its own principles and professions. 

Mr. Harrison (June, p. 626) has a very forcible passage, in which 
he enlarges upon this theme : that ‘the laws of the separate functions 
of body, mind, or feeling, have visible relations to each other ; are in- 
extricably woven in with each other, act and react.’ ‘ From the sum- 
mit of spiritual life to the base of corporeal life, whether we pass 
up or down the gamut of human forces, there runs one organic corre- 
lation and sympathy of parts. Touch the smallest fibre in the 
corporeal man, and in some infinitesimal way we may watch the effect 
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in the moral man. When we rouse chords of the most glorious 
ecstasy of the soul, we may see the vibrations of them visibly thrill- 
ing upon the skin.’ Here we are in the region of positive facts as 
specially made manifest by recent investigation. And the orthodox 
schools need to recognise the significance of such facts. The close 
interdependence of body and soul is a startling verity that must be 
looked in the face ; and the discovery has, no doubt, gone far to shake 
the faith of many in human immortality, as well as in other momentous 
kindred truths. It has been so with myself. But I think the old 
dictum of Bacon about the effect of a little and more knowledge will 
be found applicable after all. Let us look these facts very steadily in 
the face. When we have thought for a long time, there is a feeling 
of pain in the head. That is a feeling, observe, in our own conscious 
selves. Further, by observation and experiment, it has been made 
certain that some molecular change in the nervous substance of the 
brain (to the renewal of which oxygenated blood is necessary), is 
going on, while the process of thinking takes place—though we are 
not conscious of it in our own case, except asa matter of inference. The 
thought itself seems, when we reflect on it, partly due to the action 
of an external world or kosmos upon us; partly to our own ‘ forms 
of thought,’ or fixed ways of perceiving and thinking, which have 
been ours so long as we can remember, and which do not belong to 
us more than to other individual members of the human family ; again 
partly to our own past experience. But what is this material pro- 
vess accompanying thought, which conceivably we might perceive 
if we could see the inside of our own bodies ? Why it too can only seem 
what it seems by virtue of our own personal past experience, and our 
own human as well as individual modes of conceiving. Is not that 
‘positive’ too? Will not men of science agree with me that such is 
the fact? In short, our bodies, on any view of them, science herself 
has twught us, are percepts and concepts of owrs—I don’t say of the 
‘soul,’ or the mind, or any béte noire of the sort, but of ourselves, 
who surely cannot be altogether bétes noires. They are as much per- 
cepts and concepts of ours as is the material world outside them. Are 
they coloured? Colour, we are told, is a sensation. Are they hard or soft ? 
These are our sensations, and relative to us. The elements of our 
food enter into relations we name living; their molecules enter into 
that condition of unstable equilibrium ; there is motion of parts ful- 
filling definite intelligible and constant uses, in some cases subject 
to our own intelligent direction. But all this is what appears to 
our intelligence, and it appears different, according to the stages of 
intelligence at which we arrive; a good deal of it is hypothesis of 
our own minds. Readers of Berkeley and Kant need not be told this ; 
it is now universally acknowledged by the competent. The atomic 
theory is a working hypothesis of our minds only. Space and time 
are relative to our intelligence, to the succession of our thoughts, to 
Vou. II.—No. 7. BB 
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our own faculties of motion, motion being also a conception of ours. 
Our bodies, in fact, as Positivists often tell us, and as we now 
venture to remind them, are phenomena, that is, orderly appear- 
ances tous. They further tell us generally that there is nothing 
which thus appears, or that we cannot know that there is anything 
beyond the appearance. What then, according to Positivism itself, 
is the most we are entitled to affirm with regard to the dead? 
Simply that there are no appearances to us of a living personality 
im connection with those phenomena which we call a dead body, 
any more than there are in connection with the used-up mate- 
rials of burnt tissues that pass by osmosis into the capillaries, and 
away by excretory ducts. But are we entitled to affirm that the per- 
son is extinct—is dissolved—the one conscious self in whom these 
bodily phenomena centred (except so far as they centred in us), who 
was the focus of them, gave them form, made them what they were; 
whose thoughts wandered up and down through eternity ; of whom, 
therefore, the bodily, as well as mental and spiritual functions were 
functions, so far as this body entered into the conscious self at all? We 
can, on the contrary, only affirm that probably the person no longer 
perceives, and is conscious, in connection with this form we look upon, 
wherein so-called chemical affinities now prevail altogether over so- 
called vital power. But even in life the body is always changing and 
decomposing—foreign substances are always becoming a new body, and 
the old body becoming a foreign substance. Yet the Person remains one 
and thesame. True, Positivism tries to eliminate persons, and reduce 
all to appearances; but this is too glaring a violation of common sense, 
and I do not think from his language Mr. Harrison quite means to do 
this. Well by spirit, even by ‘ soul,’ most people, let me assure him, 
only mean owr own conscious personal selves. For myself, indeed, I 
believe that there cannot be appearances without something to appear. 
But seeing that the material world is in harmony with our intelli- 
gence, and presents all the appearance of intelligent cooperation of 
parts with a view to ends, I believe, with a great English thinker, 
whose loss we have to deplore (James Hinton), that all is the mani- 
festation of life—of living spirits or persons, not of dead inert matter, 
though from our own spiritual deadness or inertness it appears to us 
material. Upon our own moral and spiritual life in fact depends the 
measure of our knowledge and perception. I can indeed admit with 
Mr. Harrison that probably there must always beto us the phenomenon, 
the body, the external; but it may be widely different from what it 
seems now. We may be made one with the great Elohim, or angels of 
Nature who create us, or we may still grovel in dead material bodily 
life. We nowappear to ourselves and to others as bodily, as material. 
Body, and soul or mind, are two opposite phenomenal poles of one 
Reality, which is self or spirit; but though these phenomena may 
vary, the creative informing spirit, which underlies all, of which we 
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partake, which is absolute, divine, this can never be destroyed. ‘In 
God we live, move, and have our being.’ It is held indeed by the 
new philosophy that the temporal, the physical, and the composite 
(elements of matter and ‘ feeling’) are the basis of our higher con- 
sciousness : on the contrary, I hold that this is absurd, and that the one 
eternal consciousness or spirit must be the basis of the physical, compo- 
site, and temporal ; is needed to give unity and harmony to the body. 
One is a little ashamed of agreeing with an old-fashioned thinker, whom 
an old-fashioned poet pronounced the ‘ first of those who know,’ that 
the spirit is organising vital principle of the body, not vice versa. The 
great difficulty, no doubt, is that apparent irruption of the external into 
the personal, when, as the essayist says, ‘ impair a man’s secretions, and 
moral sense is dulled, discoloured, depraved.’ But it is our spiritual 
deadness that has put us into this physical condition ; and probably 
it is we who are responsible in a fuller sense than we can realise now 
for this effect upon us, which must be in the end too for purposes of 
discipline ; it belongs to our spiritual history and purpose. Moreover, 
this external world is not so foreign to us as we imagine; it is 
spiritual, and between all spirit there is solidarity. 

Mr. Hinton observes (and here I agree with him rather than with 
Mr. Harrison), that the defect and falseness of our knowing must be 
in the knowing by only part of ourselves. Whereas sense had to be 
supplemented by intellect, and proved misleading without it, so intel- 
lect, even in the region of knowledge, has to be supplemented by 
moral sense, which is the highest faculty in us. We are at present 
misled by a false view of the world, based on sense and intellect only. 
Death is but a hideous illusion of our deadness— 


Death is the veil which those who live call life: 
We sleep, and it is lifted. 


The true definition of the actual is that which is true for, which 
satisfies the whole Being of humanity. We must ask of a doctrine : 
does it answer in the moral region? if so, it is as true as we can 
have it with our present knowledge ; but, if the moral experiment 
fails, it is not true. Conscience has the highest authority about 
knowledge, as it has about conduct. Now apply this to the negations 
of Positivism, and the belief Comte would snbstitute for faith in God, 
and personal immortality. Kant sufficiently proved that these are 
postulates required by Practical Reason, and on this ground he be- 
lieved them. I am not blind to the beauty and nobleness of Comte’s 
moral ideal (not without debt to Christ’s) as expounded by himself, 
and here by Mr. Harrison. Still I say: the moral experiment fails. 
Some of us may seek to benefit the world, and then desire rest. 
But what of the maimed and broken and aimless lives around us? 
What of those we have lost, who were dearer to us than our own 
selves, full of fairest hope and promise, unaware annihilated in 
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earliest dawn, whose dewy bud yet slept unfolded? If they were 
things, doubtless we might count them as so much manure, in which 
to grow those still more beautiful, though still brief-flowering human 
aloes, which Positivism, though knowing nothing but present phe- 
nomena, and denying God, is able confidently to promise us in some 
remote future. But alas! they seemed living spirits, able to hope 
for infinite love, progressive virtue, the beatific vision of God Him- 
self! And they really were—so much manure! Why, as has already 
been asked, are such ephemerals worth living for, however many of 
them there may be, whose lives are as an idle flash in the pan, 
always promising, yet failing to attain any substantial or enduring 
good? What of these agonising women and children, now the vic- 
tims of Ottoman blood-madness? What of all the cramped, un- 
lovely, debased, or slow-tortured, yet evanescent lives of myriads in 
our great cities? These cannot have the philosophic aspirations of 
culture. They have too often none at all. Go proclaim to them 
this gospel, supplementing it by the warning that in the end there 
will remain only a huge block of ice in a ‘ wide, grey, lampless, deep, 
unpeopled world!’ I could believe in the pessimism of Schopenhauer, 
not in this jaunty optimism of Comte. 

Are we then indeed orphans? Will the tyrant go ever un- 
punished, the wrong ever unredressed, the poor and helpless remain 
always trampled and unhappy? Must the battle of good and evil in 
ourselves and others hang always trembling in the balance, for ever 
undecided ; or does it all mean nothing more than we see now, and is 
the glorious world but some ghastly illusion of insanity ? Whe» ~ the 
fever called living is over at last,’ is all indeed over ? Thank God 
that through this Babel of discordant voices modern men can still 
hear His accents who said: ‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
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